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XVIII 
SOVEREIGNTY IN CHRETIEN’S YVAIN 


EVALUATING one of Professor Nitze’s earlier suggestions,’ I have 

tried to use the concept of sovereignty for the understanding of the 
composition of Chrétien’s Erec.* This controversial concept, a husband’s 
patriarchal sovereignty in the atmosphere of Arthurian courtliness, will 
be shown in this paper to be a constituent factor in Yvain,’ the most ma- 
ture of the romances completed by Chrétien himself. Hitherto not dis- 
cussed in the impressive literature,‘ this question, one of sens, cannot be 
developed without some discussion of the several widely divergent views 
on the matiére and will seem less confusing, if we begin by studying the 
final phase (vss. 6527 ff.), and, then, work retrospectively toward the 
main plot and the beginning of the romance. 


I 


His gloriously undecided duel with Gauvain, the paragon of knight- 
hood, is the last in a series of feats of atonement, performed by Yvain 
with the purpose of regaining Laudine. He leaves Arthur’s court, gariz 
et sains (vs. 6525). It must be assumed that, henceforward, his actions 
will bear witness to the high level of this painfully achieved state of emo- 
tional and moral sanity.’ All the more baffling is the first decision he 
takes to raise a storm at the fountain, so devastating, “Que par force et 
estovoir Li [Laudine] convendroit feire a lui pes’”’ (vss. 6522—23).* Laudine, 


1W. A. Nitze, “The Romance of Erec, Son of Lac,’ MP, x1 (1914), 445 ff. 

* PMLA, ix (1945), 917-936. 

3 Kristian von Troyes Yoain, ed. W. Foerster, 4th ed. (Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1912). 

‘ For two recent, full discussions of Chrétien’s Yoain, see H. Sparnaay, Hartmann von 
Aue, Studien zu einer Biographie (Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1938), u, 17-45; M. Wil- 
cezynski, A Study on the Yvain of Chrétien de Troyes (thesis of the U. of Chicago, 1940). We 
quote from the complete unpublished thesis. 

* The feats of arms done to regain Laudine are moral in purpose. Cf. Wilczynski, op. cét., 
p. 84. 
* Italics and brackets added. Sparnaay (09. cit., p. 51): “Das ist wenig héfisch gedacht.” 
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the unmanageable tyrant of Courtly Love, makes up with him, com- 
pelled by necessity. Yvain’s motive, to be sure, is irresistible love (vss. 
6510 ff.), and from a modern, cynical point of view, a woman may seem 
readier to forgive compulsion motivated by love than to forgive neglect.’ 
However, if, from Chrétien’s point of view, Laudine could be expected 
at all to forgive being compelled, the question must be raised why Yvain 
had not resorted to compulsion before.* On the other hand, if, as in 
Sparnaay’s opinion,® Yvain’s moral growth, his Laéuterung, has merited 
him Laudine’s forgiveness, it must be objected that Laudine shows no 
evidence of being motivated by her husband’s development.’® She is 
tricked into receiving him by Lunete who made her take an oath—on 
relics (vss. 6632 f.)" that she will do all she can to help the Knight of the 
Lion. Thus she makes this solemn promise unwittingly in Yvain’s favor, 
and she forgives him only, ‘“‘Porce, que parjure sercie, Se tot mon pooir 
n’an feisoie De pes faire antre vos et moi” (vss. 6791-93). For all that, 
the compeller and the compelled love each other genuinely. “Qu’il est 
amez et chier tenuz De sa dame, et ele de lui” (vss. 6804-05). 

There is, then, compulsion on the part of a husband and there is love 
on as high a courtly level as Yvain must be assumed to have attained 
after his duel with Gauvain. Can it be shown that Yvain’s decision to 
compel his wife is, indeed, no slip below such level? 

The coexistence of amor with compulsion under necessity definitely 
exceeds the conceptual framework of Andreas Capellanus, doubtful as he 
is as to whether a woman involved in the necessities of maritalis affectio 
is able to exercise free choice in the reward of merit.” In order to under- 
stand Yvain’s position, we must learn to realize that in Yvain’s relation- 


7 For the assumption of cynical attitudes in Chrétien and especially in Yvain, see the 
literature to the Matron of Ephesus theory in Wilczynski, op. cit., pp. 43-45, and A. Bruel, 
Romans francais du moyen ge (Paris: Droz, 1934), p. 106. 

8 The fact that Laudine depends on his protection is evidenced by Lunete’s statement 
that she, Lunete, helps him not so much for his own sake, but because he is necessary to 
Laudine (vss. 3655 f.). It is understood that ever since the death of Esclados, Yvain was 
free to force her by raising the storm. * Op. cit., p. 43. 

10 Foerster, pp. xxxii and xlvi, explains the finale, “den nicht sonderlich motivierten, 
eigentlich gewaltmassigen Schluss,” as a proof that the characterization of Laudine was 
only of minor interest for Chrétien. Against this view speaks her psychological subtleness 
in vss. 1653 ff. There is, however, quite as little evidence for Sparnaay’s assumption that 
Laudine appreciates Yvain’s Lauterung (op. cit., p. 43). 

1 The oath is to be taken seriously, and with no such deliberate, mental reservation as in 
Charrette (vss. 4976, 4992), where Chrétien follows the Tristan story. Cf. Nitze, Cross, 
Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 16, n. 1. 

2 Andreae Cappellani regii francorum de amore libri tres, ed. E. Trojel (Copenhagen, 
1892), p. 141 f. Cf. C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1936), 


p. 36. 
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ship with Laudine, three partly overlapping stages can be distinguished: 
Yvain under the spell of a fairy mistress; Yvain following Gauvain’s ad- 
vice to enhance the joy of his love by making himself more worthy of his 
lady’s affection; Yvain, as his wife’s sovereign lover who has learned 
that, motivated by a spirit of humility, sovereignty secures love.-—After 
the defeat of Esclados, Yvain experiences Laudine as a typical fairy 
mistress, proud and disdainful, and to him who has submitted to her 
charms, absolutely relentless. The situation at this stage has been dem- 
onstrated convincingly by Professor Nitze as a re-elaboration of Mabo- 
nagrain’s enslavement to his fairy wife in the Joie de la Cort episode in 
Erec,‘4 a view recently once more confirmed by Sparnaay’s observation 
that Laudine’s messenger charged to disgrace Yvain at Arthur’s court, 
refers to Yvain not as to the husband who has neglected his wife, but only 
as to the lover who has neglected his mistress (vss. 2716 ff.).!° Yvain’s 
madness following his disgrace at court is in accordance with the experi- 
ence of other visitors of a fay as ‘‘to disobey a fee’s instructions involves 
losing her.’’*—In the second stage, Yvain follows Gauvain’s advice: 
“Joie d’amor, qui vient a tart, . . . plus se tient an sa valor’”’ (vss. 2519 
22). This is really the fourteenth rule of Andreas: “‘Facilis perceptio con- 
temptibilem reddit amorem, difficilis eum carum facit haberi,’’’ the 
praise of a somewhat Platonic amour lointain, the advice to enhance the 
spell by experiencing it as coming from an at least temporarily unattain- 
able source, almost from a Platonic idea.'® The initiative seems trans- 
posed from the spellbinding woman to the lover himself.—In the third 
stage, from Yvain’s madness and slow recovery, a religious note begins 
to be felt.!® The mad Yvain’s encounter with the hermit is the overture 
(vss. 2827 ff.). In this stage, the impression of woman as an enchantress 
gives way to the emphasis upon her frailty, her need for protection in her 
state of need.”® Yvain helps the lady of Noroison in her need (vss. 4313 


13, W. A. Nitze, “A new source of the Yvain,”’ MP, 111 (1905), 275 ff., and, ‘““The Fountain 
Defended,’ MP, vit (1909), 153 f., 160 f., 164. For the literature to the Fairy Mistress 
theme in its relation to Yvoain see Wilczynski, op. cit., pp. 150 ff. 

 Erec vss. 6010 ff. Nitze, MP, ut (1905), 267. 

18 Sparnaay, op. cit., p. 37. 

6 T. P. Cross, “The Celtic Elements in the Lays of Lanval and Graelent,”’ MP, xm (1915), 
641. See also the summary of Ces Ulad: Weakness of Ulstermen in A. C. L. Brown, The 
Origin of the Grail Legend (Harvard University Press, 1943), pp. 42 ff., 112. 

17 De amore (ed. Trojel), p. 87. 

18 About Platonism which, through St. Augustine, reached the troubadours and Northern 
France see comments in L. Spitzer, L’amour lointain de Jaufre Rudel et le sens dela poésie 
des troubadours (Univ. of Carolina St. in the Romance L. and Lit. V. 1944), pp. 15, 49, and, 
for the troubadours cf. A. J. Denomy, Mediaeval Studies, v1 (1944), 175 ff. 

19 See already A. C. L. Brown, Yoain, HSN, vu (1903), 87. 

© Gauvain has not stressed a knight’s duty to protect women in their frailty. He stressed 
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ff.). He overcomes a giant to help a girl and her family in distress (vss. 
3784 ff.), he saves Lunete from an unjust sentence, frees the three hun- 
dred maidens who live in dire necessity (vss. 5771 ff.), and takes the 
side of the abused younger daughter of the lord of Noire Espine, a girl 
so frail that she becomes ill in her search for a defender and has to be 
relieved in her search by a pucele, another picture of frailty, who, lost in 
a storm, turns to prayer (vss. 4821 ff., 4835 ff.). There is, then, Yvain’s 
concern for women in the state of need, and his concern for lowly crea- 
tures, the servant like Lunete,”! the servant girls who weep over Lunete’s 
ordeal (vss. 4357 ff.), the slave workers of the Pesme Aventure, the 
servant like helper of the younger sister. It may be inferred that at the 
time when he decides to raise the disastrous storm at the end, he has 
been well prepared to be aware of the state of necessity even of such an 
enchantress as Laudine. Not even she is more than a weak woman. Her 
frailty may be said to have been suggested to him, subconsciously, 
at the time when he rose to the defense of Lunete who in some respects 
is a doublet of Laudine.” In the finale, then, Yvain’s awareness of 
Laudine’s weakness is focused clearly upon herself. From the point of 
view of one who started by being spellbound by her, this awareness must 
carry with it a sense of disenchantment. Therefore if he still loves her in 
spite of the disenchanting evidence of her weakness, the source of his 
love must be deep; it cannot be in the attractiveness of a fay nor in the 
mirage of his self-imposed aloofness. If he still loves her so much that 
“sanz retor Avoit son cuer mis an amor” (vss. 6511-12), his love must 
be able to co-exist with the disenchanting recognition of her state of 
weakness, the state which made it possible for him to realize her need for 
his sovereignty. Paradoxically, this late assertion of his sovereignty ap- 
pears as an expression of the spiritual growth of one so humbled as to be 
attracted, not only by the enchanting, but even by the disenchanted 
aspects of his beloved. That this late assertion of sovereignty is actually 
rooted not in pride, but paradoxically, in humility, can be shown by refer- 
ence to the specific situation in which Yvain’s final assertion of sov- 
ereignty takes place. The raising of the storm, outwardly so very much 
like vss. 800 ff., of the beginning, reflects inwardly the very opposite to 


knightly displays such as tournaments (oss. 2503 ff.) and later on his choice as a protégée 
of the older and wrongful daughter of the lord of Noire Espine, sets him off against Yvain, 
the protector of the younger daughter who really deserves a champion’s support (oss. 
4703 ff.). 

21 Yyain showed this inclination as early as at the time when Lunete came to court and 
was'treated haughtily{there*by“all excepting Yvain (vss. 1004 ff.). 

2 For Lunete as a sub-goddess and helper of Diana (Laudine) see R. Zenker, Forschungen 
sur Artusepik, I. Ivainstudien (Halle, 1921, suppl. No. 70 of ZRRA), 97 ff. and Wilczynski, 
op. cit., p. 77. 
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Yvain’s attitude at the time of his first visit at the fountain. This first 
trip was motivated by pride.” This initial wrong breeds others. Since the 
storm making is a profanation without provocation, Esclados voices to 
Calogrenant a just complaint which may just as rightly be addressed 
to Yvain: ““Vassaus! mout m’avez fet Sanz desfiance honte et let” (vss. 
491-492).* The purpose of the provocation, the defeat of the lord of the 
fountain, is pursued ruthlessly,* with the utterly selfish desire to obtain 
palpable evidence for the adversary’s death (vss. 892 ff.). This desire re- 
mains alive even at the time when Yvain has already fallen in love with 
the widow of the slain (vss. 1339 ff.). In the finale, the stage is set as at 
the time of his rst trip. Yvain raises the storm. We have seen him there 
before, successiul as violator, and later, in his meeting with Arthur’s 
group, successful as the defender. In the finale we see him at the same 
fateful place. His state of Lduterung in the finale makes it impossible for 
us to assume that his motive in raising the final storm is merely the desire 
to dominate Laudine. We have been trained, in the course of the romance 
to visualize the fountain as the place of challenge, which calls for a re- 
sponse on the part of a defender. Does Yvain’s final challenge in his state 
of Léuterung, also call for such response? And if so, is the potential de- 
fender not the same as the violator? Is Yvain’s final provocation directed 
against his own self so that, in his state of Lauterung, his potential tri- 
umph might seem one over his own self? In order to answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, it is absolutely necessary to demonstrate that 
the main plot is a series of preparatory phases converging towards such a 
finale as their climax. We shall attempt to show that this is the case. In 
the meatime, we may point out that Yvain comes to his final visit at 
the fountain, well prepared by his duel with Gauvain, to experience an 
opponent as his other self. Chrétien’s elaborate, psychological observa- 
tions at the occasion of this duel, make the reader dwell upon the para- 
dox that two friends such as Yvain and Gauvain may be opponents and 
yet, be sympathetically identified. The observation: “‘...an a an un 
veissel trovee Amor et Haine mortel” (vss. 6022-23), and the question: 
“Des! meismes an un ostel Comant puet estre li repeires A deus choses, 
qui sont contreires?” (vss. 6024-26), seem fitting to prelude the experi- 
ence in the finale that one’s opponent may be oneself. Furthermore, 
Yvain’s humility shown at the end of the duel, by speaking first to 
Gauvain (vs. 6229) and by declaring himself defeated (vs. 6292), leads to 


% The reason given vss. 589 and 740-749 that Yvain wishes to avenge the defeat of his 
uncle Calogrenant is quite marginal in scope, and not referred to later. 

™* Cf. Nitze, MP, vu, 157 f., Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 8, no. 3. Italics added. 

*% Hartmann comments: “her Iwein, jagt in Ane zuht”’ (vs. 1056). Italics added to text of 
Hartmann’s Iwein, ed. G. F. Benecke, K. Lachmann, 4th. (Berlin: Reimer, 1877). 
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his triumph of being regarded as victor by Gauvain (vs. 6297). This is a 
fitting preparation if the immediately following finale is understood as 
Yvain’s acceptance of a potential opponent as his other self. 

Ii it is possible to show that this theme of a coincidentia oppositorum 
appears, indeed, as a factor in the episodes leading toward the finale, our 
impression as to the nature of Yvain’s final relationship with his wife, 
would seem significantly modified. The circumstances under which he 
finally undertakes to compel her, would lead us to interpret this com- 
pulsion in the spirit of his Laéuterung. The man who has been put in a 
position of triumphing over his own self, could not be assumed, in this 
same position, to act as if he were motivated only by the trivial desire to 
make her obey. His assertion of sovereignty would be seen to take place 
at the time when his victory over a challenged opponent acquires the 
meaning of a victory over his own self. Paradoxically, and yet logically, 
the assertion of his sovereignty, must, therefore, be assumed to be 
motivated by the same spirit. This, however, is conceivable only if, as 
in Erec, and contrary to Andreas Capellanus, a husband’s sovereignty 
has its place in the conceptual framework of Courtly Love. To establish 
this claim for Yvain, we now must trace, in the main plot of the romance, 
the existence of the coincidentia oppositorum, a theme which we have 
only inferred for the finale. 


II 


Chrétien is not insensitive to the paradox that a man may harbor 
within himself his own opponent. Aside from the above mentioned 
psychological, almost casuistic reflections at the occasion of the duel be- 
tween Gauvain and Yvain (vss. 6022 f., 6024 f.), there is Yvain’s observa- 
tion: “ .. . fame a plus de mil corages. Celui corage, qu’ele a ore, Espoir 
changera ele ancore,—Ainz le changera sanz ‘espoir’ ”’ (vss. 1436-39),”’ 
Lunete’s distinction: “‘Avoir vos viaut an sa prison, Et s’i viaut si avoir 
le cors, Que nes li cuers n’an soit defors” (vss. 1922-24), there is Yvain’s 
dilemma: “Li rois le cors mener an puet, Mes del cuer n’an manrai il 
point...” (vss. 2642 ff.). There is, with special emphasis upon the con- 
flicting tendencies in a man’s soul, the description of Yvain’s plight: ““Ne 
ne set, a cui se confort De Lui, gu’il meismes a mort’ (vss. 2791-92), 
and there is the behavior assumed to be displayed by the Des d’Amors 
at the sight of the host’s beautiful daughter in Pesme Avanture: ‘Por 
lui servir devenist hon, S’issist de sa deite fors et ferist lui meisme el 
cors...’ (vss. 5380-82). Admitting the literarized, and somewhat pre- 
cious nature of such observations, we feel justified by them to infer that, 
faced with a source material suggestive of the theme of coincidentia op- 


* Hartmann says: “Jn hat stn selbes swert erslagen” (vs. 3224). Italics added. 
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positorum, Chrétien may well not have failed to respond. That this theme 
was a constituent factor of Chrétien’s source material, cannot be denied 
by anyone who, with Professor Nitze, finds the kernel of Yvain in the 
fountain myth of the kind exemplified in the theme of the Arician Diana 
myth, the Defense of the Lady of the Fountain.*” With some shifting of 
the emphasis, we may now add that the Arician Diana myth also com- 
mends itself as a source because it contains the element of the mysterious 
identity of two opponents. The Arician Priest of Nemi, wedded to Diana, 
is slain by the intruder destined to become himself Priest and consort 
of the goddess. This fundamental theme of Frazer’s Golden Bough as- 
sumes renewed significance in connection with our problem as we learn 
that the soul of the slain is transmitted to his successor.** In fact, ac- 
cording to Frazer’s own statement made in the Preface, the eleven vol- 
umes of the Golden Bough have grown out of the “‘remarkable rule which 
regulated the succession to the Priesthood of Diana at Aricia.”** The 
discussions about the ritual Slaying of the King,*° the Killing of the 
King,*" the Sacrifice of the King’s Son,® show clearly that the slaying of 
the predecessor—of which the Arician duel is only one among many 
specific forms—amounts to a resurrection of this predecessor in the 
shape of his slayer. The process is sympathetically bound up with the 
vitality of the tribe.** The Old King (God, Priest) must be slain or dis- 
posed of so as to appear again in the shape of his young successor whose 
youth will commit itself to the life of his country. If Esclados, the Lord 
of Laudine’s fountain, is a figure like the Priest of Nemi,®* a mystical 
identity between him and Yvain, his slayer must be expected.® Present, 
in this general way, in the source material of Yvain, the theme of coin- 
cidentia oppositorum can hardly be traced with accuracy in more im- 
mediately tangible sources. This is due to the circumstance, first, that 


27 Nitze, MP, vir (1909), 145 ff.—Specifically, the location of the Lady of Noroison in 
the forest of Argone (vs. 3228), points towards her affiliation with Diana, the tutelary god- 
dess of the Ardennes. Cf. Nitze, MLN, xrx (1904), 80 ff. L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy 
Mythology of the Arthurian Romances (Boston: Ginn, 1903), p. 276. Wilcznyski of. cit., 
p. 25. For the connection of Diana with the Arthurian tradition, the temple of Diana at 
Caerleon has been mentioned by C. M. Franzero, Viaggio intorno alla Britannia romana 
(Milan: Gregoriana, 1935), p. 74. 

% J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (New York: Macmillan, 1940), p. 294. Cf. the una- 
bridged edition, rv, 196 ff. 

*® Preface to the unabridged edition (1922) and in the abridged edition of 1940, p. v. 

% Frazer, op. cit. (1940), p. 378. 31 Frazer, op. cit. (1940), pp. 264-283, 59. 

® Frazer, op. cit. (1940), pp. 289 ff. 33 Frazer, op. cit. (1940), pp. 267 f., 292, 592. 

* Nitze, MP, m1, 267 f., MP, vu, 145 f. 

% Our purpose here requires a search for sources which would warrant the use of the 
theme of coincidentiae oppositorum. The enormous bearing of the Fairy Mistress theme, 
and of the Fountain theme will be stressed later. 
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Chrétien’s version of certain Celtic traditions, though earliest in date, 
is often by no means the most primitive,* and, secondly, although there 
are Celtic analogues for the first and second part of Yoain separately, 
that “not a single early Celtic story furnishes a good parallel to both 
parts.*” Under such circumstances it is difficult to assess the significance 
for Yvain, of the story pattern concerned with Ctroi, Ciichulinn, and 
Blathnat as told in the Champion’s Bargain and in the Visit of Ctichu- 
linn to Curoi’s fortress, both in the Feast of Bricriu.** According to the 
well known pattern, Curoi, perhaps a reflection of the Older Sungod, 
causes Ciichulinn, perhaps the Young Sungod, to visit his Perilous Cas- 
tle. Cuchulinn makes his visit. Caroi acts ambiguously, sets tests for 
Cichulinn and in doing this, is assisted by his young relative (wife, 
daughter) Blathnat. She is not less ambiguous than Ciroi in her atti- 
tude towards the visitor who, finally, passes the tests victoriously. Ciroi 
takes his defeat surprisingly well. In fact, he may even welcome his defeat 
as a disenchantment, a good deed done to him by the intruder. If one as- 
sumes, as does Professor Loomis,**® that there is a mythical identity be- 
tween Ciroi and Ciichulinn,*® Ciroi’s combat with his younger self will 
seem analogous to the combat for the Arician Priesthood of Nemi." 
Thus, if it were possible to secure for Esclados sufficient traits which 
would disclose his Ciiroi-like, solar nature, his defeat by Yvain would be 
interpreted as the fight of the Older God with his younger self, and the 
theme of coincidentia oppositorum would seem confirmed by Celtic tradi- 
tion. Unfortunately, such reference cannot yet be exploited without 
Aare hesitation. Some of Esclados’ traits which have been vindicated as de- 
rived from the sungod (Ciroi, Cichulinn), may also be explained quite 
differently. Esclados’ noisy appearance (vs. 481), remindful of Ciroi’s 
somber aspect as god of storms, thunder, and lightning,** may in accord- 
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* Cf. G. L. Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), 
p. 241. R. S. Loomis, “The visit to the Perilous Castle: a study of the Arthurian modifica- 
tions of an Irish theme,” PMLA, xtvmt (1933), 11001. See also, in Nitze’s review of 
Zenker’s Yoainstudien, this statement: “It is unecessary to sustain that either the Irish 
Serglige or the Roman Arician Diana story were the actual sources of Yoain. Its origin is 
amply explained if we assume that it was derived from Celtic (i.e. Welsh or Breton) folk 
tales, having other world, ritualistic characteristics . .. which the Serglige and the Diana 
myth help us to understand” (MP, xx [1922], 101 f.). 

37 P. T. Cross, MP (xu, 1915), 643, n. 1. 

8 Cf. R. Thurneysen, Irische Helden und Kénigssage (Halle, 1921), pp. 441, 443, 445, 460. 

* R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1927), Book m and pp. 98 ff. 

© See also Loomis, ‘““Gawain, Gwri, and Cuchulinn,” PMLA, xm (1928), 390 ff. and 
the critique of Loomis’ views by M. Pitkin, The Biography of Sir Gawain in Medieval 
French Literature. (Unpublished thesis of the University of Chicago, 1928), p. 3 and passim. 

“ Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 72, 77-79, 81. ® Loomis, op. cit., p. 58 f. : 
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ance with the raising of the storm at the fountain, be assumed to be the 
young storm god’s challenge to the old.** But this storm-making has also 
been explained as a feature of rain-making heliotropes of the lapidaries.** 
Esclados’ name le Ros (vs. 1470) classifies him with other Red Knights,* 
but the reference to redness is not necessary solar. His superhuman 
height (vs. 522), and the Hosts encountered on their way to the fountain 
by Cologrenant, and, later, by Yvain (vss. 288 ff., 794), have been said 
to be three aspects of the shape shifting Curoi,** but they have also been 
explained as stock features of a hero’s visit in the Other World.‘ Escla- 
dos’ appearance at noon (vs. 411), related as it may be to a solar trait 
of the sun god whose strength vanishes at noon, cannot seem conclusive 
either, first because it is mentioned at the time of his meeting with 
Calogrenant, but not at the time of his much more telling encounter 
with Yvain, and, secondly, because the tradition contains no conclusive 
indication as to its origin.** The connection of the name Esclados le Ros 
with Mog Ruith, the druid associated with the slaying of St. John the 
Baptist,‘ raises another question concerning the solar nature of Escla- 
dos. It would seem on the surface that, if Mog Ruith means Esclave de 
la Roue,® the reference to the wheel, a solar symbol," and the Antichrist- 
like character of Mog Ruith,® would make Esclados (Mog Ruith) the 
opponent not only of Yvain, but also of St. John the Baptist whose mid- 
summer feast is an important date in the Yvain (vss. 669, 2574, 2750). 
Since St. John died at noon,® and the sword he was beheaded with, turns 
bloody at noon,™ the battle between Esclados and Yvain may seem to 
throw the shadow of a battle between Mog Ruith, the Antichrist and St. 
John. Considering, however, the many reasons for which solar attributes 
were given to Christ and St. John,® one cannot unhesitatingly decide 
that St. John and the Antichrist are Cichulinn and Ciroi ecclesiastized.™ 

* Loomis, op. cit., p. 71. 

“ Nitze, and collaborators Le Haut Livre du Graal: Perlesvaus. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932-1937), u, 257 and Brown, PMLA, xx (1905), 677, n. 8. 

“ Cf. Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 104 f. “ Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 110 ff. 

47 Cross and Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 9, n. 1. 

4 Cf. Pitkin, Biography of Sir Gawain, p. 8. See also Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 75, n. 5. 

4K, Miller Lisofski, ‘La légende de St. Jean dans la tradition irlandaise et le Druide 
Mog Ruith,” Etudes Celtiques, m1 (1938), 46 ff. 

5 Lisofsky, loc. cit., p. 49. For the recent attempt to derive Esclados from Galam, the 
name of an Irish giant see Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend, p. 123, n. 17. 

5! Lisofsky, loc. cit., p. 63. Loomis, JEGP, xm (1943), 168. 

8 Lisofsky, ibid. 53 Nitze, Perlesvaus, 0, 256. 

“ Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 247. 

55 See the recent article by A. H. Krappe, “The Hero Champion of Animals,’ MZQ, 
Iv (1943), 267 ff. 


5¢ For syncretism of heathen and Christian ideas in the Irish imrama see Brown, MP, 
XIV (1916), 385 ff. 
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The reference of Esclados to the Cuiroi cycle does become somewhat more 
probable on the ground that Yvain’s trip to the fountain, the fontainne 
perilleuse (vs. 810), classes the adventure with such types as the siége pe- 
rilleux, the lit perilleux the Perilous Castle. Esclados’ castle, appears in 
several respects as a Perilous one, and Yvain’s trip might seem to be vindi- 
cated as one of Cichulinn to Ctroi’s castle, an Irish theme for which 
Professor Loomis has found so many analogies in Arthurian romance.*” 

Considering the basic, archetypal nature of the theme of the Succession 
to the Priesthood of Nemi,®*—it is really thé backbone for Frazer’s 
encyclopedia of primitive human traits—we must assume that the theme 
of coincidentia oppositorum resurged again and again, on lower as well as 
higher levels of human development. On one such level, locally more or 
less confined to Irish and Welsh tradition, the pattern appeared in form 
of the Beheading game.*® On a later level of development, Arthurian re- 
flections of those stories have arisen.*® The latter either refer more 
directly to the Celtic elaboration of the Nemi theme, or they elaborate it 
through each other. Chrétien’s Yvain, the outgrowth of local traditions 
more specifically related to the original Nemi theme," contains the 
theme of coincidentia oppositorum as warranted by the original Nemi 
theme. As to Yvain’s direct obligation to the Celtic elaboration of the 
theme, the discussion is not closed.® 

Aside from the reference to the Nemi theme, there is, in the romance 
itself, some internal evidence for the assumption that Yvain is, un- 
wittingly, Esclados’ other self. Comparing Cologrenant’s words: “‘Havint 
pres a de set anz”’ (vs. 176), with the statement of the seneschal at 
Laudine’s court: “‘N’a mie ancor set anz parclos” (vs. 2089), we learn 
that the marriage of Laudine and Esclados had barely taken place at the 
time of Calogrenant’s visit to the fountain.** The same time relation 
exists between Yvain’s wedding and King Arthur’s visit shortly after. 
Yvain and Esclados coincide as to the time relation between the marriage 
of the Lord of the Fountain and the intrusion of a storm raiser. Preparing 
Yvain for his appearance before Laudine, Lunete, “li aparoille Robe 
d’escarlate vermoille” (vs. 1883—84),”’ thus making him coincide with 
Esclados in his quality as a Red Knight. Hartmann specifies that the 


57 Loomis, “The visit to the Perilous Castle: A Study of the Arthurian modifications 
of an Irish theme,” PMLA, xtvi1 (1933), 1001 ff. 58 See note 28. 

59 See Nitze, Perlesvaus, 1, 166 f., and note 2856 (p. 281), where the basic connection 
of the Green Knight Story with Frazer’s Golden Bough is hinted at. See also Nitze, “Is 
the Green Knight Story a Vegetation Myth,” MP, xxx (1935-36), 351-366. 

6 See note 57. 61 See note 27. 

® Professor Loomis’ soon forthcoming Chrétien de Troies and Celtic Tradition may well 
necessitate a reopening of the discussion. 

8 Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 20. 
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garment was actually Esclados.’** When Arthus, Keu, and Gauvain come 
to the fountain, Yvain actually meets them there (vss. 2222 ff.). Wedded 
to Laudine, and having become the Fountain’s Defender, he would act 
the way Esclados did before. The critical Keu who, just before Yvain’s 
arrival at the fountain, had vilified Yvain to Arthur (vss. 2179 ff.), asks 
for the privilege to fight the approaching Yvain whom he takes for 
Yvain’s undefeated opponent.—When Esclados’ body is being carried 
by, Yvain, invisible by virtue of Lunete’s ring, is lying on the bed in the 
hall (vss. 1173 ff.). His presence, however, is inferred by Laudine because 
Esclados’ wounds are bleeding afresh (vss. 1173 ff.). Laudine calls the in- 
visible murderer a ghost, fantosmes (vs. 1226). The macabre humor of 
this incident suggests a question: which one is the ghost? The dead man 
on the bier who so eloquently accuses his murderer through the bleedings 
of his wounds, or the man on the couch, alive, yet invisible?® 

We may, then, give Chrétien credit for his ability to grasp and develop 
the thought that an opponent may be mystically identical with the one 
he opposes. In a general way, Chrétien’s later years may be thought to 
have been filled with the Grail theme: Die Wunde schliesst der Speer nur, 
der sie schlug. Specifically, the subtlety of Chrétien’s insight into the 
paradox, “‘Qu’an a an un veissel trovee Amor et Haine mortel”’ (vss. 
6022-23), may well be more than casuistic, literary play.** Moreover, our 
author’s times were full of intellectual subtleties of interest not only to 
the learned, but also to lay circles.*’ Slim as the internal evidence for 
an adumbration of the theme of coincidentia may seem, this evidence 


“ Hartmann, Ywein vss. 2190 ff.—In a strikingly similar manner, Parzival, in the red 
armor of Ither, comes to the rescue against Clamide, and is mistaken for Clamide himself. 
Cf. Wolfram’s Parzival, ed. Martin (Halle, 1900), 1, vss. 1782-84, 20. For the transfer of 
the name of a character to his opponent cf. E. Brugger, ZFSL, ii (1930), 423-429 and 
W. Roach, The Didot Perceval (Philadelphia, 1941), p. 49. 

% Esclados appears “pres de midl”’ (vs. 411), Yvain defends Lunete “a ore de midi” 
(vs. 3950). 

% See also vss. 6024 f., 1436 ff., 1922 ff., 2642 ff., 2791 f., 5380 ff., discussed above. 

87 Alanus de Insulis in his A nticlaudianus (tr. W. H. Cornog, [Philadelphia], 1935, p. 69), 
says, describing a picture: “For David and Jonathan, these are not two and yet are one; 
although they are separated, they are not two in spirit, but one. They have their spirits, 
each sharing himself with his other self. That Pirithous may return himself to himself, 
returned to earth, Thesus tries the places, monsters and perils in inferno, denies to be able 
to live in himself unless he lives in his friend. Tideus seizes arms in order that the other 
Tideus may reign, fights against his own Polynices, and while he desires his second self to 
be king, seems to demand the kingdom for himself. On the one hand Nisus exists in Eury- 
alus, and on the other Euryalus thrives in Nisus and each of the comrades is counter- 
balanced by the other. Atrides is made among the Furies, and his madness Pylades judges 
to be his own, and Pylades suffers equally with his other and same self.’’ Chrétien who was 
perhaps a canon of the abbey of St. Loup (cf. L. A. Vigneras, MP, xxx [1935], 341), may 
well have been a match for Alanus in the grasping of such coincidentiae. 
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should be noted all the more because of the circumstance that its very 
slimness seems explained by the preponderance, in the Esclados episode, 
of the Fairy Mistress theme. That the preponderance of this theme, is 
not only a fact, but essential for the sens of the romance, must now be 
shown. Laudine’s decision to marry, ‘‘celui qui son seignor ocist’’ (vs. 
1810), is motivated by droit, san et reison, but only for the trivial reason 
that Yvain had meant no harm to her when he killed her husband. Her 
decision, in keeping with the allegiance of a fay to the bravest defender 
of her “‘custom,’’®* should not, as it has been done by the school of 
thought which sees the kernel of Yoain in the theme of the widow of 
Ephesus,** leave the reader with the impression of dubious moral im- 
plications.” Laudine’s decision to marry the slayer of her husband, be- 
comes reasonable, indeed, if we keep in mind that she, therewith, thou gh 
unwittingly, gives Yvain the opportunity which the finale made us as- 
sume to be the goal of Yvain’s development: the recognition on the 
spiritual level, of his identity with his opponent, that is, the experience 
of a triumph over his own self. In the light of Yvain’s spiritual goal, his 
marriage and subsequent behavior appears now as the stage in his life 
at which, though given the opportunity, he fails to grasp the spiritual 
significance of his triumph. In the romance, this failure is visualized as his 
enslavement to a fairy mistress. The ruthlessness with which Yvain con- 
ducted the pursuit of the dying man,” his concern to obtain evidence for 
his triumph,” shows Yvain yet unprepared to experience the humbling 
identity with his defeated opponent. Consequently, his inner lack of free- 
dom makes him Laudine’s slave, not really her husband.” 

Thus, the introduction of the Fairy Mistress theme, serves as the 
dramatic device which explains why Yvain, at this early stage of de- 
velopment, fails to learn the spiritual lesson of his triumph over Esclados. 
On the other hand, the Fountain theme can now be valued for its proper 
sens. The fountain, the spot where Yvain begins his career by failing 
to grasp the nature of his impending triumph, is also the place where, in 
the end, the sens of the coincidentia oppositorum is revealed to him.” 

It is in his relationship with Gauvain that Yvain shows more palpable 
evidence of his ability to experience himself as his opponent’s other self. 
Gauvain is Yvain’s opponent. Significantly, the encounter of the two was 


8 Cf. L. A. Paton, “The Story of Grisandole,”” PMLA, xxm (1907), 269 f. 

Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 43 ff. 

7 The impression is given by the statement: “Mes ore est messire Yvains sire, Et li 
morz est tot obliéz’’ (vss. 2162-65), and, “‘Cil qui l’ocist est mariéz an sa fame, et ansanble 
gisent’’ (vss. 2166-67), contrary to Andreas’ regula vu: “Biennalis viduitas pro amante 
defuncto superstiti praescribitur amanti. Sparnaay, op. cit., p. 42.” 

™ See Note 25. ™ See vss. 1339 ff. % See note 15. 

%™ The connection of the Fountain with the Lion theme will be discussed. 
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planned to take place at the fountain.” In a sublimated sense, Gauvain is 
Yvain’s opponent at the fountain in that it is he, Gauvain, who causes 
Yvain to give up temporarily his lordship over Laudine’s fountain, and 
thus, is really responsible for Yvain’s misfortunes. Quite subtly, the figure 
of Gauvain also appears adumbrated as the one who takes Yvain’s 
place or, almost might take his place, first by the suggestion that Gau- 
vain courts Lunete who, in a sense, is the shadow of Laudine,” and es- 
pecially, by the fact that Gauvain is Lunete’s first choice when she needs 
a champion to prove the worthiness of the marriage arranged by her 
(vss. 3703 ff.). Only the fact that Gauvain is not available, makes Yvain 
the defender of the woman accused of having arranged his marriage. 
However, as in the case of Esclados, the coincidentia between Gauvain 
and Yvain, will have to be examined on the ground of internal evidence 
rather than with the reference to the assumption that Gauvain is also one 
of the Arthurian reflections of Cichulinn, Curoi’s other self.””7 Aside from 
the fact already mentioned, Yvain’s action as a substitute for Gauvain 
at Lunete’s trial, he acts in exactly the same capacity as defender of 
Gauvain’s niece and nephews against Harpin (vss. 3915 ff.), a feat for 
which Gauvain personally, expresses his gratitude (vss. 6478 ff.). In both 
incidents, Yvain cheerfully accepts a role as champion of second choice, 
and, by the outcome, proves himself Gauvain’s equal. He has made prog- 
ress in the practice of humility. The two incidents also show that he is 
motivated by a sense of duty rather than the pride of his first trip to the 
fountain. The decrease of pride may also be estimated by his lack of 
actual eagerness to embark upon the adventure of the Pesme Avanture.”® 


% The absence of the faithful lion during Yvain’s combat with Gauvain towards the 
end of Yoain, has been explained by the circumstance stil] traceable in the Mabinogi, 
that the fight between Yvain and Gauvain took place at the fountain before the lion was 
introduced. Cf. Brown, PMLA, xx, 680 f. 

% vss. 2415 ff. The mythological implications claimed for this friendship will be dis- 
cussed in subsequent context. 

™ For this assumption see Loomis, “Gawain, Gwri, and Cfchulinn,”” PMLA, xi 
(1928), 384, ef al. For its critique see Pitkin, op. cit., pp. 1-27. The use of the epithet “sun 
of knighthood”’ for Gauvain (vs. 2406 f.) is a literary conceit (cf. Pitkin, op. cit., p. 56, 
n. 9), used also for Yvain himself (vss. 3249), and for both Gauvain and Yvain in Daniel 
vom Blihenden Tal (ed. G. Rosenhagen, Breslau 1894, vss. 254-257), and can hardly be 
claimed as evidence for Gauvain’s “‘solar’’ nature.—The fact that Gauvain, Arthur, and 
Kev on their trip to the fountain for the purpose of raising the storm, do not encounter 
the Herdsman of Calogrenant’s trip, and, later, of Yvain’s trip, seems to show that the 
Herdsman was originally distinct from the Fountain theme. (Cf. Nitze, MP, vm, 158). 
If Gauvain were distinctly a “solar’’ hero, and if the Herdsman were clearly one of the 
shapes of Cairoi, the presence or absence of the Herdsman on Gauvain’s trip should have 
been explained. 

78 Very differently from Erec’s attitude towards his last adventure, the Joie de la Cort 
(Erec, vss. 5449 ff.), in the Pesme Avanture, Gauvain has no part. But, inserted as it is in 
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To the dame auques d’aage (vs. 5143), who advises him not to stay, he 
humbly agrees: “‘se je creoie Vostre consoil, je cuideroie, Que ‘i eusse 
enor et preu”’ (vss. 5163-65). If he, nevertheless, stays in the perilous 
castle, he acts not by defiance, but by the necessity of circumstances, for, 
“Se ne savroie, an quel leu Je trovasse ostel anuit mes’’ (vss. 5166-67).7° 
Moreover, it is necessity, not the spirit of defiance that makes him face 
the two netuns of the Pesme Avanture, a nuance which, for all the 
prowess he manifests, is none the less clearly stated: ““Donc m’i covient il 
tote voie conbatre maleoit gre mien” (vss. 5506-07). The practice of 
humility, exemplified by Yvain’s readiness to act as a substitute, by his 
motivation through necessity rather than the spirit of defiance, is further 
developed in his attitude towards his duel with Gauvain, an incident 
which, aside from the evidence it shows of Yvain’s personal humility,*® 
also shows him ready for subordination in social terms. Yvain’s protégée 
in this duel, the younger daughter, the one with the rightful claims, is, 
by King Arthur’s decision, to be fame of her older wrongful sister, the 
protégée of Gauvain. The king says to the older sister: ‘Si l’amez come 
vostre fame, Et ele vos come sa dame” (vss. 7441-42). This reestablish- 
ment, for the two sisters, of the feudal order of things, this rejection even 
of a justified spirit of revolt on the part of the younger sister, reflects 
upon the state of mind of her champion, Yvain himself. Willing as he 
was to consider himself defeated by Gauvain, his “‘other self”’ according 
to the casuistic digression at the beginning of the combat (vss. 6001 ff.), 
Yvain seems equally willing to accept, as a legality, the subordination of 
his protégée under her older, wrongful sister. This willingness may well 
be accepted as indicating a stage of Yvain’s development in which he no 
longer fails to experience triumph as one over his own self. 

Thus the theme of coincidentia oppositorum seems to be developed on 
two levels: in Yvain’s relationship with Esclados and with Gauvain. If, 
as we have suspected, the theme assumes finally the meaning of Yvain’s 
victory over his own self, such victory is to be conceived as the result of 
an inner Léuterung, the result of self effacing humility. In this process, 
Yvain’s attitude toward Gauvain constitutes a connecting link between 
the Esclados episode and the finale. Whereas with regard to Esclados, 
Yvain does not yet seem to understand the spiritual implications of the 
coincidentia, his attitude toward Gauvain brings him closer to his goal. 
Gauvain is his opponent, he functions as Gauvain’s substitute, and, 
willingly, subordinates himself to Gauvain. Such a development on the 
part of the protagonist cannot be conceived without some soul searching, 





the adventure which leads to Yvain’s duel with Gauvain, the Pesme Avanture elaborates 
Yvain’s mood of humility climaxed in his final attitude towards Gauvain. 
7 Italics added. 89 As discussed above. 
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and not without some relapses into previous less mature positions. The 
former, the Nosce te ipsum, seems adumbrated in Yvain’s experience with 
the hermit, the latter, in the account of his cure by the dame de Noroison. 

By retrospection, compared with the Herdsman of Yvain’s phase of 
pride (vss. 288 ff. 794 f.), the Gestalt of the hermit assumes the feature 
of a spiritualized replica of the Herdsman (vss. 2822 ff.). The inner 
aesthetic economy of the romance would make us suspect a corres pond- 
ence between the Herdsman who struck up the tune of marvel for Yvain 
the Curious, and the hermit who sets the stage for the despairing Yvain’s 
repentence. The Herdsman who claims mastery over his bulls (vss. 344 
ff.) commits his exuberant, naively selfish vitality to Yvain in his state 
of naively selfish, marvel seeking exuberance. The hermit moved by fear 
and charity, resorts to cooking the game slain by Yvain (vss. 2873). This 
venison, supplied by Yvain in his madness, and made ready with trepida- 
tion, by the hermit, is no longer a boast of strength for either one. It is 
eaten, “‘sanz sel et sanz poivre” (vs. 2880). The hides of the animals slain 
by Yvain are sold by the hermit who “estoit an paine Des cuirs vandre 
et d’acheter pain”’ (vss. 2883-84). 

Although the figure of the frightened hermit seems well placed to 
put before Yvain the lesson of Nosce te ipsum, Yvain still fails to under- 
stand. The cure of his madness by the dame de Noroison in the episode 
which follows that of the hermit, seems the example for a pseudo-cure, 
a shortcut, just as his marriage had been a shortcut, a pseudo-solution 
to the problem of true love. The fact that after his cure, he attempts to 
commit suicide at the fountain (vss. 3511 ff.), should furnish sufficient 
evidence that her curative balm has failed to make him guariz et sains. 
Just as his status as a lover had been that of the slave of a fairy mistress, 
the cure given to him is that administered by a fairy. The fairy char- 
acter of the lady of Noroison is clear.*! The ointment she uses to cure 
Yvain, has been given to her by Morgain the Wise (vs. 2953). Her ap- 
pearance with two damsels seems to indicate some derivation of herself 
from Morgain as Morgain is to be thought of as being one of a triad of 
fays.* As Morgain herself, she is using ointments, has some connection 
with the water as hinted at in the incident that one of her damsels drops 
the empty ointment box in the river rade et bruianz (vs. 3089) ,** she sees 
to it that Yvain gets a steed, and wishes to keep him as lover and 


81 For her location as related to the Diana cult see Nitze, MLN, xrx (1904), 80 ff. and 
note 44 above. 

82 Similarly, the ointment used by Guivret’s sisters (Erec, vss. 4211-44). Cf. Paton, 
Fairy Mythology, pp. 64, 266 f. 

83 Cf. Loomis, ‘““Morgain La Fee and the Celtic Goddesses,” Speculum, xx (1945), 193 f. 

* Loomis, loc. cit., p. 196, n. 1, and al. loc. 85 Loomis, loc. cit., p. 189. 
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husband.® Yvain’s association with the dame de Norcison may therefore 
well be understood as a temporary relapse into the fairy spell on the 
part of a man who, in need for a cure, resorts first to the fairy way of 
cure and recovery, just as he had formerly resorted first to the fairy way 
of love and marriage.*’ Consequently Yvain in the dame de Noroison 
episode, will be expected to assume the features of Esclados, his “other 
self” of the fairy mistress stage. Indeed, Yvain’s performance as the 
lady’s champion against the Count of Allier, seems in some respects a 
replica in the Chanson de geste style of his battle with Esclados, only 
with the significant nuance that Yvain acts as if he were himself and 
Esclados in one person. Like Esclados, Yvain begins the fight as the 
defender of the lady’s castle. Like Esclados, he withdraws, “un petit s’est 
arriere trez” (vss. 3152 ff.). Up to that point, Allier acts as the intruder. 
Then, Allier, like Esclados, flees to his stronghold (vs. 3275). Yvain, 
true to his role when he pursued Esclados, “tant le chace,...” (os. 
3274). Like Esclados, Allier succeeds in taking refuge inside of his castle 
(vs. 3278). 

The episodes of the hermit and of the dame of Noroison, show Yvain 
in a state of mind flickering between soul-searching revaluations, and his 
old visions as the slave of a fairy mistress. By a stroke of genius, Chrétien 
has found the visualization of Yvain’s real recovery: by the introduction 
of the lion. The function of Yvain’s lion remains now to be examined as 
the device by means of which Yvain really gets accustomed and ad- 
justed to the new truth that his triumph can be real only as one over his 
own self. 

Il 

After her careful study of the literature up to 1940, internal evidence 
has led Miss Wilczynski to conclude that the close union of Yvain and his 
lion, a union so insistently underscored by the author, suggests more 
than a mere companionship—an indissoluble oneness between the two. 
The lion forms almost an integral part of Yvain’s being, a dimidium 
animae meae.* Professor Nitze’s suggestion that Chrétien is harboring the 
conceit of explaining by amplificatio the etymon of Yvain’s pseudonym, 
“Chevalier au lyon,” is supported by Chrétien’s use of a similar procedure 
in Cligés.*® The concept of amplificatio will be helpful for the support of 


% Loomis, Ibidem. Professor Loomis mentions fées other than our dame. 

8? Yvain together with Gauvain and Morgain are referred to as being in Avalon. Cf. 
Graindor de Brie’s Bataille Loquifer in LeRoux de Lincy’s Livre de Légendes (Paris, 1936), 
p. 256. 

88 Wilczynski, op. cit., pp. 87, 92. In the text see vss. 3798, 4549 ff., 4561, 4562 ff., 4701 f. 

8° Vss. 962-989. Cf. E. Faral, Les arts pottiques du XII* et du XIII* siecle (Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1924), p. 66 f. For Yvain’s pseudonym see also E. Brugger, “Yvain and his Lion,”’ 
MP, xxvut (1941), 267 ff. 
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our contention that the presence of the lion is, so to speak, mental! 
hygiene for the man who needs to integrate within himself the conflicting 
tendencies of his own nature. 

A symbol of knightly courtoisie,® the lion also displays occasionally 
uninhibited ferocity (vss. 4528 ff.). Far from being satisfied with the as- 
sumption that the latter is a residue of the lion’s Celtic provenance 
from other Fighting Animals,*' we may safely attempt to describe this 
paradoxical coexistence of gentleness with ferocity as an amplificatio of 
the paradoxes in the personality of Yvain himself. 

In the context with his Celtic background, the lion is a guiding as well 
as a helpful animal.” In Tochmarc Emire, and as far back as in the 
Cadmus story, the lion appears as a supernatural indicator of a pre- 
destined goal.™ In Yvain, it can be shown, that this goal is the recogni- 
tion by Yvain of his coincidentia with his opponents, and the spiritual 
consequences of this recognition. It should be noted that, the “‘oneness”’ 
of Yvain with his lion not withstanding,” Yvain’s first natural reaction 
to the lion is that he will have to fight the animal (vss. 3388 f.). It is not 
less noteworthy that, at the fateful fountain, where the lion imitates 
Yvain in his attempt to kill himself (vss. 3506 ff.), Yvain saves the lion 
by the very circumstance that he himself shows evidence of being still 
alive. “Quant cil [Yvain] de pasmeisons revint; Et li lions son cors retint”’ 
(vss. 3521-22). Thus, Yvain learns—at the fountain !—that to kill himself 
means to take the life of the one who, at first, looked like an opponent, 
whereas to remain alive means to preserve this “opponent’s”’ life. The 
detail that the lion, most unlike other animals of his or any kind, pre- 
pares to use the hero’s own sword in his attempt to kill himself (vss. 
3512-13), makes the oneness of the two even more palpable. The location 
of this incident at the fountain is also significant in the sense that it had 
been there where Yvain had felt very much that to preserve his own life 
meant to kill not himself, but his opponent (Esclados). It is also the place 
where Yvain had his sublimated encounter with Gauvain,® the opponent 
with whom, as we have seen, he did learn eventually to identify himself. 
The very connection of the Lion with the Fountain theme, that is, the 
performance of the lion on the spot where Yvain has met his opponents, 
makes the lion a common denominator for Yvain’s opponents. In addi- 


% Wilczynski, op. cit., pp. 87 ff. 

" Cf. T. M. Chotzen, “Le Lion de Owein (Yvain) et ses prototypes celtiques,”’ Neo- 
philologus, xv (1932-33), 51-58, 131-136. 

® Brown, PMLA, xx, 676, 679 n. 3, 680 f., 688, 706; Cross and Slover, Ancient Irish 
Tales, p. 163 f. 

% Wilczynski, op. cit., pp. 27 f. 

% See note 88. % See note 75. 
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tion to the fact that such a fierce opponent has been associated with the 
trait of potential gratitude, the mutual identification between a lion 
and his master, seems to be amply warranted if the coincidentia opposi- 
torum is, as we contend, a basic theme of Yvain. Specifically, the intro- 
duction for this purpose, of a lion rather than other Grateful Animals,’ 
seems explained partly by the possibility that Chrétien knew the story 
of a personage “‘of the lion,’’** partly because the Christian meaning of the 
lion and the Christian choice of the lion as against the serpent,®® em- 
phasize, in our poem, the Christian significance of the coincidentia.' 
Whereas formerly, Yvain’s conflict has been between his personal proud 
self and his personal opponent (Esclados, Gauvain), his choice to help the 
lion against the serpent constitutes a substitution of the “I against you” 
by the ‘‘Good against Evil.’”’ But, the choice of the lion is a choice of the 
Good, not only because of Christian symbolism associated with the lion 
image, but also because the lion’s devotion to his master, and Yvain’s 
concern for the lion, both displayed at the meeting place with former 
opponents, are “good” inasmuch as they evidence the practice of self 
effacement. 

One with his lion, Yvain is humbler,'™ but not weaker. His more pro- 
nounced humility expressed itself in his acceptance of the lion’s help in 
his feats as champion of Lunete, against Harpins, and against the 
netuns. The lion’s assistance, explicitly objected to by Laudine’s sen- 
eschal (vss. 4459 ff.), and by the mefuns (vss. 5552 ff.), may, for a super- 
ficial evaluation of Yvain’s knighthood, seem to detract from Yvain’s 
prestige. Yvain himself accepts these objections, and causes the lion to 
be removed from the scenes of battle (vss. 4472 ff., 5564 ff.). In vain. The 
lion breaks through his confinements to assist his master (vss. 4509 ff., 
5594 ff.), and yet, Yvain’s prowess not only seems unimpaired, but in- 
creased.'” The reasons for such seeming paradoxes are in full accord with 
the commands of humility. As Yvain’s adoption of the lion was an act of 
self effacement,—illustrated at the fountain,—the accepted assistance 
shows Yvain void of jealousy for his prestige as a man who needs no 


% See the Golfier episode discussed by A. Thomas, R, xxxiv (1905), 56-65 and the 
tradition derived from, and perhaps only reported by Peter Damianus’ Epistula v1, 5. 
For acts of homage paid by a lion see Kittredge, HSN, vir, 182, n. 1 and L. A. Hibbard, 
Mediaeval Romance in England (New York, 1924), p. 222. 

97 As, f.i., the eagle. Cf. Krappe, MZQ, rv, 270. 

%§ Cf. Brugger, MP, xxxvimi (1941), 267 ff. 

% Cf. A. G. Brodeur, “The Grateful Lion,’”’ PMLA, xxx1x (1924), 493, 498, 509 ff. 

100 Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 110, discusses the lion (St. Mark) in Florent et Octavian, an 
animal grateful, but one which disclosed also the relationship (brotherhood) of two op- 
ponents. 

101 Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 12. 10 Cf. Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 91. 
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help. This is a moral achievement for the man who had started by stealing 
away from Arthur’s court to challenge all by himself the Lord of the 
Fountain,—an achievement reenforced if we realize that the lion is the 
common denominator for Yvain’s opponent at the fountain. Secondly, 
the assistance accepted from the lion is an act of self-effacing tolerance 
even for the most intolerable traits of an opponent. For, in the zenith of 
his glory, Yvain does not dissociate himself from such trying assertions 
of unknightly ferocity as when, “‘li [Harpin] a tolue Une grant piece de la 
hanche”’ (vss. 4224-25), or when, “de l’espaule li [seneschal] esrache Le 
trandron... ” (vss. 4528-29), or when, “L’espaule tote et del bu treite”’ 
(vs. 5669). Far from merely relating such traits to Celtic residues,'® 
we see in the acceptance of the lion’s brutal assistance, an expression for 
the claim of moral Goodness to be strongly, even ruthlessly equipped 
against Evil. Based upon the renunciation of his own personal Ego, 
Yvain’s moral right to triumph over Evil, must seem so unchallengeable, 
that even the seemingly unfair advantage of the lion’s ferocious as- 
sistance, may be claimed to be “good,” and not motivated by selfish- 
ness. This is, then, the first instance for a sanctification of a seemingly 
unfair advantage. It prepares us well for our acceptance of the second 
instance in the finale, where Yvain, guariz et sains, compels his wife to 
forgive, by raising the storm at the fountain. The first instance has its 
beginning, the second its conclusion, at the fountain. The first instance 
trains us for the acceptance of the finale in that we learn that, at the 
fountain (!), a seemingly unfair advantage (such as the assertion of 
sovereignty), is not necessarily motivated by selfishness, but, para- 
doxically, may be the result of self effacing identification with a moral 
purpose!’ 


103 Cf. Chotzen, Neophil, xvu, 51 ff. 

1% Before reading Professor Krappe’s article (MLQu, tv (1943), 267 ff., I was informed 
by Professor Erwin Panofsky that the episode of the Lion and the Serpent has much in 
common with the one told by Stesichorus (Aelian, de nat. anim., xv, 37) of the Grateful 
Eagle and the Serpent. In this story (curiously omitted in Wittkower, “Eagle and Ser- 
pent,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, 1939, 293) which is related, together with the 
Androclus story by Cesare Ripa (S.V. “Memoria grata de’beneficii ricevuti,”’ illustrated 
by a lady holding both a lion and an eagle at her feet), one of sixteen harvesters, while trying 
to find water, encounters an eagle enveloped by a snake. He kills the snake with his sickle, 
thus saving the eagle. When he brings the water to his fifteen companions, they al! drink. 
The water was poisoned. The fifteen die. The sixteenth is prevented from drinking by the 
eagle who swoops down and shatters the vessel.—In this account, the vessel seems to fall 
under the category of testing vessels which are also known in Celtic traditions (Cf. Stokes, 
Windisch, Jrische texte, 11, pp. 205 f., 210). The facts that the Grateful Eagle operates in 
the vicinity of water (river), that Yvain’s lion shows his devotion at the fountain, and that 
some of the Celtic Fighting Animals, ancestors of the lion, are also associated with the 
water (Cf. Chotzen, Neoph., xvi (1932-33), 131 f.), make it not seem unreasonable to 
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IV 


In the two preceding sections of this article we have attempted to 
demonstrate the existence in Yvoain of the theme of coincidenita opposi- 
torum. Moving from Yvain’s attitude toward his first opponent, Esclados, 
to his more sublimated relationship with Gauvain, and studying the 
hero’s “oneness” with the lion, this common denominator of “opponent,” 
we have come to the conclusion that the theme of coincidenlia seems to 
acquire a progressively higher, and more spiritual significance. The 
hero’s chivalrous subordination under Gauvain, his “other self,” ap- 
pears thus as a victory over his own self. Superficially, and in Sparnaay’s 
words, unhdfisch gedacht, Yvain’s final action may seem a handy device 
to compel his wife. The fact, however, that this action appears as the last 
link in a long chain of spiritual development, makes it impossible to 
endorse any such trivial interpretations. This final action takes place in 
the very environment where a provocation calls for a response on the part of 
a provoked opponent. The circumstance that there is no opponent left, and 
that the final provocateur is the person who, normally ought to be the de- 
fending opponent, gains new significance in the light of our knowledge up 
to the finale. Having come to the fountain after his victory over his own 
self, Yvain must be assumed to commit this final provocation well aware 
that a victory over any potential opponent, if achieved on the level of his 
own spiritual development, must be a victory over his own self. Only so 
may we believe what we are told, namely that his provocation is moti- 
vated by Courtly Love (vss. 6511 ff.). Thus, the masterful assertion of a 
husband’s sovereignty, is shown to coexist with the spirit of Courtly 
Love. In order to seem Courtly Love, Yvain’s final action must be 
remembered as carried out by one whose several victories over his ‘own 
self”’ have evidenced his submissiveness, for what more can we expect of 
a man than to submit to his own self? On the other hand, this triumph 
over his own self notwithstanding, his power to compel his wife appears 
as a reality, unimpaired, and at a moment when the assertion of this 
power can no longer be rated as evidence of selfishness. 

Mythical as to its background, spiritual in its form as a victory over 
one’s own self, the coincidentia oppositorum has been seen to develop into 
a recognition of the nature of one’s own self, a Nosce te ipsum. Para- 
doxically, the submissiveness of Courtly Love has been seen to coexist 
with the assertion of sovereignty on the part of a husband who, taught 





raise the question if there is any more fundamental connection between Grateful Animals 
(lions, eagles), the water, and testing vessels. Without being equipped here, to investigate 
the connection, we may go so far as to suggest that in Yoain, the fountain (with its bacin) 
is not without the function of a tester, with the Grateful Lion as a helper in making a hero 
pass his “‘tests.” 
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to understand the meaning of Nosce te ipsum, has learned the nature of 
his self. Thus we find in Yvain two factors: Love in marriage, and as the 
result of the knowledge of oneself. In these two respects, Chrétien’s con- 
ception differs radically from the concept of Courtly Love as recently 
discussed by A. J. Denomy.'® According to this author’s searching 
analysis, “the courtly lover has to divorce the fulfillment of his love from 
the love itself,’ and the point of departure for the courtly lover is not 
self-knowledge, but “‘the sight and contemplation of the external and 
internal beauties of the beloved.’ These very same factors are advanced 
among the arguments why Courtly Love is supposed to differ radically 
from the Love as conceived by Christian Mysticism, on the ground that in 
the latter, Love is fulfillment (as in marriage), and reached by self-knowl- 
edge.’*? Obviously, these two factors described as radically different from 
Courtly Love, are precisely the ones which we have been at pains to 
establish for Yvain. Unjustified as it would seem to claim that the 
existence of these two factors in Yvain would reveal connections between 
Yvain and Christian Mysticism, a rejection of such connections would 
have to be enforced by arguments other than those advanced in De- 
nomy’s analysis. 

Is there any likelihood in favor of such connections? 

Christian Mysticism and its theory of Amor Dei has been fully de- 
veloped in the Mystical Theology of St. Bernard.'®* Although the work 
and influence of this Cistercian is close to the Chrétien’s sphere of ac- 
tivity,°* a direct influence on Chrétien of St. Bernard can hardly be 
demonstrated. Chrétien’s frame of mind seems much closer to the spirit 
of La Fontaine than to the austerity of the abbot of Clairvaux. More- 


1% The reference which I owe to the kindness of Professor Helmut Hatzfeld is “An in- 
quiry into the origins of Courtly Love,” Mediaeval Studies, v1 (1944), 175-260 and “Ein’ 
Amors,” idem, vii (1945), 139-207. 

1% Denomy, idem., p. 193 107 Denomy, ibid. 

108 Fistula de caritate ad Carthusianos, PL, ¢eLxxxm, 995-1000; De gradibus humilitatis 
et superbiae, PL, ctxxxm, 941-972; De diligendo Deo, PL, ctxxxim, 973-995; In cant 
Canticorum sermones, 1-xxiv, P.L., cLxxxul, 785-889, Cf. E. Gilson, The Mystical The- 
ology of St. Bernard, transl. A. H. C. Downes (New York: Sheed F. Ward, 1940). 

109 About the contact of the Cistercians with Troyes and the economic life at the Fairs 
of Champagne Cf. E. Chapin, Les villes de foires de Champagne (Paris: Champion, 1937), 
pp. 9 ff. About the economic adaptability to market conditions, characteristic for the 
Cistercians as against the Cluniacs Cf. I. W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History 
of the Middle Ages (New York: The Century Co., 1928), pp. 621 ff. About Cistercian foun- 
dations in and near Troyes, Cf. E. Vacandard, Vie de St. Bernard (Paris, 1910), 1, pp. 389 ff. 
and the same (11, pp. 181 ff.), about the political influence of St. Bernard in settlements 
between Louis VII and the Count of Champagne. About the spiritual influence on chivalric 
ideals, of St. Bernard’s treaties, De Laude Novae Militiae (PL, cuxxxv, 227), Cf. S. 
Painter, French Chivalry (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 68 ff. 
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over, since Paschale P. Parente has shown that the mystical terminology 
of the twelfth century is basically very much like that of the early Fathers 
of the Church," the establishment of evidence for direct borrowing is 
made almost impossible. Indirect borrowing, on the other hand, may 
well be considered. Far from implying a genuine attachment to mystical 
ideas, the use of mystical terms and patterns of thought by worldly 
poets can be understood as parody in the sense in which this term has 
been adopted by Professor Hatzfeld.‘" ‘“‘The ascetic mystical spirit of 
the church, . . . was consciously answered by a ‘renaissance’ movement 
of the wealthy and noble... They simply put the love of the sexes in 
place of the love of God...’ By the middle of the century, a great 
number of theories of love had been developed,’™ many of which are 
mystic in their conception. By the time of Andreas’ De arte honeste 
amandi,'“ the borderline between genuine, theological mysticism, and 
secularizing parodies thereof, must have been considerably blurred. It 
is quite conceivable, therefore, that Chrétien drew not only from Andreas, 
but from sources where the concept of mystical marriage had been 
developed, and that he, by the way of courtly secularization, derived 
therefrom his concept of Courtly Love fulfilled in marriage. The reasons 
why we point at St. Bernard as one of Chrétien’s possible, but indirect 
sources of inspiration," is the circumstance that we have in St. Bernard’s 
Mystical Theology, a summary for a pattern of thought which, as Parente 
showed, had been developed by St. Bernard, and which has continued 
to develop fairly constantly after him. 

Checked against this summary of mystical thought, our analysis of 
Yvain can be understood as its parody, provided that, following Professor 
Hatzfeld’s example, we use the world without disparaging undertones.’ 

The beginning of evil ways is curiositas."" Yvain’s first trip is not so 
much an avanture, but the seeking of a mervoille,"* the object of curiosity. 


"0 Quaestiones de Mystica Terminologia (Washington: The Catholic University, 1941), 
passim. 

11 RR, xxxv (1944), 167 f. Professor Hatzfeld refers to the social background of the 
troubadours, but his statement, as he told me personally, applies also to Northern France. 

2 Tbid. Italics added. 

113 Gilson, op. cit., p. 24, and for a chronology of the writings, pp. 15 f. 

14 Cf. A. Steiner, Spec, tv, 92-94 for the date 1174-1186. 

45 Chrétien may have drawn on earlier sources such as Parente has pointed out as having 
been used by St. Bernard. 

46 For this following comparison we quote from Gilson’s compact analysis (see note 
108). 

7 Gilson, op. cit., pp. 41, 155-157, 222. 

U8 Wilczynski, op. cit., p. 5, n. 3, distinguishes between avanture and mervoille in Yvain, 
vss. 362, 366, 370 ff. The story of the fountain is a marvel story. Cf. Nennius, De Mirabilibus 
Britanniae, and Wace, Rou, vs. 6415 (both in Wilczynski, ibid.). 
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Curiositas breeds superbia, the most serious vice."'® Yvain’s treatment of 
Esclados is the picture of selfish pride.’*° To this bad attitude, cor- 
responds Love in its objectionable form, cupiditas, so much manifested 
by Yvain under his first spell, that his undisciplined love for the widow 
has long been thought to constitute the kernel of the romance. Curiositas, 
superbia, cupiditas cause dispair. The spiritual road upward starts with 
the recognition of the frailty of one’s self, and of human nature in general, 
that is, by the recognition of man’s state of mecessitas.'’*! We have seen it 
marked in the mad Yvain’s dire need and nakedness when he en- 
counters the hermit, and in the recovered Yvain’s concern for women in 
a state of frailty, so disenchantingly different from the spell of a fairy 
mistress. The recognition of man’s humble condition is the beginning of 
Nosce te ipsum, self-knowledge. Based on self-knowledge, man is to 
practice humilitas, self-effacement.'” A main purpose of our study has 
been to show that the mythical background of Yvain is such as to sug- 
gest the development of the theme of coincidentia oppositorum. The 
theme acquires the meaning that a victory over the opponent is a victory 
over one’s own self.—For the man who through self-knowledge has 
conquered his selfishness, the reward is Amor Dei. This love has its full- 
fillment equivalent to love in marriage. Sic amare, nupsisse est.’ ‘‘Plac- 
ing himself on the plane of the spiritual life, the mystic is in a position to 
ask of supernatural love what, as a man, he would ask of carnal love.’ 
Secularized, or, in Hatzfeld’s term, as a parody, in Yvain, the essentially 
marital nature of fulfillment seems to be stressed by the final display of 
sovereignty, an essential feature of an orthodox conception of matri- 
mony. Asserted by a man who has been seen to win victories over his 
own self, this sovereignty cannot be suspected to be motivated by a 
selfish desire to dominate. By being able to submit to compulsion, 
Laudine loses her superiority as an imperious fay, and thus appears to 
be loved in her state of necessitas (her need for protection) by the man 
who has won victories over his own self. 

Recognition of man’s frailty, self-effacement to the extent of experienc- 
ing an opponent as one’s other self, and marital sovereignty are thus 
claimed to be constituent factors in the main plot of Yvain. Retrospec- 
tively, and in form of a confirmation, we may now try to understand the 
Introduction of the romance as a prefiguration of the problems it under- 
takes to develop. 

In the beginning, King Arthur’s afternoon sleep, mentioned as a very 
unusual happening (vss. 42 ff.), and contrary to his custom on days of 

19 Gilson, ibid. 120 See note 25. 


121 Gilson, of. cit., pp. 39 ff. 122 Gilson, op. cit., pp. 155-157. 
1233 Gilson, op. cit., pp. 191 ff. 1% Gilson, of. cit., p. 192. 
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high festivity (vss. 46 ff.),! is certainly a strange detail to expand upon. 
But this reference to the king in a passive state, seems to be without 
derogatory implications, and to add to the idyllic, almost melancholic 
tone of the entire introductory part up to the report of Calogrenant’s 
unglorious, but not undignified recollections. It may well seem that the 
emphasis upon the great king’s little nap, would prepare the reader for 
the greatness involved in facing the smallness of human nature, man’s 
state of mecessitas. Very much in keeping with the aesthetic economy of 
the romance, the king’s sleep and ensuing awakening, may be an idylized 
and euhemerized reflex of a tradition as it appears later on in the theme 
of Arthur’s sloth.’ Chrétien’s complaint that, in his days, the spirit of 
Arthurian knighthood is no longer what is used to be at Arthur’s time 
(vss. 18 ff.), evokes the inference that, in Chrétien’s days, knighthood 
has fallen asleep as did Arthur himself in the days of fables. Against such 
a background, Calogrenant’s presentation seems to set the standard that 
even a knight of somewhat dormant prowess, may still be a great gentle- 
man.'”” Almost a snob, if we believe the crusty Keu (vss. 71 ff.), Calogre- 
nant reports with a genteel sense of humor, his humbling experience at 
the fountain, and, after the defeat, “Delez la fontaine m’assis Un petit, 
si me reposai (vss. 548-549).” 

Thus, whereas Calogrenant’s urban recumbency fits in with the mood 
created by Arthur’s slumbering, and by the drowsiness of knighthood in 
general, Yvain’s decision to rise and try again, is in harmony with 
Arthur’s awakening, and is the indication of an awakened spirit of 
knighthood. The urbanity of Calogrenant’s ways makes us overlook the 
fact that he tells his story reluctantly, at the queen’s insistence (vss. 
140 ff.). Summed up in terms of humility such as, “Au revenir por fol me 
tine, Si vos ai conte come fos (vss. 578-579),” Calogrenant’s confession 
of defeat is a practice of humilitas. Yvain’s adventure which is an en- 
larged replica of Calogrenant’s experience, may, therefore, well be ex- 
pected to set forth Aumilitas, foreshadowed as its practice had been in 


125 Wilczynski, op. cit., pp. 2, referring to Cross and Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 86, 
explains Arthur’s sleep in connection with the theme of ofium, further developed in Yvain, 
vss. 2483 ff. 

128 See Nitze, Perlesvaus, 1, 26 ff., 1, 90, 203. The tradition may also have been related 
to Arthur’s disappearance, the ‘‘Breton hope” for his survival and return. Cf. R. S. Loomis, 
MP, xxxt (1941), 289. For the persistence of this tradition and of its soporific suggestions 
of peace, see the Hostess’ account of Falstaff’s death in Shakespeare’s King Henry V, 
Act 11, Sc. 3: “Nay sure, he’s not in hell; he’s in Arthur’s bosom if ever a man went to 
Arthur’s bosom. ‘A made a finer end . . . an it had been any Christom child . . . ’ a babbled 
of green fields.’’ Cf. Raglan, The Hero, p. 215. 

127 Chrétien almost expresses this standard when he contends, “Qu’ancor Vaut miaux, 
. .. Unscortois morz qu’uns vilains vis (vss. 312).” 
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the Introduction. Gained at a much higher cost, and experienced on a 
much higher level of maturity,’** Yvain’s Aumilitas will be shown to co- 
exist not only with urbanely endured defeat, but with unchallengeable 
triumph. 

The theme of coincidentia is foreshadowed in the relationship of 
Calogrenant and Yvain, his nephew, on the one hand, and towards Keu 
on the other. Calogrenant may mean Keu le grenant.'® To what extent 
was Chrétien aware of a possible mythical identity between the two?'*° 
From the point of view of the romance itself, Keu is a fitting opponent for 
uncle and nephew. He shows no recognition of mecessitas, certainly no 
practice of humilitas. Inasmuch as he plays with regard to Yvain the 
same role which Calogrenant had played with regard to Esclados, a 
coincidentia of the humorous kind between such opponents as the genteel 
Calogrenant and the unmannerly grumbler seems suggested. 

Thus, three themes of the romance seem prefigured in the Introduc- 
tion: necessitas, humilitas, coincidentia oppositorum. So does the question 
of sovereignty. The fact that Arthur sleeps while his wife, on the verbal 
level at least, causes the storm to be raised at the fountain, questions 
his sovereignty as a husband. The impression is confirmed later by the 
criticism of the king’s incompetence in the matter of the abduction of 
Guenevere. Although the point is not labored, the king’s sovereignty 
as a husband, seems little less dormant than his physical self in the 
beginning. As to Calogrenant, his Hospitable Host and the latter’s 
traditionally most pleasant daughter, receive him with the same friendli- 
ness after his defeat as before (vss. 561 ff.). Although this attitude of 
the Hospitable Host is by no means uncommon, it helps to imply that 
Calogrenant’s defeat could have become as easy a shortcut to his sov- 
ereignty as his practice of humilitas. 

The spiritual scope of Chrétien’s Yvain may be measured by the 
distance from the house of the Hospitable Host where Calogrenant found 
such loving reception after his defeat, to Laudine’s fountain where Yvain 
finally learned his hard lesson that, coexistent with humility, sovereignty 
secures Courtly Love. 

ALFRED ADLER 

Central Michigan College 


428 Yvain for one, received the lesson of Calogrenant’s tale as all the listeners were asked 
to receive it, not with his ears only, but with his heart (vss. 150 ff.). 

129 This derivation was suggested by Loomis, MLN, xi (1928), 215-222. 

139 Professor Loomis does not believe that Chrétien was aware of it. Cf. “Malory’s 
Beaumains,” PMLA, trv (1939), 667. 

181 Vss, 3706 f. 
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XIX 


NEW LIGHT ON ORIENTAL SOURCES FOR WOLFRAM’S 
PARZIVAL AND OTHER GRAIL ROMANCES 


I. ORIENTAL SOURCES FOR THE PARZIVAL 


ID Wolfram have any other sources beside Chrétien? Opinions are 

still divided. According to Fourquet,' he used only two different 
Chrétien Mss. Weber assumes three additional sources, one for the 
“Enfances Perceval,” another for books 1 and 1, and a third one, 
which he considered an alchemistic writing, for the Grail.? Schneider, 
summing up the investigations of scholars in his history of MHG litera- 
ture, holds that Wolfram must have known, beside Chrétien, a Grail 
story in Oriental setting.* My own research has gone in a similar direction 
and like Schneider, I am indebted to the pioneers in this field, to Vese- 
lovskij‘ and Singer,’ founders of the Ethiopian theory. 

It is necessary indeed to shed some new light upon those Oriental 
sources. Among Veselovskij’s contributions, his articles in Russian have 
remained unknown to a great extent, and it is just those that interest us 
here. Furthermore, he weakened his own case by propagating several 
different theories. His discovery of the Georgian legend about Joseph of 
Arimathia eclipsed his findings about Ethiopia. Finally, many facts have 
since been learned about Abyssinia, and also about the composition of 
the Parzival, which tend to corroborate his earlier assumptions about 
an Ethiopian source. 

Three features of the Parzival, all missing in Chrétien, force our eyes 
to look towards far-off Abyssinia: first, India and the Prester John; sec- 
ond, the Grail as a stone; third, Feirefiz, son of Belakane.*® 

1. Already in Homer (Od. 1, 423), Ethiopia seems to have been con- 
fused with India. Ever since the early Church writers (see e.g. , Rufinus) 
Ethiopia was called India—India interior, media, or tertia—since it was 
considered the Western part of the supposed vast continent of India.’ 


1 J. Fourquet, Wolfram d’ Eschenbach et le Conte del Graal (Paris, 1938). 

2G. Weber, Wolfram von Eschenbach. Seine dichterische und geistesgeschichtliche Be- 
deutung. Deutsche Forschungen, ed. F. Panzer and J. Petersen, v. 18 (1928). 

3H. Schneider, Heldendichtung—Geistlichendichtung—Ritterdichtung (Heidelberg, 
1925), p. 281. 

‘ For a list of his writings quoted here, as well as for all references quoted by the author’s 
name only, see the Bibliographical Remarks at the end of this article. 

5S. Singer, “Uber die Quelle von Wolframs Parzival,”’ ZfdA, xxiv (1900), 321 f.; “Wolf- 
rams Stil und der Stoff des Parzival,’’ Sitsungsberichte der kais. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, 
phil-hist. Kl., cLxxx (1916). 

6 On all these items, cf. Martin’s Commentary, especially to Pars. 57, 22. 

7E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Ethiopia, etc. (London, 1928), 1, 178; J. B. Coul- 
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The assumption of an Abyssinian source will explain both the title and 
name of “‘Prester John,” for as a matter of fact, the Abyssinian kings had 
to be deacons.* This led Aba SAlih, the Coptic author who wrote in the 
first years of the thirteenth century, to state that they had to be priests.® 
As for the name John, there is a word Zan, meaning ‘‘majesty,”’ which is 
added almost always to the names of the kings in the lists of Aksum. 
This word could easily be interpreted as Gian (Giovanni) by Italian 
travelers.'® The occasional identification of Prester John with a Mon- 
golian conqueror" does not preclude an Ethiopian origin of the concept.” 

2. To this very day, every Abyssinian church uses a so-called Tabot," 
a slab of wood (or stone, as Ludolf says),’* upon which they place the 
Bread and Wine of the Communion. But the /abot is considered even 
holier than the holy species. Covered with precious fabrics, it is carried 
around in procession. No layman, no European is supposed to have seen 
a tabot—though some scholars who actually visited Ethiopia, like Bent 
and Beth, penetrated into the secret. The Jabot is now a kind of portable 
altar, but it represents the Table(s) of the Law which are kept by the 
Abyssinians in their cathedral at Aksum."® These Tables of the Law are 


beaux, Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Abyssinie (Paris, 1929), 1, 86; C. Marinescu, 
“Le Prétre Jean,”’ Académie roumaine, Bull. de la section historique, x (1923), 108. Cf. 
also the MHG Lucidarius, ed. Heidlauf, 1915, p. 11, |. 16: “Der lande du da heizent India, 
sint dru.”’ 

8 Marinescu, Joc. cit., p. 104; F. Alvares, Verdadeira Informacao das Terras do Preste 
Joao das Indias, ed. A. R. Machado (1943), p. xxxiii. 

® Anecdota Oxoniensia. The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and Some Neighbouring 
Countries, attributed to Aba Sélih the Armenian. Ed. and tr. by B. T. A. Evetts, with notes 
by A. J. Butler (Oxford, 1895), p. 286 (fol. 105 b): ‘All the kings of Abyssinia are priests.” 
About the date of Aba Salih’s book, see ibid., p. x, and C. Conti Rossini, Storia d’ Etiopia 
(1928), 1, 308 and 318: “poco dopo il 1208.”” No reference to Aba Salih is made by either 
Veselovskij or Singer. 

10 Coulbeaux, 1, 204, 260. Marinescu, pp. 101 ff.; Alvares, p. xxxii. See the King lists, 
Budge, 206 f. 

" See F. Zarncke, Abhandlungen d. k. sachs. Akad. d. Wiss., Leipzig, vm, 847 ff.; vim, 
48 ff.; R. Hennig, Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, xxrx (1934), 246. 

12 Zarncke, vil, 870; Budge, p. 179; Marinescu, p. 110; Conti Rossini, 1, 333; A. H. M. 
Jones and E. Monroe, A History of Abyssinia (Oxford, 1935), p. 61. 

3 Budge, p. 161 f.; J. Theodore Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians (London, 1893), 
p. 81; Coulbeaux, 1, 48; Alvares, pp. 30, 230; Jones, p. 68; K. Beth, Zs. f. Religionspsy- 
chologie (Vienna, 1936), rx, 15 ff. and Neue Freie Presse (Vienna, 1936, Saturday, August 31, 
morning edition), pp. 1 and 2; Ves. 1904, pp. 415 ff.; Ves. 1896, p. 31. 

4 Jobi Ludolfi, Lexicum Aethiopico-Latinum (Frankfurt a.M., 1699), p. 262: “Vulgo sic 
vocatur tabella oblonga apud Aethiopes, tam ex ligno quam lapide fieri solita.”’ 

% Coulbeaux, 1, 117, 11, 461 f.; Bent, p. 165; Ves. 1904, p. 415 f.: J. Bruce, Travels to dis- 
cover the Sources of the Nile, etc. (Edinburgh, 1813) rv, 322. The cathedral accordingly is 
called “‘Tsellaté-Moussié”’ (Tables of Moses). Each tabot partakes of the power embodied 
in the one Tablet, just as the Ark of the Jews originally was a manifold object, see W. R. 
Arnold, Ephod and Ark (Cambridge, 1917), p. 26 ff. 
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their most sacred shrine, their palladium,"* and must have been stowed 
away safely when the key of the cathedral was surrendered to the Italians 
in October, 1935.17 

3. How did it (for it ‘s said to be one Table, not two of them) ever 
get there? The Ethiopians claim it was brought from Jerusalem to their 
country by the son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. They sub- 
stantiate their claim by pointing to the ensuing decline of Solomon’s 
kingdom. This amazing story is today believed not only by Ethiopians, 
but even European scholars grant that it contains a grain of truth.'® Its 
official version is found in the Kebra Nagast,'® an Ethiopian book of the 
fourteenth century, which deals exclusively with the fate of this sacred 
object. The book dates from the early part of the fourteenth century; 
but all scholars agree that its Arabic original, which is the only one that 
matters for our purpose, is much older, and the legends in it must go 
back at least to the tenth century.”® Again the Coptic Aba SAlih is valu- 
able as a witness of the fact that the Egyptians, in the year 1200, knew 
Ethiopia’s claim to possession of the Ark of the Covenant (in Arabic 
tabut).*4 

True, ever since 640 and still more so after the year 1171, when the 
Seljuks conquered Egypt, the Ethiopians had lived “forgetful of the 
world by whom they were forgotten,” as Gibbon says. But they did try 
several times to come in contact with the Western world. 

Although it is possible that the Letter of Prester John, 1165, was in- 
spired to some extent by Ethiopian conditions, it may have been on the 
whole a hoax.” Historical evidence, however, is the letter which Pope 
Alexander III wrote to the King of India in 1177. This letter refers to 
conversations between Philip, the Pope’s physician, and some distin- 
guished subjects of that Indian King; it mentions special requests made 
by the latter, (some of which were later granted to the Ethiopians, 

18 See the book of the Princess Asfa Yilma, Hasle Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia (New 
York and London, 1936), pp. 71 and elsewhere. 

17 Encycl. Ital., A ppendice, “Italia-Italo-Etiopica, Guerra.” The passage in Con L’Eser- 
cito italiano in Africa Orientale (Milan, 1936) on “L’Arca dell’ Alleanza e una copia della 
Legge”’ in the church at Aksum (1, 93), looks more like a borrowing from J. Bruce’s Travels 
than the result of recent autopsy. 18 Budge, p. 193 f. 

1 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Queen of Sheba and her only Son Menyelek, being the “Book 
of the Glory of Kings’ (Kebra Nagast), (London, 1932). 

20 Kebra Nagast, p. xxxix; Conti Rossini, p. 253; Jones, p. 19 f. 

21 Aba Salih, p. 287 f. (fol. 105 b). 

"Cf. L. Reinisch, Zin Blick auf Agypten und Abessinien (Vienna, 1897), p. 41. Also 
Marinescu, p. 94 f.; Hennig, p. 251 f.; Jones, p. 44 f. 

3 Conti Rossini, p. 332; Marinescu, p. 76; only Coulbeaux assumes that it was written 
by agents of the Negus. 

* Concerning a church in Rome and an altar in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, Conti Rossini, p. 306; Jones, p. 52 f. 
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not by the Pope, but by Saladin). Therefore scholars, ever since Zarncke, 
the authority on the subject,™ agree that only Ethiopia can be aimed at 
in this epistle. Ethiopia was ruled at that time by the so-called Zagué 
dynasty which was not recognized by the patriarchs of Alexandria and, 
therefore, the Zagués tried to contact the Church of Rome.” 

Also the Arabic prophecies, found before and after the capture of 
Damietta in 1219 (the so-called Liber Clementis) bespeak Abyssinia’s 
endeavor to unite with the Franks in an all-out war against Islam.”’ 

Rumors about this land of India with its Priest Kings, its sacred stone 
and Quest connected with it (a quest pursued by the fatherless son of a 
Queen), may therefore have reached the West. In fact, Wolfram refers 
to an Arabic book found in Toledo, Spain, which, he states was written 
by a Jewish-Arabian scholar, Flegetants (Parzival, 453, 11 ff.). Now the 
Jews were not only the mediators between Arabs and Christians in gen- 
eral. They had a special stake in Ethiopia, where they formed, and still 
form, an important part of the population.** Legends as old as the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, the most famous one being the 
story of Eldad ha-Dani,* tell us of the “Blessed Life of the Ten Tribes,” 
who are said to have found a refuge there. Spain, therefore, and Egypt 
were the natural channels of information about Abyssinia. 

Wolfram, in my opinion, by his reference to Flegetants, points to the 
presence of Oriental material in his source. It may well be, however, that 
the name Flegetanis itself has no direct connection with Ethiopia, but is 
derived from the name of a geographical work, Felek Thani (meaning 
sphaera altera, second sphere), as Hagen suggested.** The expression 
“second sphere’”’ referred in a general way to land lying south (specifically 
between the 20th and 27th parallel latitude,** whereas Ethiopia, accord- 


%5 Zarncke, vu, 945. 

% Jones, pp. 48 ff.; Princess Asfa, p. 77 f. Budge, p. 311, is skeptical. 

27 Oliver, Historia Damiatina, in J. G. Eckhart, Corp. hist. med. aevi, m, 1416 and n, 
1428. Cf. Zarncke, vu, 5 and F. Kampers, Das Lichtland der Seelen und der heilige Gral 
(1916), p. 20. See also Alvares, p. 276 and Conti Rossini, p. 260, on the survival of such a 
belief in modern Ethiopia. 

28 On the so-called Falashas, see Carl Rathjens, Die Juden in Abessinien (1921), Also 
Conti Rossini, p. 143 f. 

29M. Gaster, The Chronicles of Jerahmeel (London, 1899), pp. ci ff.; 186 ff. Also Ves. 
1904, pp. 406 ff.; Ves. 1886, pp. 281 ff.; Ves. 1896, pp. 30 ff. 

3° Latin translation in G. Genebrardus, Chronographia Hebraeorum (Leyden, 1609), 
pp. 75 ff. For an English translation, see A. Neubauer, “Where are the Ten Tribes?”’, 
Jew. Quarterly Rev., 1 (London, 1889), 98 ff. See also D. H. Miiller, “Eldad ha-Dani,”’ 
Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, x1 (1892). 

31 P. Hagen, Quellen und Forschungen, LXxxv, 33 f., 56 ff., and ZfdA, xtvm, 217. Also 
E. Martin, Commentary to Parz. 453, 23, and W. Golther, Parzival und der Gral, etc. (Stutt- 
gart, 1925), p. 203. 

% Martin, Commentary, p. xlviii. 
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ing to geographers in 1868, extended to the 17th parallel latitude).* 
That Wolfram cannot be trusted in his use of the names of the authorities 
he invokes, is evidenced by the fact that his “Cristjans” (Wh. 125, 20) 
is not responsible for the Wiilehalm. And yet we know there is an actual 
source for the Willehalm, namely the Chanson de Geste Aliscanz. In 
the same way, there may have been no man Flegetanis, no actual Kyot, 
and nevertheless there may have been a second source for the Parzival. 

Granted such a second French source existed, it may also have sup- 
plied to Wolfram the name of Feirefiz, which means ‘“‘piebald son,”’ 
according to Bartsch.* Indeed the Ethiopians are dark of face.* Their 
name, aithiops, means just that, although lighter complexions occur in 
the North.* At any rate, as “black” they appeared to the son of the 
Jewish High Priest in the Kebra Nagast.*” But it is quite unlikely that 
they should have represented the founder of their dynasty as a freak of 
nature, i.e., two-colored. Therefore, in my opinion, the name “‘piebald 
son” cannot have originated with them. Veselovskij, indeed, suggested 
the interpretation Feirefiz=“‘true son.’** I have found corroboration of 
this interpretation in one version of the legend, in which the young 
prince is acknowledged by King Solomon with the very words: “My 
true son!’’® Also the name Menelik, which the prince later adopted, is 
said to mean “like him, like his father.’’*° This Ethiopian legend was 
combined with ancient legends about piebald kings, as Singer traced 
them in Heinrich von Neustadt’s MHG poem Apollonius of Tyre.“ For 
Feirefiz=“‘true son,” and Feirefiz=“‘piebald son,” could easily be con- 
fused by a French author. As for Wolfram, he took over the name, 
without being aware of any hidden meaning. 

The Feirefiz story was connected with the Perceval story,*® because 
in both there occurred the quest for a sacred object. Wolfram’s Feirefiz 
does not win the Grail, but he gets the damsel who carries it—an almost 
perfect substitution. (Only in the Younger Titurel does the Grail travel 
to India.) 


33 Budge, p. 122. 4K. Bartsch, Germanistische Studien, 1 (1875), 138. 

% Bent, p. 287; Conti Rossini, p. 68 ff. 

% Budge, p. 13. Cf. also E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. x.tt. 

37 Kebra Nagast, p. 156 (ch. 90). 

33 Ves. 1904, p. 452. 39 Budge, p. 202. 

40 Alvares, p. xxxii: “Menileque, que quereria dezir: como éle, ou seja, semelhante a 
Salomiao.” 

41 A. Bockhoff und S. Singer, Heinrichs v. Neustadt Apollonius v. Tyrland und seine 
Quellen (Tiibingen, 1911), pp. 67 ff.; S. Singer, ZfdA, xrv, 321 ff. 

# Not only in Wolfram’s poem, but also in the Moriaen episode of the Middle Nether- 
landish. Lancelot, see G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang 
des Mittelalters, 2. Teil, 1/1 (1927), 244. 
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The investigations by Karg-Gasterstadt on the rhythm of the Parzival 
lead us to believe that Wolfram hit upon this special source after he had 
almost finished books 11 through vi. Whereas books m1 through vt are 
written in type I, all references to Belakane (who is Bilqis, the Arabic 
name of the Queen of Sheba—even Golther accepts this equation)** as 
well as the references to Feirefiz in book v1, belong to what Karg- 
Gasterstidt calls type 11, and so does the passage on FlegetAnis in book 
1x, if we exclude the lines on Kyot.*® These may have been introduced 
later, whatever ““Kyot”’ may stand for, in order to Christianize the 
original statement about a heathen source for the Grail.*® 

But at any rate, the passage in book Ix proves that Wolfram grasped 
the Oriental core of the French poem. India, however, meant for him 
East India, not Ethiopia. Therefore he had to make up an elaborate story 
about Feirefiz’s lady-love, Secundille, in order to justify the promotion of 
the King of Zazamanc and Azagouc to the Kingship of India.‘7 The 
names Zazamanc and Azagouc have also been connected with Ethiopia,** 
although for Wolfram they probably meant Mauretania.* 

As for Wolfram’s concept of the Grail as a stone, it can hardly be a 
simple misinterpretation of Chrétien’s text. At least no such solution oc- 
curred to the more painstaking Norwegian translator.®® Rather, it would 
appear that Wolfram’s authority knew about the real nature of the 
sacred object, as in a similar manner the sixteenth century Portuguese 
writer, Alvares, used both tabuto and pedra de ara® as translation of 
the word fabot. On the other hand, however, Aba Salih called the Tadot 
the Ark of the Covenant, assuredly because the word primarily means 
the Ark in both the Arabic and the Ethiopic languages.® 


“ E. Karg-Gasterstidt, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Parzival (Halle, 1925), pp. 19, 
24 ff., 56 ff., 66. 

“ Golther, p. 140. Cf. Ves. 1904, p. 450 and F. Kampers, Turm und Tisch der Madonna 
(1917), p. 133; Gnostisches im Parzival und in verwandten Dichtungen (1919), p. 54 [. 

4 Omitting these, namely 453, 1-22 and 454, 1-8, one eliminates exactly one /aisse 
of 30 verses. “ Karg-Gasterstadt, p. 56. 

47 ““Merkwiirdigerweise spielt das afrikanische Heimatland des Feirefiz in den letzten 
Biichern gar keine Rolle mehr,’’ says Golther, p. 145. 

48 Singer Zfda xutv, 340. Cf. J. J. Parry’s review of the book by W. Sneleman, Dus 
Haus Anjou und der Orient in Wolframs Parzival (1941), in JEGPh, x11, 543.—The names 
Zazamanc and Azagouc are not taken from the Nibelungenlied, see Ehrismann, Schlussband, 
p. 130. 49 Golther, p. 211. 

5° Cf. R. Heinzel, “Uber die franzisischen Gralromane,”’ Denkschriften der kais. Akad. d. 
Wiss., Wien, xx (1891), 7. 

51 Alvares, p. 30 “Pedra de ara a que éles chamam tabuto,” etc. 

52C. F. A. Dillmann, Lexicon Linguae Aethiopicae (Leipzig, 1865), p. 560. Arabic tabut 
’al *ahdi=Ark of the Covenant. Princess Asfa consistently uses “ark’’ for the Church 
tabots as well as for the Table of the Law in Aksum. Budge translates Tabot by “‘Taber- 
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Looking at the Parzival as a whole, one must stress that there is only 
an indirect connection between Wolfram and the Ethiopian elements. 
He found them in his source, liked their Oriental flavor, used them in 
the composition of his work, but never was able to locate them accurately. 
Directly, he refers to the Templars® and the Kaaba,™ to Alchemy and 
Astrology, thus covering Chrétien’s fragment with an exotic garb that 
charmed his readers and exasperated his critics. 

G. Weber, on the contrary, holds that Alchemy forms the warp, and 
the Ethiopian elements at best form the woof of the Parzival. Even if 
lapsit exillis (Parz. 469, 7) is lapis elixir,> Alchemy is not thereby proved 
of basic importance for the Parzival. Wolfram is only conferring upon his 
stone the properties of other famous stones, whether they be the philoso- 
phers’ stone or the one acting upon the Bird Phenix (Parz. 469, 8). Also 
I think I can point out the flaw in Weber’s brilliantly knit theory. It is 
Weber’s contention that the contradiction, absent in Chrétien, between 
Parzival’s conscious endeavor and the obligation of unconsciously finding 
the Grail, is derived from his use of a source similar to the Liber Morieni, 
in which a philosopher tells a king that the secrets of Alchemy can be 
learned neither per vim nor per iram, but only per patientiam et humili- 
tatem.® Such an injunction, however, would account only for passages 
like Parz. 786, 5 ff. and Parz. 798, 24 (daz den gr4l ze keinen ziten niemen 
moht erstriten), but not for Pars. 250, 29: ‘“‘ez muoz unwizzende ge- 
schehen.” It is as far a cry from patient searching to “finding unknow- 
ingly” as from Alchemy to fairy tale. 

Years ago in Vienna, I discussed the matter with my teacher, the 
late Max Hermann Jellinek, who was himself a disciple of Heinzel. He 
was as clear and sober-minded a scholar as ever walked the colonnades of 
our Alma Mater, and he was convinced of the Ethiopian theory. I have 
several letters from him in which he calls my attention to pertinent refer- 
ences. Like myself, he had read the articles of Professor Beth and had 
been impressed by the similarities between Tabot and Grail. 

Indeed, these similarities with Wolfram’s Grail and with the Graij 





nacle,” and Ludolf in his dictionary is at pains to explain why an altar stone was called 
“arca’’: “Sciendum vero est, in primitiva Ecclesia altaria fuisse lignea, et arcuata. Quam 
ob causam apud Aethiopes, quamvis mutata forma, nomen tabot=Arcae retinuerunt”’ (09. 
cit., p. 262). 53 Parz. 816, 15; see Martin, Commentary, p. xl. 

54 See Martin, Commentary to Parz. 795, 24 and 471, 21. 

55 Weber, p. 70; Golther, p. 207; R. Palgen, Der Stein der Weisen (1922), p. 3; Kampers 
Turm und Tisch, etc., p. 105; Gnostisches, etc., p. 36; J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, 
11, 313 ff. As for other interpretations, see Martin, Commentary, and especially the litera- 
ture given by Ehrismann, ZfdA, txv (1928), 62 ff. The explanation most applicable to our 
theory, would be “lapis ex celis,’”’ see J. Bléte, Z/dA, xivu, 118 f. 

56 Weber, pp. 55 f., 82 ff. 
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in general, are even greater than we have shown so far, e.g.: To ensure 
sexual purity, the tabot is carried only by young deacons eleven to fifteen 
years of age;5’ the tabot bears an inscription (the name of a saint is 
written upon it) ;5* it is placed on trestles (Wolfram’s “stollen,’’ Pars. 
233, 2 and 7);5* light emanates from its Aksum prototype,® which came 
down from heaven, can wander through the air,®? and will ultimately 
return to Jerusalem.® 


II, ORIENTAL SOURCES FOR OTHER GRAIL ROMANCES 


In view of the obvious parallels above, we are confronted with the 
question: does the Ethiopian theory transcend the realm of Wolfram 
literature proper? It is my opinion that it does, and I feel that it can 
help to solve certain puzzles of Grail literature. 

As for Chrétien, I think he had no contact with the Ethiopian ele- 
ments. For some time I hesitated to say so; for could not Chrétien’s 
livre have alluded to some potent Oriental talisman? On weighing the 
evidence, however, one must admit that the Perceval could be accounted 
for by Celtic fairy tale, with added reference to the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem.* It is even more significant that the Wounded Fisher King and his 
young relative’s failure do not fit in at all with the Oriental material. 
That an Ethiopian source has been claimed for the Estoire,®* however, is 
well known, and it is my contention that such a source is not alien to 
Robert de Boron’s Joseph. 


1. ROBERT DE Boron’s Joseph 


a. Reconstruction of an Oriental legend underlying the Joseph.—I 
hold there is fair evidence that there were at least two rival versions as 
to how the Ark of the Covenant came to Ethiopia. The so-called Solomonic 
dynasty, which was ousted in 960," allegedly reinstated in 1268," and 
which is perhaps not quite extinct yet,®* encouraged the version of the 


8 Beth, Zeitschrift, etc., p. 17. 

58 Budge, p. 161 f.; Coulbeaux, 1, 48; Bent, p. 81; Beth, Neue Freie Presse, p. 2, col. 1. 

59 Jones, p. 68. On the Grail as a portable altar, see the literature in Golther, p. 206, and 
M. Wilmotte, Le poéme du Gral. Le Parzival de W. v. E. et ses sources francaises (1933), 


p. 87. 
% Kebra Nagast, pp. 13, 83, 145. 1 Kebra Nagast, pp. 7, 11, 13. 
® Kebra Nagast, pp. 83 f. 83 Kebra Nagast, p. 223. 


* This author, “A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval,’’ PMLA, Lv (1943), 
597-620, and “Studies in Chrétien’s Conte de] Graal,” MLQ, vimt (1947), 3-19. 

§ Heinzel, p. 139 ff. % Conti Rossini, p. 286. 

67 After having continued to rule in the South (Shoa), Encycl. Brit., 14th ed., “Abys- 
sinia,’’ and Budge, p. 218.—Conti Rossini doubts it, pp. 256 ff. 

$8 Jones, p. 21: “The present dynasty . . . claims Solomonic descent, but only through 
the female line.” 
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Kebra Nagast. The elder legend probably related that Jeremiah, carried 
off with his followers from Jerusalem to lead a blessed life in a distant 
country (as we are told in the Ethiopian version®® of the Story of Zosi- 
mos),’° took the Ark with him. Although Veselovskij noted that the 
Zosimos-Gerasimos stories and the Grail have points in common,” 
neither he nor anyone else, as far as I know, has attempted to recon- 
struct the elder version about Jeremiah’s bringing the Ark to Ethiopia, 
in spite of the fact that the evidence calls for such a theory. 

Ever since the second century B.c.” the belief existed that the vessels 
of the Temple had neither been carried off to Babylon,” nor buried 
underneath the Temple,” but had been hidden somewhere in the desert 
by the prophet Jeremiah.” Together with Moses and Aaron, he is 
appointed as one of the Three Keepers of the Ark;”* its whereabouts will 
remain unknown, until revealed by God at the end of the world. It is 
probably in his capacity as Keeper of the Ark that Jeremiah, in the 
Story of Gerasimos, supplanted Rechab, hero of the Story of Zosimos. 
The existence of a legend in which he took the Ark to Ethiopia is made 
plausible by the Ethiopian version of the Acts of Matthew,” wherein 
Matthew tells Peter and Andrew how he came into the Land of the 
Blessed. Here dwell the nine and a half tribes together with Our Lord 
Jesus Christ who, seated upon a shining cloud, resides among them and 
expounds his teachings.’* Since the rest of the description agrees with 


6° The so-called Story of Gerasimos. See E. A Wallis Budge, “The History of the Blessed 
Men who lived in the days of Jeremiah the Prophet,” in The Life and Exploits of Alexander 
the Great (1896), pp. 555-584. Cf. also Montague Rhodes James, Apocrypha Anecdota, 
(Cambridge, 1893), 1, 88 f. . 

70 Greek text of the “Narratio Zosimi” in M. R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota, 1 (Cam- 
bridge, 1899), 96-108. Cf. R. Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum (1916), p. 181 fn. 

” Ves. 1886, pp. 296 ff.; Ves. 1904, pp. 407 ff.; Reitzenstein, op. cit., p. 183. 

7 Th. Schermann, Propheten- und A postellegenden (Leipzig, 1907), p. 87 f. 

7 As it seems according to 1 Chron.xxxv1.7.10.18; Isa.xxx1x.6; T.B. Yoma, 53 b. 

™4 See Jew. Encycl., 1, 105, “Ark.” 

% Eusebius, Praeparatio evang., 1x, 39, quoting from Eupolemos, see Schermann, op. cit., 
p. 88; 11 Macc. 1. 4-8, see C. Gutberlet, Das 2. Buch der Machabder, p. 31; the Vita 
Jeremiae, in its different versions, Schermann, op. cit., pp. 81 ff., notably the Ethiopian 
version, tr. into French by R. Basset, Les A pocryphes éthiopiens (1893), 1, 25 ff.; ““Paralipo- 
mena Jeremiae, or the Rest of the Words of Baruch,” ch. 11, 7-8, ed. by J. Rendel Harris, 
Haverford College Studies, No. 2 (1889), 47 ff. 

% E.g. in the “Vita Jeremiae,” Schermann, of. cit., p. 83: Aud tobro tdwxev 6 Beds 7G 
‘Tepeula xapuy, va 7d rédos Tod uvornplov aitod durds raHen, Wa yévnra ovyKowwwrds Mwio dws 
kal ’Aapwy.”’ 

7 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles (1901), m, 111 ff.; also R. A. 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen A postelgeschichten und A postellegenden, 11, 2, 115 ff.; 1, 2, 132 ff. 

78 Cf. also the shorter version in F. Wiisteneld, Synaxarium der koptischen Christen 
(1879), p. 66; F. Haase, Apostel und Evangelisten in den orientalischen Uberlieferungen 
(1922), p. 298. 
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the Jewish legends quoted above,”® it is obvious that the “Lord Jesus 
Christ” must be replacing a Jewish religious symbol, which may very 
well have been the Ark. Similar blendings of two religious traditions 
occur where the Tabot, Tabernacle of the Law, is also called a similitude 
“of the Mother of the Redeemer, Mary,’’*® or when the cathedral of 
Aksum is given the names of Edda (= dwelling) Sion and Edda Mariam." 

The strongest evidence in favor of my theory is furnished by the 
Kebra Nagast, itself. It narrates that the two sons of King Caleb Elesbaas 
fought about the succession, and that “God will say to Gabra Maskal 
[=Slave of the Cross, the younger one]: ‘Choose thou between the 
Chariot and Zion,’ and He will cause him to take Zion, and he shall reign 
openly upon the throne of his father. And God will make Israel [the 
elder son] to choose the chariot, and he shall reign secretly, and he shall 
not be visible, and He will send him to all those who have transgressed 
the commandments of God. And no one shall build houses, and they shall 
live in tents, and none shall suffer fatigue in labouring, and none shall 
suffer thirst on the journey. And their days shall be double of those of 
(ordinary) men, and they shall use bows and arrows and shall shoot at 
and pierce him that God hateth.”’™ 

Conti Rossini calls this a “racconto curioso,”’ especially since the 
Aksum lists of the Kings and the Ethiopian chronicles know of only one 
son of King Caleb. According to Conti Rossini, the two brothers are but 
the doubling up of a single person, Israel, who took the royal name Gabra 
Maskal.* I think, however, the explanation lies elsewhere. One must bear 
in mind that both “chariot” and ‘“‘Zion’’ are names given to the Ark of 
the Covenant. Further, the names of the two brothers, Israel for the 
elder one, and “‘slave of the Cross” for the younger one, are significant 
of Judaism and Christianity. The story is obviously symbolical and im- 
plies that there were in Ethiopia two warring traditions about the holy 
shrine. The elder one was closer to Jewish tradition, and its bearers were 
driven back into the mountains; the younger one, slightly more Christian, 
won the support of the kings. It is the latter version (the one dealing with 

~P. 314. 80 Kebra Nagast, p. 8 (ch. 11). 

81 Coulbeaux, 1, 153. Alvares, p. 89, knows only the latter name. Either he was anxious to 
avoid references to Judaism, or he was by preference given the Christian explanation. Cf. 
Conti Rossini, p. 256. 

8 Kebra Nagast, p. 225 f.—An abridged version of the same legend is found in the 
Ethiopian Synaxarium for the 15th of May, see A. v. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, ed. F. 
Rihl, 1 (1890), 374 f. The Latin Passio Matthaei (see R. A. Lipsius, 1, 2 (1884), 137 f.) 
tells only that Caleb’s ancestor, King Beor, made one of his sons King, and the other one, a 
general. According to F. Kampers, Lichtland, p. 32, a similar division of power is reported 
of two sons of the Queen of Sheba. 

88 Conti Rossini, p. 260; cf. Budge, p. 264. 

% “Zion,”’ Kebra Nagast, passim; ‘“‘Chariot,’’ Kebra Nagast, pp. 221 f. 
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the Queen of Sheba and her son’s quest), which prevails in the French 
source we assumed for Wolfram. 

As for the elder version, in which the Keeper of the Ark remains in- 
visible, it may well have become the starting-point for Robert de Boron’s 
Joseph. A legend, mysteriously hinting at a sacred object which was car- 
ried away by a holy man before the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. and 
which then became the heart of a blessed community in a distant land, 
was singularly appropriate to comfort and fortify the spirit of man in 
a similar predicament, i.e., after the fall of Jerusalem in 1187 a.p. One 
had but to substitute a Christian relic for the Ark and a Christian saint 
for Jeremiah. Joseph of Arimathia was the logical choice; for not only 
was he considered a knight, but, most important, Christ’s tomb had 
belonged to him, and although that had been lost to the Infidels, it 
could be replaced symbolically by the “‘vessel.’”’® 

b. Robert’s use of Chrétien.—Robert, while working on his counter- 
part of the Oriental legend, may have become acquainted with Chrétien’s 
Conte del Graal, and he may, therefore, have changed the original out- 
lines of his poem. However, that would not necessarily confirm the 
theory of the so-called second redaction, which hinges on the correct 
interpretation of v. 3489 (A ce tens que je la retreis).*7 In my opinion, 
Robert did not revise the completed poem, but he apparently changed 
some of his original intentions when he reached, say, v. 2364. 

The Vessel is first called “grail’’** by a character who does not appear 
in the first part of the poem, namely by Petrus, in v. 2659; whereas Christ, 
v. 909, had said: “‘Calices apelez sera,’ and Joseph, himself, always re- 
ferred to it as to his “‘vessel.” Lines 929-936, where “li grant secre... 
qu’en numme le graal” are mentioned, were probably inserted by Robert 
at this time. Moreover, the treatment of the meal at the Rich Fisher’s 
table as an épreuve would indicate Chrétien’s influence; for only in the 
latter part of the poem does Joseph establish the Grail service. Had 
Robert depended exclusively upon the Gospels (Matth., xxv1.23), he 
would have introduced the Grail service at the outset, but on the 


85 For the Grail as symbol of the tomb, see Joseph v. 847 f.: “En ten pouoir l’enseigne aras 
De ma mort,” and Birch-Hirschfeld, Die Sage vom Gral (Leipzig, 1877), 221 f.; J. D. Bruce, 
The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (1928), 1, 241. 

86 Some such procedure has already been assumed by: H. Suchier, in his review of Hein- 
zel’s book, ZfrPh, xv1 (1892), 271; G. Gréber, Grdr. d. roman. Philologie, 11, 1, 521; 
E. Wechssler, ZfrPh, xxmt (1899), 170 fn.; W. Foerster, Wdrterbuch 2u Kristians v. Troyes 
sdmtlichen Werken (1914), p. 166%; Ph. A. Becker, ZfrPh, tv (1931), 268. 

87 See the literature quoted by Bruce, 1, 116 ff.; and W. A. Nitze, “On the Chronology 
of the Grail Romances,” Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), pp. 307 f., as well as his edition 
of the Roman de !’ Estoire dou Graal (1927), p. vii. 

88 Cf. E. Wechssler, ZfrPh, xxut, 170. 
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contrary, it is absent where it might be most expected, to wit: why was 
the custom not sanctioned by Christ in prison? 

Originally, Joseph, Hebron, and Alain were meant to be the three 
Grail keepers. After vacillation, however, in order to bridge the long gap 
of time between Joseph and King Arthur, Alain was eventually replaced 
by his son. But many inconsistencies remain®® between the two plots, 
especially with regard to Bron’s fate and character.®* Finally, the little 
Eastern community had to be transferred to the West. To accomplish 
this in harmony with Chrétien’s story, three different groups were sent 
out: first Petrus, then Bron, and lastly Alain with his brothers.* Bruce 
wondered why this exodus did not occur as soon as the Romans had 
avenged Joseph on the Jews, and assumed motives of religious symbol- 
ism.” In my opinion, Robert had no intention of shifting the scene to the 
West before he came upon Chrétien’s poem. 

c. Robert’s alleged use of De Antiquitate—At this point we must 
consider whether or not William de Malmsbury’s De Antiguitate, etc. 
played any part in this westernization. 

Whoever considers the abundance of sources which Robert consulted 
for the first part of his poem: the Holy Scriptures, the Oriental legend 
I am suggesting, Gesta Pilati, Vindicta Salvatoris (plus, perhaps, a Latin 
poem on Pilate), Suetonius, and the Gemma Animae—will expect him 
to have searched for material in addition to Chrétien when he started on 
the second part. Any conversion legend involving a journey to the West 
would have served his purpose. The assumption of an older English 
Joseph legend has now been dismissed by scholars. But, on the other 
hand, Bron has been identified with Bran the Blessed,* mythical hero 
who later was invested with the réle of a converter. Also Petrus, on his 
way to the West, may stand for the Apostle on his alleged mission to 
Britain.™ The verses of Robert’s poem: 


3223 ff.: Et vous de moi merci aiez, 
A Dieu Nostre Seigneur priez.. . 
3230 ff.: Qu’ Ennemis en nule menniere 
Me puist perdre ne tempester 
Ne de l’amour de Dieu sevrer, 


8° Concerning the empty seat, the vv. 2531 ff. stand against vv. 2789 ff. and 3091 ff. 
Alain’s decision not to marry, v. 2958 ff., may be a remainder of the original plan, or be ex- 
plained; with Wechssler, op. cit., 151, as the typical attitude of the ascetic hero. 

% He is a “good man,”’ v. 2495 ff.; “Il atendra le fil sen fil Seiirement et sanz peril,” 
v. 3363 f., and yet vv. 3340 hint at coming disaster. 

 W. W. Newell, PMLA, xvi (1903), 511 fn. % Evolution, 1, 129. 

%3 See especially H. Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance (New York, 1939), 
pp. 36 ff. % Heinzel, pp. 100, 183. 
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compare with Luke xx11.31-32: “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not,” etc. 

Now Petrus is sent to the vaus d’Avaron, vv. 3123, 3221. These words 
may mean the West in general, or they may mean Glastonbury,” where 
the main church was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. Since Robert 
had been to England,” he may indeed have thought of the famous abbey 
in Somerset, although to his Burgundian readers those words would more 
likely have spelled Avallon, in the Dép. Yonne, between Auxerre and 
Dijon.** Also, he may have found the expression “insula Avallonia”’ for 
Glastonbury in the recast of William of Malmsbury’s De Antiquitate 
ecclesiae Glastoniensis, 1191; but I doubt that he found any reference to 
Joseph there. For in my opinion, the sentence: “. . . quibus ut ferunt 
carissimum amicum suum Joseph ab Arimathia, qui et dominum sepe- 
livit, praefecit,” does not even belong to the interpolator of 1191, but to 
a later redaction of the thirteenth century,** made under the influence of 
the Grail romances.’ This sentence, as Newell states,’ destroys the 
logical sequence of the whole paragraph. It is understandable that such 
a sentence could have been inserted to allow Glastonbury a share in the 
new Joseph legend then in vogue. Certainly the interpolator would not 
have done so merely for the sake of an obscure story resembling Veselov- 
skij’s Georgian legend,’ in which the only point of contact is Joseph’s 
connection with Philip——There is otherwise little similarity between 
De Antiquitate and Robert’s poem. The number twelve used for the sons 
of Bron and the disciples of Philip is easily accounted for by Old and New 
Testaments.!% 

Despite its weakness, the theory that De Antiquitate and the Georgian 
legend supply the framework for the second part of Robert’s poem has 
found support.' Apparently this combination has been thought by some 
to be the link long missing!” between Chrétien and the Vindicta Salvatoris. 


% So Bruce, Evolution, 1, 266 f. 

% So now the majority of scholars: Newell, p. 510; Golther, p. 29; Nitze, Joseph, p. v 
and in MP, xu1, 1 ff. 97 W. A. Nitze, MP, xx, 114 ff. 

%8 The Burgundian Avallon is mentioned: C. R. Slover, MP, xxvu (1931), 398; Nitze, 
MP, xu, 115. 

% Regarding such a reaction, see Newell, p. 510; Nitze, Perlesvaus, 1, 186. 

100 F. Zarncke, PBB, u1 (1876), 332; Bruce, Evolution, 1, 262-267. 

101 Newell, p. 486. 

10 Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, xxi (1901), 326 ff.; cf. Golther, p. 32 f.; Bruce, 
Evolution, 1, 355 fn. 

103 H, Newstead, “Perceval’s Father and Welsh Tradition,” RR, xxxvi (1945), 19, con- 
nects the number with Bran. 

104 E.g., Newell, p. 486; Golther, p. 29 ff.; Ehrismann, u/1/1, 248. 

1% Zarncke, PBB, ut, 310, 325. 
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It was argued thus: if Robert wanted to write the “‘Vorgeschichte’”’ to 
Chrétien’s Perceval, why did he choose Joseph of Arimathia, who had 
never been associated with any vessel? The answer was that in De 
Antiquitate he was already connected with the West. But according to 
my theory, Robert primarily had not at all wanted to write such an 
“early history.”’ His Joseph was the counterpart of Jeremiah with the 
Ark, and he was not sent West until later, after Robert had become 
acquainted with the Conte del Graal. 


2. ORIENTAL MATTER IN THE Estoire 


It was in the Estoire that Heinzel first detected Ethiopian influences. 
He had no “Ethiopic theory” regarding the Parzival, and certainly neither 
he nor anyone else has hitherto traced these influences in the Joseph. 
Because his findings in the Estoire were independent of an Ethiopic 
theory for other Grail romances, they are particularly valuable as a sup- 
port for our thesis. 

Heinzel calls attention to three different items: 

(1) The name of the Grail Castle, Corbenic.' Heinzel explained it as 
Ethiopic gurban=‘‘Opfer,”’ Eucharist,'°? and was backed by all scholars 
interested in the East.'°* Of course other explanations have also been 
offered. To the Celticists, it is Cor benoiz, referring to Bran’s famous 
talisman.'** According to Bruce, the author of the Ques/e derived Corbenic 
from the French towns Corbie and Corbigny (Corbeni), whereupon the 
author of the Estoire connected Corbenic with the Hebrew word Corbona, 
corbana, “‘gift,”’ ““almsbox” (Matth., xxvum.6 and Mc. vut.11)"° leading 
to his statement: ‘‘Cis chastiaus doit estre apeles Corbenic et ces lettres 
furent escrites en cardeu [Ms. A, caldeu] & corbenic vaut autant en 
cestui langage comme saintisme vaissel’’ (Sommer, I, 228). It does not 
seem possible at this point to decide in favor of any of these explanations. 
However, I may add in support of Heinzel’s theory that the word 
“caldeu,”’ which usually means Syriac (Aramaic), is also the mediaeval 
name for Ethiopic.’ 

(2) The Ethiopian Saint King Caleb Elesbaas seems to have left a 

106 H. O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, 1 (1919), 288. 

107 Heinzel, p. 155. 

10 Ves, 1904, p. 426:=Ethiopic “Communion’’; M. Gaster, Studies and Texts (1925- 
28), p. 905:= Hebrew or Chaldee, “offering,” “sacrifice”; M. A. Murray Ancient Egypt, u 
(1916), 62:= Arabic gurbuni= “belonging to the Eucharist,” Arabic gurban being derived 
from the Syriac (cf. Conti Rossini, p. 155: “Ethiopic gurban=a loan word introduced by 
Syriac missionaries”’). 

109 R. S. Loomis, Rev. celt., xtvu (1930), 39; RF, xiv, 87 ff.; Kastner Miscellany (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), pp. 342-350; H. Newstead, PMLA, x1 (1936), 17; Bran the Blessed (1939), 
p. 91, 10 Evolution, 1, 393 fn. and especially MLN, xxxrv (1919), 385 ff. 

ul “Appunto caldaico é detto I’etiopico fino al secolo xv1,’’ Conti Rossini, p. 333. 
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double imprint on the Estoire. He lent his name to King Calafes- 
Alphasem of Terre Foraine, builder of the Grail Castle Corbenic. The 
events of his life, however, are commemorated in the story of Evalach- 
Mordrain;™ the Crudel episode depicts his world-famous expedition 
across the sea, 525 a.p., to rescue or avenge the martyrs of Nagran, and 
his subsequent retiring into a monastery.“ Also the story of Mordrain’s 
two sons, Grimaud and Elyeser, offers certain parallels to the legend 
of Israel and Gabra Maskal."“ One may well wonder why the Grail 
winner’s Biblical descent (from Joseph and his brother-in-law Hebron) 
was abandoned for the sake of two Oriental princes (Evalach and his 
brother-in-law Nascien),"* and why, too, the greater part of the Estoire 
was filled with stories of their family (Nascien, Celidoine, Sarracinte, 
Flegetine). Indeed there is a reason—which even Heinzel did not per- 
ceive—why the history of remote Ethiopia should have been ransacked 
to provide an ancestry for Galaad."’ Those Ethiopian princes also were 
Grail Keepers, and this fact strengthens Heinzel’s third point, namely his 
interpretation of Galaad’s genealogy."* 

(3) Solomonic descent. Of course, descent from David, whose line was 
to rule in eternity (11 Sam.13-16), was most desirable for any prince, 
and all the more so for a Christlike Grail hero. But why does the Estoire 
insist on descent from David’s son, Solomon, who in the West was more 
popular with scholars and magicians (Wolfram’s Flegetanis!) than with 
royalty? Why does it devote so many pages to him? The answer is that 
the kings of Ethiopia™® had boasted of being Solomon’s kith and kin. 
Now scholars, starting with Heinzel, have noted a curious omission: 
both Queste and Estoire® call Galaad an offspring of Solomon, but 
neither explains how that came to pass. Heinzel, not satisfied with the 
suggestions made by others, points to Calafes-Alphasem, whose daughter 
is married to Josue, son of Celidoine, and who stands for Caleb Elesbaas, 
of Solomonic origin.”! Here I disagree with Heinzel. Since King Calafes- 
Alphasem is merely a “double” of Evalach-Mordrain, it is Evalach- 
Mordrain, the true image of Caleb Elesbaas, who originally must have 

"2 Heinzel, p. 139 f. 

13 Conti Rossini, 170 ff.; Budge, p. 262; Gibbon, ch. x11; cf. Sommer, 1, 231-241. 

™ FE. Hucher, Le Saint Graal, mn, 311 ff. 

5 In its shorter version, as told in the Latin Passio Matthaei. See Heinzel, p. 139, and 
this paper, p. 314. 46 On this parallelism, see Birch-Hirschfeld, p. 62. 

"7 According to F. Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en prose (Paris, 1918), p. 124 f., also the 
names Bohort and Agloval in the Lancelot are of Ethiopic origin (Beor and Aeglippus in 
the Latin Passio Matthaei). 

"8 Heinzel, p. 141 f.; Sommer, 1, 133; cf. Ves. 1896, 37 ff.; Ves. 1904, 422 ff. 

49 Not so the usurping Zagué dynasty in the twelfth century. They countered their 
rivals’ claim by pretending to be descendants of Moses himself (see Aba Salih, p. 288=fol. 
106 b). 120 Sommer, 1, 133. 121 Heinzel, p. 141. 
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provided the Solomonic descent. Let us not belittle, as Bruce does,!” 
the genealogical relationship between Evalach and Galaad. Though 
Evalach was not the progenitor, he was nevertheless the all-important 
maternal uncle of Alain.’ 

If that is so, why does the Estoire call him ‘‘Evalach the mesconneus”’ 
(Sommer, I, 21) son of a cobbler in Meaux, France (Sommer, 1, 47)? As 
a matter of fact, the conservative scholar Bruce agrees that there must 
have existed an earlier version of the Estoire;!* and particularly in these 
lines one can see that the text has been tampered with. For the cobbler 
of Meaux does not belong in a Grail genealogy. 

In the course of my reading I discovered in Conti Rossini an Ethiopian 
legend'* about Frumentius, who in the fourth century converted the 
country and whom the Ethiopians call Abba (= Father) Salama. He is 
made a contemporary of Ella Atsbeha (= Elesbaas), who here appears as 
their first Christian king. Abba Salama, we are told, was mocked at by 
the people, because he did not know who his father was. He went to 
Egypt to make inquiries, but was unsuccessful in his quest. However, 
the patriarch of Alexandria taught him the Christian religion, made him 
a bishop, and sent him back to Ethiopia. It looks as if in the Oriental 
source for the Estoire this story had been contaminated with that of 
King Evalach, so that Evalach and not Abba Salama became the 
mesconneus. Meaux,' the cobbler, and the name Mordrain'’ were added 
by the French author. 

A number of minor facts were not noted by Heinzel. 

(1) Although the geographical notions of the Estoire (concerning the 
city of Sarras) are too vague to offer any confirmation of our theory, 
nevertheless Evalach’s peculiar relationship to Tholomer of Egypt,'** 
his foe and former suzerain, reminds us of the Ethiopian political situa- 
tion; for Ethiopia depended on the patriarchs of Alexandria in church 
matters, but was definitely hostile to the caliphs who ruled there. 

(2) In the Estoire, as is well known, Joseph is ordered to build for 


12 MLN, xxxtv, 386 fn. 

123 Cf, Lévi-Strauss, Word, 1 (1945), 33 ff.—Incidentally, the Ethiopian change of name 
upon accession to the throne (Caleb becoming Elesbaas, etc.) may have something to do 
with the double names of Oriental princes in the Estoire, although conversion to Christian- 
ity is given as a reason for Evalach’s becoming Mordrain, Calafes’ becoming Alphasem, etc. 

124 Evolution, 1, 374 fn. 25 Conti Rossini, p. 258. 

126 The author’s birth-place, according to Birch-Hirschfeld, p. 238. 

127 Mordrain, says Bruce, MLN, xxxiv, 387, is Maurdramnus, Abbot of Corbie from 
769 to 781. It is strange that this name, according to the authorities quoted by Bruce 
himself, has as its first element Latin Maurus=OHG mér, “Aethiops.’’ The Estoire, 
Sommer, 1, 75, interprets the name as “‘tardif en creance.”’ 

18 The Estoire calls him King of Babylon, but this means Babylon in Egypt (Cairo). 
Cf. Sommer, 1, 43: “en la main al felon egitijen liuerai iou le roi mesconneu.”’ 
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the Grail a wooden ark, which to the worshipper at given times appears 
to grow to extraordinary dimensions (Sommer, 1, 20, 32, 40). Bruce, there- 
fore, interprets this arche(huche) as Holy Church, “which carries in her 
bosom the fundamental mysteries of the true faith.””’* I would further 
assume that the author of the Estoire had Noah’s ark also in mind. How- 
ever, the use of a wooden ark appears to have direct bearing on Eastern 
church ritual. It is this wooden ark, and not the Grail, which has been 
likened to the Tabot.'*° But here we touch upon a controversial matter, 
for fabot is obviously given two meanings. Ethiopian altars have a chest 
or box in which the sacred slab and other accessories of the Mass are 
kept, and this box has been called tabot by some writers (Bent, Budge), 
although the name is chiefly applied to the slab only. But at any rate, 
it was not this box which was the object of religious worship,” and it is, 
therefore, according to Beth"* incorrect to state that the Church of 
Ethiopia ‘“‘uses an ark.” Since the huche(arche) in the Estoire is an object 
of great religious significance, it could not refer to a mere external cover- 
ing, but must refer to the unique Ark of the Covenant at Aksum. Other- 
wise it could owe its existence only to a misconception of the word éabot 
which literally means “‘ark,” “‘tabernacle,”’ but which was used to desig- 
nate the slab. 

(3) In my opinion, Joseph’s sumptuous “‘chaiere,” referred to in the 
Estoire as something still existing,"* may be the Throne of David, said 
to be owned by the Kings of Ethiopia.“ Further, it appears to me the 
“‘chaiere” and the Throne of David may stand for the Throne of Solomon, 
which, like the ‘‘chaiere,” did not allow any foreign ruler to ascend it.!* 

Thus the Estoire used not only Robert’s Joseph, but seems to have had 
other access te Ethiopian sources. It adds, first of all, the Solomonic 
descent. It reflects not so much Ethiopia’s legendary period (there is no 
reference to the Menelik story!) as the Ethiopian Middle Ages, the semi- 
historical period with the towering figure of King Caleb. He, too, assured- 
ly was given a special réle in relationship with the national shrine, the 
Tabot. (In the Frumentius legend which I mentioned, it is he who 
brings the Tabot from the province of Hamasen to Aksum.)"’ Also 

129 Evolution, 1, 381. 139 Myrrha Lot-Borodine, Rom., tv1r (1931), 185. 

181 “Aufsatzkasten,” Beth, Zeitschrift, p. 15 f.; “double table or whatnot,” Bent, p. 81; 
cf. Budge, p. 161. 

18 Miss Murray’s statement, Ancient Egypt, 11 (1916), 54, is misleading. 

133 Beth, Zeitschrift, p. 15 f. 

134 Sommer, I, 36: “& encore le dient cil qui la voient.”’ 

13 Abd Salih, p. 290 (fol. 106 b): ‘““The King possesses, among his treasures, the throne of 
King David, upon which he sat to give judgment.” 

18 A. S. Rappoport, Myth and Legend of Ancient Israel (London, 1928), mm, 115. Cf. 
Sommer, 1, 36: “Ce nestoit pas sieges domme mortel,”’ hinting at more m: rvels reported 
by tradition. 137 Conti Rossini, p. 258. 
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the Estoire contains some thirteenth century information, since it 
agrees with Abd Sdlih on the matters of the Throne and the Ark. When 
the Coptic writer states that four times a year the Ark is carried from 
its church to the church of the King,"** he gives the psychological 
conditions for the rivalry between King and priesthood which underlies 
the story of King Calafes-Alphasem, who wanted the Grail in a castle of 
his own.'*? 


If we consider the entire mediaeval Grail literature from the view- 
point of our theory, we see that the Oriental legend proved an effective 
counterbalance for the fairy tale element of the Celtic material. In- 
deed there is a tendency among Chrétien’s continuators and imitators 
(including the authors of the Peredur, the Syr Percyvel,’*° and the 
Créne) so to dilute what Chrétien, in my opinion, had meant to be 
the story of a more serious conflict that it became a mere tale of adven- 
ture, and this tendency was not counteracted even by the Grail con- 
ceived as a Christian relic. How ineffective, e.g., is the Holy Lance in 
its “hanstier,’”’ in spite of all the sacred blood it is exuding! (Ps. 
-Wauchier, vv. 20259 ff.). The Grail, it is true, partakes of both the 
“fascinosum” and “tremendum”’ of the Eucharist. But the “‘tremendum” 
was more fully developed than the ‘“‘fascinosum,” until the Grail became 
a counterpart of the Ark of the Covenant. Typology would have stressed 
the similarities between Old and New Testament by making a Grail out 
of an Ark, but not an Ark out of a Grail. Although without doubt the 
imagination was stirred by the Old Testament stories, it seems to me 
there existed a stronger stimulus in the form of a living legend about the 
Ark. Such a legend in the East had been superimposed on old astral be- 
liefs and thus survived into the Christian era. Perhaps it is a real sacred 
object which looms behind Robert’s Joseph, the Estoire, and Wolfram’s 
Parzival, enhancing the dignity and strange personality of ‘the thing 
called Grail” (Parz., 454, 21). 


’ 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State College 


88 Abd Salih, p. 288 (fol. 106). 139 Sommer, 1, 288. 

40 Provided its author knew Chrétien, see Golther, p. 118 f. 

1 Bibliographical Remarks.—This paper embodies the results of twelve years of research. 
It would have been desirable to quote all the evidence in extenso: but such a procedure 
would easily have swelled the article to the size of a book. In order to substantiate my the 
ory, I have used an elaborate system of references. As a slight help for the reader, I am 
adding an alphabetical list of abbreviations for frequently mentioned books and articles. 
Abt Salih= A necdota Oxoniensia. The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and Some Neigh 

bouring Countries, attributed to Abii Salih the Armenian. Ed. and tr. by B. T. A. Evetts, 
with notes by A. J. Butler. Oxford, 1895. 
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Alvares=Alvares, F. Verdadeira Informacao das Terras do Preste Jodo das Indias. Ed. by 
Augusto Reis Machado. 1943. 

Bent= Bent, J. Theodore. The Sacred City of the Ethiopians. London, 1893. 

Beth, Zeitschrift= Beth, Karl, in Zeitschrift fiir Religions psychologie, rx. Vienna, 1936. 

Birch-Hirschfeld = Birch-Hirschfeld, A. Die Sage vom Gral. Leipzig, 1877. 

Bruce, Evolution= Bruce, J. D. The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 2nd ed. 

Budge= Budge, E. A. Wallis, A History of Ethiopia. London, 1928. 

Conti Rossini= Conti Rossini, C. Storia d’Etiopia, 1, 1928. 

Coulbeaux=Coulbeaux, J. B. Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Abyssinie. Paris, 1929. 
2 vols. 

Ehrismann = Ehrismann, G. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters. Munich, 1918-35. 4 vols. 

Golther=Golther, W. Parzival und der Gral in der Dichtung des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. 
Stuttgart, 1925. 

Heinzel=Heinzel, Richard. “Uber die franzésischen Gralromane” (Denkschriften der kais. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, phil-hist. Kl., xt, Wien, 1891. 

James= James, Montague Rhodes. A pocrypha Anecdota. Cambridge, 1891-1909. 

Jones= Jones, A. H. M., and Monroe, E. A. A History of Abyssinia. Oxford, 1935. 

Karg-Gasterstidt = Karg-Gasterstédt, Elisabeth. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Parsival. 
Halle, 1925. 

Kampers, Gnostisches= Kampers, F. Gnostisches im Parzival und in verwandten Dichtungen. 
1919. 

Kampers, Lichtland= Kampers, F. Das Lichtland der Seelen und der heilige Gral. 1916. 

Kampers, Turm und Tisch= Kampers, F. Turm und Tisch der Madonna. 1917. 

Kebra Nagast= Budge, E. A. Wallis. The Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek, being 
the “Book of the Glory of Kings’’ (Kebra Nagast). London, 1932. 

Lipsius= Lipsius, R. A. Die apokryphen A postelgeschichten und A postellegenden. Braun- 
schweig, 1883-90. 

Marinescu= Marinescu, C. “Le Prétre Jean.’”’ Académie roumaine, Bull. de la section his- 
torique, X, 1923. 

Martin, Commentary= Wolfram v. Eschenbach Parsival und Titurel. Her. und erkl. v. E. 
Martin. Halle a. d. Saale, 1903. 2. T.: Kommentar. 

Nitze, Joseph= Le Roman del’ Estoire dou Graal. Paris, 1927. Ed. by W. A. Nitze. 

Newell= Newell, W. W., in PMLA, xvim, 1903. 

Singer, Sti]/= Singer, S. “Wolframs Stil und der Stoff des Parzival.’’ Sitzungsberichte der 
kais. Akad. d. Wiss., Wien, phil-hist. Kl., cLxxx, 1916. 

Sommer=Sommer, H. O. The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances. Washington, 
1908-16. 

Ves. 1886=Veselovskij, A. N. “From the History of Novel and Novelette.’’ Sbornik 
(=Collection) of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences, xt, 1886, 281 ff. 

Ves. 1896=Veselovskij, A. N. “The Tales of Babylon, the Tabernacle, and the Holy 
Grail.’’ St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences, Lxtv, 1896. 

Ves. 1901 = Veselovskij. A. N. “Zur Frage iiber die Heimat der Legende vom Hl. Gral.” 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, xxi, 1901, 321 ff. 

Ves. 1904=Veselovskij, A. N. “On the Problem of the Origin of the Grail Legend.” 
Zurnal (= Journal) of the (Russian) Ministry for Enlightenment of the People, cccut, 
1904, February issue. 

Weber=Weber, G. Wolfram v. Eschenbach. Seine dichterische und geistesgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung. Deutsche Forschungen, ed. F. Panzer and J. Petersen, v. 18. 1928. 

Zarncke=Zarncke, F., in Abhandlungen d. k. séchs. Akad. d. Wiss., phil-hist. Kl. Leipzig. 
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ARABE ST>ESP. C.—ESP. ST>ARABE CH 


XTRANA condicién. Ni el 4rabe ni el espafiol reducen el grupo 
consondntico st dentro de su propio material, pero lo hace cada uno 
si la palabra procede del otro idioma. 

La reduccién espafiola ya ha sido observada por varios filélogos, y 
orientada la explicacién hacia el influjo 4rabe.' Yo he conseguido reunir 
unos cuantos ejemplos mas de los repetidamente citados por mis prede- 
cesores y en la siguientes paginas procuraré establecer el proceso fonético 
y las condiciones cronolégicas y culturales. Ademas, la lectura del 
Vocabulista ardévigo en letra castellana, de Pedro de Alcalé, 1505, me ha 
revelado la contraparte de este fendmeno de bilingiiismo, y tan precioso 
complemento da al tema la novedad necesaria para renovar su planteo. 
El! material que he logrado reunir en el lado castellano es: 


zagudn, ant. agagudén <4r. ostawan, ustuwAn. 

mozdrabe <4r. mosta’rab; Mozarbes, un pueblo en Salamanca; Almizdrabes, un 
lugar junto a Cazorla, Jaén. 

Mozaravi (apellido aragonés) < mosta’rabi. 

alfécigo, alhécigo, alféncigo (y alféstigo, port. fistico) <4r. fostaq. 

alméciga (y almdstiga), arag. almazaque, port. almécega <4r. mastika, m4staka, 
<gr. paorixn (lat. masticum). 

biznaga <r. bastinag (ar. gran. biznach, P. Alcala, s.v. zanahoria silvestre) lat. 
pastinaca. 

En los topénimos: Zaragoza <4r. Saraqusta (Caesara(u)gusta). 

Ecija <4r. Estiga, Istigga (ibérico Astigis, Astigi). 

Baza <ar. Basta (ibér. Basti). 

Cazlona <ibér. Castulona, Castlona. 

Cazalla (Sevilla, Murcia) y Cacella, ant. Cazalla (Algarbe), Cazalilla (Jaén) <4r. 
Castalla <iberorrom. Castella. 

Caceres <r. Cacres (<iberorrom. Castra (Caecilia)). 

Cazorla <4r. Qasturra, 4r. gran. Cactorla (P. Alcala. s.v. Cagorla). 

Almonacid (Cuenca, Guadalajara, Soria, Toledo, Valencia, Zaragoza), Almo- 
naster (Huelva), Almonastir (N. de Africa)<4r. Almonastir<monas- 

teriun.? 


1 F. Diez, Gram. lang. rom. (trad. franc.) 1, 214; C. M. de Vasconcellos, Studien zur rom. 
Wortschébpfung, p4g. 258; Dozy et Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols . . . dérivés de 
Varabe (Leyden, 1869), p4g. 23; Paul Foerster, Sprachlehre, p&g. 152; Baist, ZRPhA, 1x, 
pag. 146 y sigs.: J. D. M. Ford, The old Spanish sibilants, en Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature (Harvard University, 1900), vu, 74-75; Menéndez Pidal, Cid, 1, 181, y Gram. 
hist. §44; R. J. Cuervo, Bull. Hisp., 1, 20, que remite a Baist; M. L. Wagner, ZRPA, xt, 
(1920), 541-549; A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispanoérabe (Madrid, 1932), 
p4gs. 141-142. 

? Cfr. Miguel Asin Palacios, Contribucién a la toponimia érabe de Espavia (Madrid, 1944), 
p4g. 69, que comenta: “‘E] Almonacid de Guadalajara pertenecié a la Orden de Calatrava, 
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Cocentaina (también Concentaina, Alicante), <*Costentania, por Contestania. 


El Dicc. Espasa dice, s.v., que a sus habitantes se les llama contesté- 
neos, y que es la antigua Contesta. La Contestania era una regién de la Ta- 
rraconense, en e] Mediterraneo, entre los edetanos y los bastetanos, segin 
Tolomeo y Plinio. Afiadiré Huécija, aunque no he podido resolver del to- 
do su etimologia. El Edrisi, Descriptién de l’ Afrique et de l’ Espagne (Edic. 
R. Dozy et M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866), llama waStan o weStan a los 
“‘bafios huecijanos,” segun identifica Saavedra, ob. cit., pag. 30; Saavedra 
ley6 weSitan (concediendo que se puede leer weStam) sin duda por pensar 
que asi se parecian mas las dos palabras, y sin duda también por eso los 
llamé “‘bafios huecijanos” en lugar de “Huécija”’, nombre de unos bafios 
junto a Marchena. Verdad que la silaba final presenta un enigma y que la 
base esperada tendria que ser wastan, con sin y no con Sin, seguin los de- 
mis ejemplos. Pero la idea de relacionar ambas palabras es tan tentadora, 
por la identidad de lo nombrado y por la serie de formas con ¢ <st, que no 
me resisto a proponer una pronunciaci6n wastan, con sin, de donde habria 
salido Huéc(ija). Tal dualidad st-5t existia en efecto: junto a Monastil, 
también Almonester, de donde Almonacid; CaStalla y Castalla (>Cagalla) 
CaStellti (Castellén o e| Castillo de Chivert, Alicante, en El Edrisi, pag. 232) 
y “Abu’l-Hasan al-Kastallé’”’, ‘el castellano,’ un cadide Murcia, Valencia y 
Jativa, muerto en 1229 (en Al-Himyari p4g. 145, obra citada mas 
abajo); baStinac y bastinac (> biznaga); fuStal y fustal ( fustan); etc. 

Afiddase el apellido Zsiniga, variantes Stiniga, Estuiniga, Astuniga 
(Nebrija trae la forma latinizada Stunica).’ 





por donacién del afio 1176, después de la conquista de Toledo. Ello hace suponer que tanto 
este pueblo como Zorita de los Canes (cabeza del territorio de la Orden a cuyo distrito per- 
tenecfa) habfan sido lugares fronterizos, es decir, rdébitas, que es lo que significé la voz monas- 
tir entre los musulmanes andaluces y africanos. Variantes de transcripcién del Almonacid 
de Guadalajara son: Almonezir (1176) y Almonascir (1410).” El -cid final den wncia con- 
taminacién con el bien conocido arabismo Cid (Villacid en Corufia y Valladolid), pero el 
Almonesir de 1176 nos permite no atribuir a tal contaminacién el paso -st->c, y alistar 
este topénimo con los hasta ahora aducidos. En cambio el Monachil de Granada, que Asin 
atribuye al mismo origen, parece injustificado, ya que en El Edris{ se llama Mont Négid(a) 
y Rasis Nagin, ap. E. Saavedra. La geografia de Espana del Edrisi (Madrid, 1881), pags. 34 
y 35. 

3 No cuentan ni almucio <4r. mustaka (<persa muSta), porque viene a través del latin 
medieval almutium (>ant. fr. aumusse, aumucelle, esp. almucella, muceta, port. murca de 
pelles, alem. Miitse), ni almagesto (fr. almogest, ital. almagesto, alem. Almagest), a través 
del latin medieval almagestum. Ver Lokotsch, Etym. W érterbuch der europ. W érter orient. 
Ursprung, y Dozy et Engelmann, ob. cit., s.v.-Lokotsch trae también drabe fustén>esp. 
fustin, port. fustdo, ant. fr. fustaigne, prov. fustani, ital. fustagno; pero Pedro de Alcala 
documenta fuStal como forma del drabe espafiol (“fustén, fuxtal’’), con Sin palatal, no con 
sin apicodental. Fustal alternaba con fustdn en antiguo espafiol. No estoy en condiciones 
de decir si el 4rabe granadino lo habia tomado del espafiol, al que pudo llegar del francés. 
Tampoco se ha cumplido el cambio st>¢ en todos los topénimos. Steiger, ob. cit., pag. 142, 
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Primera circunstancia importante: no fué el drabe espafiol el que 
cumplié el cambio st>¢(o s) en estas palabras, salvo en tres de condicién 
fonética especial. Pedro de Alcald, 1505, registra asi, tras la forma caste- 
llana, la del 4rabe granadino (con ¢ representa tanto el sin como el sad; 
ante consonante, z tiene el mismo valor): 


almAciga, goma, mazteque Cacorla, villa, Cagtorla 

antepuerta de casa, iztigudn Cazlona, lugar, Cazlona 

arabigo, muztaarabi canahoria silvestre, biznach 

Baca, ciudad, Bazta Caragoca, cibdad de Aragén, Caracozta 
Caceres, villa, Cagre¢ Ecija, ciudad del Andalucia, Ecija 


El] hispanismo monastir (no lo encuentro en Alcala) guarda siempre en 
drabe su grupo st (o St): Simonet, Glosario, registra Almonester en el 
Repartimiento de Sevilla hecho por Alfonso X a raiz de la reconquista de 
esa regién (siglo x111). Las tres formas drabes reducidas son Caslona, biz- 
nach y Cacreg. Esta representa inequivocamente un desarrollo interno del 
arabe (cfr. al-cégar<<c astrum), pero lo reducido noes st sino str, de con- 
textura especial.* Cre» que la causa fonética debié estar en la division sila- 
bica 4rabe: cast-ra en vez de la latina cas-tra. También en Caslona y bis- 
nach e\ cambio arabe ocurre en posicién final de sflaba; andlogamente, de} 
persa fat hizo el arabe {ds (de donde el esp. taza, fr. tasse, etc.). Para los 
derivados de pastinaca véanseen Simonet, s.v. paxtinac, las formas 
registradas (en Simonet, x=5, ch= gim): baxtinac, paxtinaca, bastinach, 


trae una excepcién: Misfasa>Mestanza (Ciudad Real). Aftadamos: Estepa (Sevilla), el 
Ostippo del Itinerario de Antonino, que se llamaba entre los 4rabes Estepa (p.e. en El Edrisf, 
ob. cit., pag. 250) o Istabba (La Péninsule Ibérique au Moyen -Age d’aprés le kitab ar-Rawd 
al-Mifar Fi Habar al-Aktar d’Ibn abd al-Munim al-Himyari. Texte arabe ... publié... 
par E. Lévi-Provengal, (Leyden, 1938]); Constantina, Sevilla (M. Asin PALacior Glosario 
de voces romancer registradar por un botinico anénimo hispanomusulmén (siglos xi-xii), 
{Madrid, 1943], nam. 549). Sin duda habr4 bastantes mds. Estos nombres se debieron fijar 
en castellano con st y no con ¢t, aunque fueran de tierras 4rabes: San Esteban, Constantina, 
Estepa, por identificarlas con los nombres correspondientes del castellano; Mestanza 
por disimilacién, como en mescolanza frente a mezclar. No cuento formas como Barbastro 
(Huesca), Bobastro un castillo a ochenta millas de Cérdoba, San Esteban, un castillo en 
Sierra Elvira, porque las 4rabes escribfan esos nombres con & y no con st: BobaStero 
(Dozy), BubaStro (Al-Himyarf), AStabin (Al-Himyarf). 

‘ El Gnico ejemplo que Steiger, pag. 141, n., aduce para apoyar la idea de que la reduccién 
ocurre también dentro del 4rabe tiene as{mismo el grupo str: siré{ (con sin o sad inicial) 
<strata. Afiade que “en las formas verbales con la preformativa -st- este proceso remonta 
bastante mas lejos, pues ha dejado huellas en asirio; cfr. aStakan >asakan ‘hice’ (véase 
Fridr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik (Berlin, 1889], pag. 118 y sigs.’’ Pero eso es peculiar 
del asirio, no del 4rabe, y ademds no es un proceso equiparable puesto que est4 morfoldégica- 
mente condicionado. E] comportamiento (esporddico) particular del grup str se comprueba 
también en espafiol cldsico con los mossar, maesse, nuesso, vuesso, (cir. A. MOREL-FATIO, 
Ro. xxx1m1, 272); desde luego, no hay conexi6n histérica, pero si fonéticogeneral entre ambos 
fenémenos. 
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baxtinach, bixnac, bixnaca, baxnaca, biznach (éste en Alcala), drabe afr. bex- 
nij, bexnija (j =2) ; ninguna forma reducida si se ha mantenido la vocal in- 
terior. Excepcién nica hace Ecija, que Alcal4 reproduce en 4rabe como 
Ecija; este Ecija de Alcalé parece una de las tantas recastellanizaciones 
que admitio en sus postrimerfas el drabe granadino, pero queda una duda: 
junto al normal fstiga arabe, Steiger, pag. 142, registra también fsiga no 
sé sien Abulfida o en El Edrisi;5 es posible que este fsiga, si es solitario, 
no sea mds que una de las tantas deficiencias graficas de los manuscritos 
arabes; pero el hecho de coincidir en el mismo nombre la supuesta errata 
con la supuesta recastellanizacién nos impele a dejar prudentemente la 
cuestién entre paréntesis. De todos modos, por su absoluta soledad (en 
el caso poco probable de la legitimidad del fsiga por fsfiga), no con- 
tradice nuestra observacién de que el cambio fonético -st->s (¢) no es in- 
terno del arabe. 

El cambio se cumplié en castellano, pero solamente en las palabras 
tomadas de boca de los 4rabes,® lo cual hace que ya no tengamos un 
cambio st>¢, sino otro ¢f>¢, porque los castellanos reproducian normal- 
mente el sin y el sad con su g? (entonces quasi és). La influencia fonética 
del 4rabe, generalmente aducida, tiene que ser negada; sdlo hay del 
4rabe el préstamo léxico; todo el tratamiento fonético es castellano, 
desde la equivalencia inicial ¢ por sin (o sad) hasta el cumplimiento final. 
Estos casos de ¢¢ <4r. st vinieron en su momento a engrosar un corto 
numero de casos ¢’t, z’d de origen romanico, y siguieron su misma suerte:° 
placitum>ant. plaz’do>plazo, recitare>rez’dar>rezar, ac- 
ceptorem>ag’lor>acgor, amicitate>ant. amizdad>amizad. La 
época de unos y otros cambios coincide y es reveladora. Por supuesto, 


5 Steiger no es explicito sobre si isiga figura una o mAs veces. Repaso El Edrisf (edic. 
Dozy) y hallo siempre tstiga, lo mismo que en Al-Himyarf. Por desgracia, no disponemos en 
Buenos Aires ni de la Géographie d’Aboulféda (texte arabe par Reinaud et MacGuckin de 
Slane, Parfs, 1840), ni siquiera del libro de J. Alemany Bolufer, La geografia dela Peninsula 
Ibérica en los escritores érabes (Granada, 1921). Ver nota final. 

6 Ni fiesta, ni esto, ni pasta, etc., etc., lo sufrieron. Las etimologias gustus y mus- 
tus que Diez propuso para gozo y moco no son aceptables ni aceptadas: gozo remonta a 
gaudium; mogoa musteus. Los topé6nimos con ¢ por st corresponden a tierras 
musulmanas, y los nombres comunes o son 4rabes 0, si latinos o griegos, tienen la huella 
4rabe; en biznaga la b-, en almdciga, al-. S6lo Zuniga es excepcién; e] extrajio silabeo St- 
debié ocasionar tal trato, que no se cumplié si precedia vocal (Estéaiga, Astuniga). 

7 Esta transformacién inicial st>ct fué ya advertida por Ford, /.c., y la observacién 
representa un gran adelanto para la comprensién del proceso fonético. Para la corres- 
pondencia del sin y el sad con la ¢ en los 4rabismos del espafic] véase mi articulo Las cor- 
respondencias ardbigo-espatiolas en los sistemas de sibilantes, en Rev. Fil. Hisp., vir (1946), 
12 y sigs. 

8 Recuérdese la andloga explicacién de Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del esp., p&g. 129, 
para quomo y el nombre vasco Zalduondo, arrastrados a cuemo y Zalduendo cuando la forma 
#o del diptongo (de 4 latina) fué vencida por la forma ye. 
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no podemos adivinar cu4ndo comenzarfa a ocurrir la reduccién en actos 
individuales de habla; la documentacién revela siempre cierto afian- 
zamiento en la lengua, como estado m4s o menos extenso de socializacién. 
Y creemos que el minimo estado de socializacién necesario para que 
consideremos este cambio como un fendmeno de lengua debié cumplirse 
en fecha muy cercana a nuestras primeras documentaciones, en el siglo 
xi, y que la lucha por el predominio y por la victoria final entre la 
forma nueva y la tradicional duré hasta el siglo xiii inclusive. Es 
fonéticamente razonable que el grupo sonoro zd de plaszdo y rezda se 
redujera algo antes que el sordo ¢¢ de a¢tor, porque las articulaciones 
sordas, mds enérgicas o duras, presentan mayor resistencia a la fusién 
que las sonoras, mds blandas o dulces. Y asi vemos que los arabismos 
con g# se reducen tardfamente: con agtor>agor, mas bien que con 
plasdo> plazo. Para la cronologia del cambio es muy provechosa la 
lista de formas de la palabra mozdrabe que Simonet trae en su His- 
toria de los mozdérabes de Espana, Madrid, 1903, pags. xiii-xv. Recién 
reconquistada Toledo, Alfonso VI llama a los cristianos liberados mustd- 
rabes (1101), primera vez que tal palabra se registra; todas las citas caste- 
llanas subsiguientes, desde una de Alfonso VII (1118), dicen muzérabes o 
mozdrabes; Simonet trae documentacién de 1126, 1132, 1133, 1137, 1146, 
1156, 1176, etc., hasta el mozarabta de Berceo. Se ve que la evolucién cas- 
tellana ¢t>¢ (actor >agor) estaba entonces muy avanzada, pero no con- 
clusa, y que el arabismo nuevo fué rapidamente incorporado al movimiento 
general. Y asi como es importante esta lista de formas para la cronologia 
del cambio, no menos lo es para dilucidar quiénes lo cumplieron. Pues 
junto al mozérabe de los castellanos, al Mozaravf (apellido) de los arago- 
neses y al Mozarbes (un pueblo) de los leoneses, los 4rabes persisten en 
mantener el grupo consonantico st: ya hemos citado la forma drabe 
mostarabt del Vocabulista del siglo xiii, que Simonet vié con acierto como 
antecedente directo del (Miguel) Mozaravt aragonés, y todavia en 1501, 
documenta Pedro de Alcala: “ardbigo, muztaarabt’”’ (2 es la transcrip- 
cién del sin ante consonante). Y no solamente los 4rabes: también los 
mozarabes toledanos, que se mantuvieron mucho tiempo apegados a su 


® Plazum registrado en 1027 (doc. leonés); plazdo y plazo, ca. 1120; plasto y plazdo ca. 
1125, en el Fuero de Medinaceli, y tambien p/asto en el de Navarra (ms. del s. xiv) (M. PIDAL, 
Orig., 96, 320; Cid, 190); astlore, afio 940, en Escalona; adtor en el Cantar de Mio Cid 
(ms. s. xiv), aztor en los Fueros de Burgos (ms. xiii-xiv), de Medinaceli y de Navarra y 
en la Biblia escurialense del s. xiii; agor en el Ferndn Gongdles, en el] Alexandre y en Don 
Juan Manuel (ap. MENENDEZ PIDAL, Cid, 429-430). En los Docs. espa fioles se usaba también 
la forma accipitre, conforme al lat. accipiter, pero en las Glosas Silenses leemos: “‘accipiter, 
acetore,’’ lo que indica que en el siglo x ya era acetore la forma mAs general). A mizat en el 
Alexandre, amiztad (cfr. plasto) en carta de 1248, San Millan, Apolonio, Bibl. Escur., 
fijado luego literariamente en amistad por analogia con honestad, majestad, podestad (ap. 
MENENDEZ PIDAL, Cid, 190). 
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bilingiiismo, resistieron tenazmente en su romance la asimilacién del 
grupo. Simonet documenta en sus escrituras aljamiadas mostérab varias 
veces, mostdrabes 1125, Don Juan Mostérab, 1171, Don Pedro, hijo de 
Martin Mostérab, 1187, Dominico Mostarabi, 1210; Don Lupo (0 Lope) 
hijo de Pedro Mosidrab, 1225; Val de MostérabeS, una alqueria, 1252, y 
por fin Val de Mosérabes (con sin equivalente a ¢) en 1274; hoy se llama 
Valdemuzérabes. También en sus documentos latinos: ““Ego Dominicus 
Mistérabs textis,”’ 1178, y Dominico, hijo de Pedro Mostarab, en 1192"°. 
En alféstigo (‘arbol’ y ‘fruto’) y alféstiga (‘fruto’) el grupo st se mantuvo 
hasta el siglo xv (citas de Don Juan Manuel, Enrique de Villena y otros 
en el Dicc. hist. de la lengua esp., s.v.); almdstiga, almdstigo se perpetud 
alternando con almdciga, almécigo. Estas formas dobles denuncian que 
los cristianos tomaron ambos arabismos con doble pronunciacidén: 
gt, que did ¢, y st, que se mantuvo en lucha con la otra solucidén. 
Los topénimos confirman esta cronologia. Ya escribe Saragoca el Cantar 
de Mio Cid (ca. 1140, si no es atribufble la forma al manuscrito de Per 
Abat, principios del siglo xiv), pero todavia Zaragusta el Fuero de 
Navarra, 142 b (ms. del s. xiv); Cazalla se escribe Castalla y Casgalla 
en la Primera Cronica General (finales del s. xiii; ap. Menéndez Pidal, 
Orig. 167). 

Para una cronologia mds precisa se requeriria una documentacién 
abundante espigada directamente en los documentos antiguos; pero no 
creo se alteraria lo esencial: que habiende tenido los espafioles arabismos 
con ¢t (<s#), sélo transformaron este grupo en ¢ cuando lo hicieron con 
los grupos romdnicos secundarios ¢’¢ y 2’d. Por lo tanto hay aqui un solo 
suceso fonético, cumplido coherentemente en voces de procedencia 
latina y ardbiga. El paso previo ha sido la acomodacién fonolégica del 
sin 4rabe'' al sistema castellano de sibilantes que constaba de cuatro 
africadas, ¢, 2, ch, 7 y tres fricativas, ss, s, x. El sonido castellano mas 
préximo al sin no era la $ (que los 4rabes reproducian con su Sin), sino la 
apicodental ¢, aunque no era idéntica. 

El proceso fonético se ha explicado por metatesis (s¢>/s), para los 
arabismos por Foerster, Sprachlehre, pag. 152, y para los romanismos por 


10 Como mosta’rab significaba ‘ardbigo’ ‘arabizado’ y no ‘4rabe,’ el Arzobispo Don Ro- 
drigo le invent6 una etimologia a la medida (“Mixti Arabes, eo quod mixti Arabibus con- 
vivebant”’), que se hizo general entre los historiadores espafioles hasta que los arabistas del 
siglo xix (Luis Dubeux, por ejemplo, 1846) y sobre todo la autoridad de Dozy la rectificé 
(Glossaire de mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de l’arabe, par R. Dozy et W. H. Engelmann 
{Leyden, 1869], pag. 321). Simonet, con aciento, tiene este “Dominicus Mistarabs’’ por una 
variante de Mostarab, sin nada que ver con el Mixti Arabes de Don Rodrigo. 

1 Apicodental (o coronal) fricativo, de fricacién redondeada, articulacién muy tensa. 

12 ¢ y zs, apicodentales sorda y sonora, $ y 3; ch, prepalatal sorda, é; j, ge, gi, palatal so- 
nora como el gi italiano, Z; ss, s apicoalveolares sorda y sonora, de timbre algo palatal, 
$ y 2; x, prepalatal sorda, §. 
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Menéndez Pidal, Gram. hist. §-672: plazdo (= pladz-do, puesto que la z 
era cuasi dz) >*pladzo (= plad-dzo) >*plazzo (con paso de la d antecon- 
sondntica a z, como en judgar>juzgar) > plazo." La repretentacién de 
Menéndez Pidal, por ser tan minuciosa, permite examinar y contrastar 
tal metdtesis como si dijéramos paso a paso; y creo que, después del 
contraste, la explicacién de metdtezis ya no es buena. La etapa clave, 
plad-dzo, no es aceptable como pronunciacién real; hasta es fonolégica- 
mente imposible, pues la supuesta -d no habria podido funcionar como 
unidad fonolégica ante la oclusién homorginica de la z- ni siguiera en el 
instante inicial de la metatesis, porque no seria m&s que un contacto 
apicodental implosivo, proseguido luego con movimiento explosivo en la 
oclusién apicodental de la z. O sea, con los signos de Saussure, lo que se 
obtendria realmente es pldzo (s=4) con una articulacién implosiva- 
explosiva de la z, que es la propia de las llamadas consonantes dobles, tan 
caracteristicas del italiano, por ejemplo, pero totalmente ajenas al sis- 
tema espaijiol en toda su historia."* 

El cambio st>¢ (zd>z) es un caso de asimilacién, en el sentido de 
Grammont: la extensién de uno 0 varios movimientos articulatorios mds 
all4 de sus limites originarios. Para la representacién fonética concreta, 
sera bueno acordarse de pronunciaciones como la inglesa de listen, 
castle, en que la fricacién de la s se ha extendido por la ¢ asimilandola. El 
grupo ¢t (0 zd) exigia: 1° un contacto oclusivo apicodental, 2’, deshacerlo 
con una fricacién homorgdnica, ambos actos en la distensién sildbica 
(“implosivos,” para Saussure), y 3°, una reincidente oclusién homor- 
ganica, esta vez en la tensién silabica (“esplosiva” para Saussure): 2. 
El privilegio fonolégico de los fonemas explosivos sobre los implosivos'® 


#8 Aunque sin dar otra explicacién, Baist rechaz6 la metdtesis supuesta por Foerster 
porque en los arabismos no habfa precisamente st sino ¢t (con la réplica normal ¢ <sin) 
=tst, pues que la ¢ era cuasi és; Ford, pag. 75, que rechaza con Baist la metatesis, ve en 
tst>ts un resultado normal (a¢tor >agor), “the second ¢ having disappeared by dissimilation 
or by absorption.”’ Ford, el primer fildlogo que vié resueltamente el valor africado de la 
antigua ¢ castellana, la representé con ts, licito si se hace por deficiencia de la imprenta o 
con las salvedades necesarias. Parece que Ford creyé en una efectiva sucesién f+s y ya con 
un grupo ést (Batsta) hizo desaparecer la segunda ¢ por disimilacién con la primera. Pero 
las africas son unidades, no dualidades fonolégicas (aunque en su composicién material el 
analisis les halle dos momentos), y la pretendida ¢ ni existe fonolégicamente (para la con- 
ciencia) en la ch o en la 2, 22 ital., p.ej., ni siquiera materialmente, ya que lo fisonémico de 
la ¢ en comienzo de sflaba es su explosi6én. Por tanto no existian en ¢¢ dos ¢-t que se pudieran 
disimilar. La idea de absorcién de la ¢ en la sibilante precedente se concilia bien con nuestra 
explicaci6n. 

4 Es claro que, llevada asf al terreno fonético la representacién de la metAtesis, el paso 
immediato posterior supuesto *plazzo (es decir, plaz-dzo con z fricativa como la de juzgar) 
resulta fonéticamente imposible. 

% Ver mi articulo Una ley fonoldgica del espatiol. Variabilidad de las consonantes en la 
tension y distension de la silaba, en la Hispanic Review, x11, 91-101 (1945). 
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es lo que ofrece la dificultad mayor para comprender esta asimilacién, 
que yo me represento asi: la fricacién implosiva de la ¢(z), que viene de 
una oclusién implosiva homorgdnica y va a otra explosiva también 
homorginica, se hace especialmente tensa y apretada, sin seguir abrién- 
dose progresivamente, porque en ella esté.ya la-espera de la ¢ (d) siguiente, 
segin la labor normal de acomodaciones reciprocas entre fonemas 
contiguos. Hay, pues, aqui, como primer paso, una accién asimiladora de 
la ¢(d) sobre la ¢ (z) precedente (asimilacién parcial regresiva). El Apice 
pasa, pues, de uno a otro fonema sin variar de posicién, y sin m4s que 
pasar de una fricacién apretada a su oclusién, al mismo tiempo que de la 
distensién silabica precedente pasa a la tensién siguiente. En la mutua 
acomodacién, también la ¢ (d) se amolda parcialmente a la articulacién 
anterior ablandando un poco su apretado contacto peculiar (su oclusion) 
y como contentdndose con el precedente; esta cesién de 1a ¢ fue posible 
gracias a la compensacién ofrecida por el movimiento sildbico de tensiones 
y distensiones,'* porque la apretada fricacién implosiva de la ¢ (z) se 
puede prolongar con equivalencia energética de oclusién, si abandonando 
la distensién continda haciéndose con reiniciada tensién sil4bica: acep- 
tando la ahora cémoda representacién de la z africada como dz, tendrfamos 
2. 
primero pladzdo, luego pladz%o, y por fin pladfo."7 


En el drabe espafiol, algunos hispanismos presentan ch<st: Del 
Vocabulista ardbigo en letra castellana de Pedro de Alcal4, 1505, anoto 
los siguientes en el drabe granadino del siglo xv: 


Agosto, agoch. 

aldaba o pestillo, pilche, aplach. 

Canasta, como cuévano, canacha, plural canachit. 

Capacete, armadura de la cabeca, tichain, pl. tichaynit (testania). 
castellano, cosa de Castilla, cachillé, pl. cachilliin. 


16 FE] hablar se hace fisiol6gicamente no en emisi6n continua del aliento sino en pequefios 
impulsos espiratorios y en pequefias descargas de energfa muscular articulatoria, con doble 
movimiento coincidente. Sflaba es la menor unidad de impulso (espiratorio y muscular) 
en que se divide el habla real. Este impulso consta de tensi6n+distensién y la frontera sil4- 
bica est4 en el punto en que los 6rganos en distensién (implosién, dirfa Saussure) la aban- 
donan y entran en una nueva tensi6n creciente. Ver A. Alonso y P. Henrfquez Ureiia, 
Gram. cast., 1, §§155-157. 

17M. L. Wagner, Iudenspanisch Arabisches, en ZRPh, 1920, xi, pég. 541-549: “Esta 
asimilaci6n ya es del antiguo 4rabe (Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 56).”’ Es correcto llamar 
asimilacién a este proceso, aunque no sea ésta precisamente la del antiguo 4rabe. Wagner 
afiade que en judeo espafiol corren igual suerte palabras de origen latino (no sélo arabe): 
enfasiar=ant. esp. enfastiar; esiércol<estiércol, sarnudar <estornudar, siedro=istiedro= 
izquierdo (p4g. 544). Sin ambargo, estos casos pertenecen a otra época varios siglos posterior 
y a otra geograffa, y tienen condiciones fonéticas iniciales muy discrepantes. El resultado, 
¢, 0 s, también es diferente. Sin duda ¢>¢ y s#>s tienen cierto paralelismo que interesa a 
la fonética general; s6lo que histéricamente no se pueden englobar. 
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Castilla, Cachilla. 

Celada, armadura de la cabega, tichain, tichainit. 
cerradura de pestillo, pilch, pl. aplach. 

cresta de ave, quiricha, pl. quirichit. 

encrestado, bicricha. 

estopa, uchup. 

estofa o estopa, uchup. 

estopefia, cosa de estopa, xeimin uchup. 

estopa, mondadura de lino, uchup. 

cafiamazo, uchup alquinnan 

gallocresta, yerva, gallicricha 

encrestado, con gran cresta, muquerrech, muquerrechin. 
encrestado assi, bicricha. 

pestafia del ojo, pecheina, pachachin. 

pestafiear, pachdn (4r. afric. fachchdn) 
pestafieador, mupachin, mupachinin. 

pestillo, cerradura de madera, pilch,'* aplich. 
sedefia, cosa de lino, ochup ataxit. 


El moderno Rochuelos de Almeria se nombra Ruchulox en la bula de 
ereccién del arzobispado de Granada, y RuStuloS en escrituras drabes de 
Almeria (Simonet, s.v.). 

Todos los casos de esp. s#>4r. ch pertenecen al 4rabe granadino de las 
postrimerias (documentaciones de hacia 1500).!* En documentaciones 
anteriores y de otras regiones se mantiene en estas palabras el grupo ro- 
mance st como $f, alguna vez st. (Casi todos mis datos son del Glosario de 
Simonet.) 
agosto (Cédice Canénico Escurialense, s. xii; Ben Alaw4n, de Sevilla, s. 

xii; Ben Loyén, de Almeria, s. xii; escrituras 4rabes granadinas, sin 

declaracién de fecha, en Simonet; agoSt, en el Vocabulista in arabico 

del s. xiii; hoy mismo es goSf, goSt, en Africa). 
canaSta en escrituras d4rabes granadinas, sin fecha en Simonet; hoy en 
d4rabe africano caniS{a, con i<a por imela.” 


18 Creo ver en piich el mismo pestillo romance (< *pestellum), sin el sufijo diminutivo y 
con una / anorgdnica comparable a la afiadida en calchas por cachas y a la r de morchila 
por mochila. En Alcald: “cabo de cuchillo, calchas,” “empufiadura o cabo, calcha,” “hasta 
la empufiadura, hati al calch,’’ “mango de cuchillo, calcha,” “mochila, talega, morchila’’; 
pero me hace dudar el que esta palabra es una de las dos de mi lista que no tienen otras 
documentaciones anteriores con sé conservado. (Ver nota final.) 

* Alcalé trae también fexta (tres veces; “fiestas de Baco,”’ “fiestas de {dolos”’ y “fiestas 
de los dioses”’), que sin duda es un valencianismo de diltima hora. 

® Unica excepcién para aquellos siglos: Simonet registra canaj en el famoso poeta cordo- 
bés Ben Quzmén, s. xii. El cambio era ins6lito en tal fecha. E. Lévi-Provengal, Al-Andalus, 
1X, 1944, pgs. 347-351, previene sobre la mala lectura que hasta el presente ha tenido el 
ms. Gnico de San Petesburgo; tendremos que esperar hasta la préxima aparicién de la 
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feStany “‘galea, capel de fer” en el Vocabulista del s. xiii; te5{ania, ‘especie 
de casco’, en el cordobés Ben HayyéAn, s. xi; en drabe africano feStiya 
‘diadema que usan las judias.’ 

CaStell, Cast Al-Habib (por ‘‘Castel Habib”’) escribe El Edrisi. 

El Castel, nombre de un castillo, en escrituras 4rabes de Almeria. Con 
sin, no Sin; con sin también, castel, alcastel, castelo, castello, castel, castill, 
junto a caStil y caStillo, Castellién, Castellén, Castilién, Castillién junto 
a CaStilyon (Castellén y Castején, pueblos). 

quiriSta, icriSta ‘crista’ en el Vocabulista del s. xiii, gallocreSta ‘una hierba,’ 
en el africano Ben Aljazzar, s. x, y en el cordobés Ben Joljol, s. x, en el 
zaragozano Ben Buclarix, 1106, y en su coeténeo el Anénimo de Sevilla 
editado por Asin Palacios. 

uStup ‘stupa’.en el Vocab. s. xiii, y en escrituras 4rabes de Almeria (sin 
fecha en Simonet) ; u¢¢up (con sad) en Ben Aljazzar y Ben Loyén. Hoy 
en Africa uStupa y otras formas con el grupo conservado; drabe orien- 
tal usthubba (con sin) y u¢tubba (con sad). En el Anénimo de Sevilla, 
eStopa. 

Ya he apuntado RuStulos junto a Rochulos. De pechaina ‘pestafia’ y de 
pilch ‘pest(illo)’ no encuentro ejemplos anteriores a Pedro de Alcala, ni 
con ch nicon st. (Sobre pilch ver nota final.) 

Fueron sin duda los 4rabes granadinos y no los cristianos, los que 
cumplieron este desarrollo 5>¢. Los mozdrabes tuvieron importancia 
en la Espafia musulmana hasta el siglo xii; pero entonces, después de 
persecuciones y sublevaciones varias y de grandes emigraciones a la 
Espafia libre, fueron exterminados o deportados en masa al Africa por las 
dos terribles invasiones africanas, la de los almordvides, sobre todo a par- 
tir de 1090, y la de los almohades desde 1146." En el siglo xi se recon- 
quista el Centro de Espafia (Toledo, en 1085). En la primera mitad del 
xiii, el Sur (Cérdoba, 1236; Murcia, 1241; Jaén, 1246; Sevilla, 1248, y 
como inmediata consecuencia Jerez, Sanlicar, etc., hasta Cadiz), 
dejando a los d4rabes reducidos al reino de Granada, que comprendia 
también Malaga con toda la regidn de Sierra Nevada y la costa de Al- 
meria hasta Gibraltar. Seguin nuestras documentaciones, el cambio 
§t>ch tubo lugar después de la extincién de los mozarabes, lo cual los 
elimina como posibles realizadores, y también después de cumplida toda 
la Reconquista cristiana del Centro y del Sur, excepto el reino de Granada. 
Por consiguiente, es un cambio 4rabe granadino, posterior al siglo xiii. 





edici6én prometida por é]. Mientras tanto, y basindome en las fechas, sospecho que, sea por 
errata del ms. sea por mala lectura, ese7 ks canag esté port Lio ganag, palabra 
&rabe, pasada al espajio] como cenacho. 

31 Cf. F. J. Simonet, Historia de los mozérabes de Espafia, Madrid, 1897-1903, Quinta 
Parte, pags. 733 y siguientes. 
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Se sabe tan poco del 4rabe hablado de las regiones peninsulares, que 
esta circunscripcién a Granada se debe entender en el sentido de que 
positivamente lo sabemos de esa regién y no de las otras. Un indicio 
hallo para el habla de Sevilla, pero es demasiado sospechoso: Ben Alawan, 
s. xii, trae en un pasaje corrupto una forma £"(@)/ (algalah), que Si- 
monet, s.v. gachto, barrunta se podria leer & wy (algdélacho), donde 
reconocia el glastum latino. No se puede construir nada sobre base tan 
endeble. 

Fonéticamente, el proceso que terminé en ¢ partié de 5. Los 4rabes, 
al acomodar los sonidos romances al casillero de su propio sistema, re- 
producian la $ romance con su Sin, sin exceptuar el grupo st.” El proceso 
fonético es pariente del que en castellano hizo it > ¢ (nocte> nojte> noche), 
segiin las reconstrucciones corrientes, en las que se supone un grado xt 0 ¥é 
(prepalatal fricativa sorda),* no muy alejado de St. Sd6lo que en el proceso 
arabe no necesitamos tantas etapas hipotéticas: junto a los muchos 
testimonios de S¢ encontramos algunos de ##, con la letra gim,™ preciosos 
porque denuncian convincentemente el camino seguido por el cambio:* 
la uvella ruStica es en el zaragozano Ben Buclarix uvilla rugtica, variante 
rustica (Simomonet, sin declarar en cual de los cédices: la fecha puede ser 
del cédice) ; gagto en Ben Jéljol, nombre de la isatis tinctoria, latin glastum 
y guastum. La labor de acomodaciones reciprocas (entre articulaciones en 
contacto) empezé por hacer que la ¢ se hiciera ¢ asimilando su postura 
lingual a la de la ¢ precedente, y terminando por identificarla. 

Los drabes granadinos que cumplieron el cambio %>ch en palabras 


2 El Anénimo de Sevilla casi con regularidad: 3 en acreSte, biktinaca, caSfaniya, cas- 
fanyuelo, caSjanyuola, eSterniye (aunque Asin retranscribi6é una vez cast-, est-, con sin, por 
errata), eStirca, eStopa, gallocresta, laSter, lavaSter, mentaraStro, ruStica (varias veces), piSt, 
piSto, riStra. Y con sin mosto, istip (en Ben Aljazzar, eStip, istip; mozto, moztar, con z=sin 
en P. de Alcal4, que escribe también iztipa). La misma regularidad en los autores espigados 
por Simonet, y sobre todo en las palabras mismas que han sufrido la evolucién, como arriba 
hemos consignado. 

3H. Schuchardt, en ZRPA, tv, pdgs. 146-147; W. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram. 1, §462; 
G. Baist, Gr. Gr., I?, 902; Zauner, Altspan. Elementarbuch, $69; J. Leite de Vasconcellos, 
Estudios de philologia mirandesa, 1, 229; F. Kriiger, Studien zur lautgeschichte westpanischen 
Mundarten (1914), 237-239; R. Menéndez Pidal. Gram. hist. (1941), §50. 

* Esta letra gim tenfa en el 4rabe espafiol dos valores: uno, patrimonial, como africado 
palatal sonoro, g, y otro, adquirido del sustrato espafiol, como africado prepalatal sordo, 
é (ch espafiola). En nuestro grupo ff, el gim vale por ch. A veces la ch espafiola se tran- 
scribfa con Sin. 

*% También los escritos 4rabes, con su At, nos han convertido en documentada la primera 
etapa hipotética del cambio ct>jt (h=j espafiola): lehtayra, lahtuca, lahtayrola, lehto, en 
el Anénimo de Sevilla; en otros truhta, lahtayra, lahtayruela, nohte. Y en alguna ocasién 
también aqui gt: trugta o turugta en Alcazwini, ap. Simonet, s.v. 
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romances no lo hicieron en las patrimoniales.* As{, pues, el punto de 
partida para el resultado palatal frabe ch (agoch) es la acomodacién 
drabe 54 del romance s# (la $ espafiola es de timbre palatal), luego ct> 
ct>(é): y a su vez, otra acomodacién 4rabe més antigua st (con sin) del 
mismo grupo romance (ar. Basta, Saragqusta), luego reacomodada por los 
espafioles en ¢t (Bagta) al tomarla de los drabes, es el punto de partida para 
el resultado castellano s#>¢ (Baga).2” La toponimia peninsular de los 
4rabes atestigua, por un lado, que en los primeros siglos acomodaban a 
su sin la s romance delante de #, y asi se afianzé hasta las postrimerias 
(Bagta, Cagtorla, Saraqugta, etc., en P. de Alcala), y los botanicos y demas 
autores arriba citados atestiguan, por otro lado, con la misma seguridad, 
que el grupo rom. st les sonaba $¢. Como el sonido palatal de la s castellana 
es comin a toda la penfnsula (lo era también al mozdrabe de Sevilla en 
1100, segiin un pasaje del Anénimo), y todo hace pensar que es una super- 
vivencia ibérica, no podemos interpretarlo como que los 4rabes acomo- 
daran el grupo romance s¢ primero de un modo y luego de otro porque en 
ese tiempo, del siglo viii al x, la s romance hubiera cambiado. La s espa- 
fiola es de timbre palatal, $, y a los 4rabes les sonaba como su Sin palatal, 
heterogénea con sus dentales sin o sad; pero en el grupo sé el castellano 
asimila parcialmente la s a la dental siguiente, lo que la hace algo menos 
palatal, aunque sin perder del todo su timbre grueso. Asi se explica su 
doble acomodacién entre los f4rabes. Teniendo esto en cuenta, podemos 
explicar por qué fueron las acomodaciones con st (sin) las primeras (las re- 
flejadas en la toponimia): en la época inicial, todavia no familiarizados 
con el sistema fonolégico extrafio, los 4rabes podian ofr los sonidos en 
cada palabra aislada y reclasificarlos para hacerlos entrar en el sistema 
propio segin la materia fonética que cada palabra ofrecia; y como el 
romance Basta ofrecia una s dental (aunque de timbre grueso), la repro- 
dujeron con su apretado y delgado sin, mientras que reproducian con el 
Sin palatal la s de Osuna, como si fueran consonantes diferentes. Pero a 
medida que la convivencia de 4rabes y cristianos va afianzando el bilin- 
giiismo, en los 4rabes se va afirmando el sentimiento de una § tfpica al- 


% En el Vocabulista de Pedro de Alcal4, adem4s de la combinacié6n x¢ resultante de la 
flexi6n de los verbos en -5 0 en-g (nirayex, rayext; netreyex, atreyext; naharrach, naharrazt, 
etc.) hallo “Consejo, muxtamda,”’ “consuno, biixtimd,” “denunciacién, ixtihar,” “encenderse, 
naxtéal,” “encendimiento, ixtiaal,’”” encorporadura de colegio, ixtimda,’’ “fustén, fuxtal.” 
(x vale §). No seguf mirando. 

Los 4rabes reprodujeron al principio Gnicamente con sé (sin o sad) el grupo romance st 
en los topénimos (Saragusta, Basta, etc.). En cambio, en las transcripciones de nombres 
mozfrabes, en los hispanismos del f4rabe y en los topé6nimos fijados tardiamente, § es casi 
general, st la excepcién. Ver documentaci6n e interpretaci6n en mi citado articulo Las cor- 
respondencias ardbigo-espaftolas. 
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jamiada (romance), una idea de $ aljamiada cuya identidad reconocen ya 
a través de variantes mecdnicas de realizacién; y desde entonces no 
varian la acomodacion unas veces a su sin y otras a su Sin, sino que siem- 
pre la acomodan a la palatal, lo mismos en OSuna que en CaStel. Cuando 
los 4rabes repetian como canaSta el canasta de los cristianos, hacfan una 
super-s romance; también lo hacfan en OSuna, pero mas en el grupo st 
porque los cristianos aminoraban mucho en esa posicién su timbre pala- 
tal articulandola en los dientes; y cuando los cristianos reproducian con 
su africada ¢ el sin fricativo de los arabes en istwan o Basta, hacian tam- 
bién un super-sin. Y esto no sélo por los inevitables desajustes entre los 
dos sistemas: es que el bilingiiismo, mientras se practica en convivencia, 
parece desarrollar en las gentes un especial ideal de acomodacién del 
sistema fonolégico de la otra lengua al de la propia, que consiste en dar a 
los préstamos algun dejo exético de pronunciacién, un resto de imitacién 
en la acomodacién, como si los 4rabes gustaran de pronunciar los présta- 
mos espafiolos un poco a lo aljamiado (A goSto,) los cristianos los présta- 
mos drabes un poco a lo 4rabe (Bagta). Aqui la equivalencia acistica no 
se conforma con trocar, sino que innova y aun prosigue con imprevistas 
variantes: asi los 4rabes, que dejaban intacto el grupo §¢ cuando era pro- 
pio, lo superaljamiaban a veces en cht cuando era romance. Pero la na- 
turalizacién (acomodacién) completa se impone a la larga, y como el 
punto de partida contenfa cierta materia extrafia, el grupo entero se ve 
precipitado hacia una adecuada evolucién como procedimiento de na- 
turalizarse del todo. Le evolucién de ese material de préstamo puede pre- 
cipitarse a favor de otra de material patrimonial en marcha (a¢tor> agor), 
o puede desarrollarse solitariamente (agosto > agoch). 
Amapo ALONSO 
Harvard University 


En correo posterior—Mi emparejamiento del resultado romance ¢<st 
y del d4rabe espafiol ch<st, no es tan nuevo como yo crefa. Ya lo hizo 
Juan Corominas, Buitllett de Dialectologia catalana, 1936, xxiv, p&g. 71, 
resefiando la Contribucién a la Fonética del hispano-drabe, de A. Steiger. 
Del resultado ch<:st cita uchup, agoch, pecheina, canacha, pilche, tichain, 
Monachil que estén en mi lista, y ademA4s #ich ‘alguilnalda’ (P. Alcala) 
<textum (etimologfia luego abandonada: es palabra 4rabe) y el an- 
daluz moderno rechichero (Alcal4 Venceslada) <cast. resistero. Este 
ultimo nombre se debe agregar a mis listas. En cambio, y a pesar de haber 
coincidido con Corominas en admitirlo, creo debo descontar pilche <* pistu- 
lum (pessulum-+-*pistellum), por que ya daria normalmente en castellano 
picho, como mariulum> macho, sarculum> sacho, circulum> cercha, calcu- 
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lum> cacho, etc. Y en efecto, Castro, Glosarios, s.v. ames, recoge picho 
‘cerrojo’ en Sanabria (Zamora), y Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sana- 
brias, pag. 76, pecho. Lal de pilche me sigue pareciendo anorganica y no 
metatesis de un *pichle inesperable (Corominas, /.c.). En cuanto a Cocen- 
taina (Alicante), desarrollado en regién catalanizada (el catalan no cumple 
el desarrollocastellanog <r. st), necesita explicacién particular, que quiza 
se encuentre en la historia de su reconquista y primeros tiempos siguien- 
tes; pero, aunque se sale de mi cerco castellano, no estimo que por si sola 
pueda desvirtuar mi explicacién de evolucién netamente castellana (com- 
prendiendo el castellano de Aragén) con exclusion de 4rabes y mozarabes. 
A la pag. 328: En Harvard he podido consultar el Abulfida: sdlo dos veces 
nombra a Ecija, pags. 47 y 175 (no 174, Steiger), y en las dos escribe 
Astiga. Repaso también El Idrisi: ocho veces nombra a Ecija (pags. 
174, 205 y 206), las ocho con el grupo st conservado (Astiga). Asi, pues, 
hay que descartar esta nica y débil posibilidad de que la reduccién 
st>s fuera cumplida por los arabes por lo menos en un caso. 
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XXI 
SYMPHONIC IMAGERY IN RICHARD II 


RITICS on occasion have remarked the peculiar unity of tone which 

distinguishes Richard II from most of Shakespeare’s other plays. 
Walter Pater wrote that, like a musical composition, it possesses ‘“‘a cer- 
tain concentration of all its parts, a simple continuity, an evenness in 
execution, which are rare in the great dramatist... .It belongs to a 
small group of plays, where, by happy birth and consistent evolution, 
dramatic form approaches to something like the unity of a lyrical ballad, 
a lyric, a song, a single strain of music.” And J. Dover Wilson, in his 
edition of the play, has observed that “Richard I] possesses a unity of 
tone and feeling greater than that attained in many of his greater plays, 
a unity found, I think, to the same degree elsewhere only in Twel/th 
Night, Antony and Cleopatra, and The Tempest.’” 

How can we account for that impression of harmony, of oneness, which 
we receive wher we read the play or listen to its lines spoken upon the 
stage? The secret, it seems to me, lies in an aspect of Shakespeare’s 
genius which has oftener been condemned than praised. Critics and cas- 
ual readers alike have groaned over the fine-drawn ingenuity of the 
Shakespearean quibble, which, as Dr. Johnson maintained, was ‘‘the 
fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and was content to lose it.”’ 
But it is essentially the same habit of the creative imagination—a 
highly sensitized associational gift—that produces iterative symbolism 
and imagery. Simple word-play results from the poet’s awareness of the 
diverse meanings of words, of which, however, he makes no better use 
than to demonstrate his own cleverness and to tickle for a moment the 
wit of the audience. These exhibitions of verbal agility are simply decora- 
tions scattered upon the surface of the poetic fabric; they can be ripped 
out without loss. But suppose that to the poet’s associational sensitivity 
is added a further awareness of the multitudinous emotional overtones of 
words. When he puts this faculty to use he is no longer merely playing a 
game; instead, words have become the shells in which ideas and symbols 
are enclosed. Suppose furthermore that instead of being the occupation 
of a few fleeting lines of the text, certain words of multifold meanings are 
played upon throughout the five acts, recurring time after time like leit- 
motivs in music. And suppose finally that this process of repetition is ap- 
plied especially to words of sensuous significance, words that evoke vivid 
responses in the imagination. When these things happen to certain words 


1 “Shakespeare’s English Kings,’’ Appreciations, library ed. (London, 1910), pp. 202-203. 
2 Richard IT, ed. J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1939), pp. xiv-xv. 
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—when they cease to be mere vehicles for a brief indulgence of verbal 
fancy and, taking on a burden of serious meaning, become thematic ma- 
terial—the poet has crossed the borderline that separates word-play 
from iterative imagery. Language has become the willing servant of struc- 
ture, and what was on other occasions only a source of exuberant but un- 
disciplined wit now is converted to the higher purpose of poetic unity. 

That, briefly, is what happens in Richard IJ. The familiar word-plays 
of the earlier Shakespearean dramas persist: John of Gaunt puns end- 
lessly upon his own name. But in this drama a word is not commonly 
taken up, rapidly revolved, so that all its various facets of meaning flash 
out, and then discarded. Instead, certain words are played upon through- 
out the drama. Far from being decorations, ‘“‘gay, fresh, variegated flow- 
ers of speech,’’ as Pater called them,’ they are woven deeply into the 
thought-web of the play. Each word-theme symbolizes one or another 
of the fundamental ideas of the story, and every time it reappears it 
perceptibly deepens and enriches those meanings and at the same time 
charges the atmosphere with emotional significance. 

The most remarkable thing about these leitmotivs is the way in which 
they are constantly mingling and coalescing, two or three of them joining 
to form a single new figure, very much in the manner in which “hooked 
images,” as Professor Lowes called them, were formed in the subconscious 
mind of Coleridge. This repeated criss-crossing of familiar images* makes 
of the whole text one vast arabesque of language, just as a dozen lines 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost form a miniature arabesque when the poet’s quib- 
bling mood is upon him. And since each image motif represents one 

_ of the dominant ideas of the play (heredity, patriotism, sycophancy, etc.) 
the coalescing of these images again and again emphasizes the complex 
relationship between the ideas themselves, so that the reader is kept ever 
aware that all that happens in Richard II results inevitably from the in- 
teraction of many elements. 

It is pointless to try to explain by further generalizations this subtle 
and exceedingly intricate weaving together of metaphor and symbol— 
this glorified word-play, if you will—which is the key to the total poetic 
effect of Richard IT. All I can do is to draw from the fabric, one by one, the 
strands that compose it, and to suggest in some manner the magical 
way in which they interact and by association and actual fusion recipro- 
cally deepen their meaning. 

Miss Spurgeon has pointed out how in Antony and Cleopaira the cos- 
mic grandeur of the theme is constantly emphasized by the repetition of 





3 Appreciations, p. 194. 
* Throughout this paper I use the words image and imagery in their most inclusive sense 
of metaphorical as well as “picture-making’’ but non-figurative language. 
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the word world. In a similar manner the symbolism of Richard II is 
dominated by the related words earth, land, and ground. In no other play 
of Shakespeare is the complex of ideas represented by these words so 
tirelessly dwelt upon.* The words are but three in number, and superfi- 
cially they seem roughly synonymous; but they have many intellectual 
ramifications, which become more and more meaningful as the play pro- 
gresses and the words are used first for one thing and then for an- 
other. As our experience of the words increases, their connotation stead- 
ily deepens. In addition to their obvious meaning in a particular context 
they come to stand for something larger and more undefinable—a min- 
gling of everything they have represented earlier. 

Above all, earth is the symbol of the English nation. It is used by Shake- 
speare to connote those same values which we find in the equivalent syn- 
ecdoche of soil, as in “native soil.”” It sums up all the feeling inherent in 
the sense of pride in nation—of jealousy when the country is threatened 
by foreign incursion, of bitter anger when its health has been destroyed 
by mismanagement or greed. “‘This earth of majesty,” John of Gaunt 
calls England in his famous speech, “ . . . This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England.” (1.i.41, 50)? And a few lines farther on: 
“This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land... . ” (1.1.57). Hav- 
ing once appeared, so early in the play, in such lustrous context, the 
words earth and land forever after have richer significance. Whenever 
they recur, they are more meaningful, more powerful. Thus Richard’s 
elaborate speech upon his arrival in Wales— 


As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 


5 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 352-353. I 
should add a word concerning a relatively little known book which anticipated Miss 
Spurgeon’s general method of image-study as well as two or three of my own observations 
concerning Richard II. This is Shakespeare’s Way: a Psychological Study, by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. F. C. Kolbe (London, 1930). 

6 In Richard II the three words occur a total of 71 times; in King John, the nearest rival, 
46.—I should note at this point that my identification of all the word- and image-themes 
to be discussed in this essay is based upon statistical study. A given word or group of re- 
lated words is called a “‘theme” (a) if Bartlett’s Concordance shows a definite numerical 
preponderance for Richard II or (b) if the word or group of words is so closely related to 
one of the fundamental ideas of the play that it is of greater importance than the compara- 
tive numerical frequency would imply. I have not included any arithmetic in this paper 
because all such tabulations obviously must be subjective to some degree. No two persons, 
doing the same counting for the same purpose, would arrive at precisely the same numerical 
results. But I am confident that independent tabulation would enable anyone to arrive at 
my general conclusions. Statistics here, as in all such critical exercises, are merely grounds 
upon which to base a judgment that must eventually be a subjective one. 

7I am using the text of William A. Neilson and Charles J. Hill (Boston, 1942). 
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So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 


And do thee favours with my royal hands. 
* * A * * * 


Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords. 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms 
(111.i1.8- 11, 23-26) 


—undoubtedly gains in emotional splendor (as well as dramatic irony) 
by its reminiscences of John of Gaunt’s earlier language. The two men 
between them make the English earth the chief verbal theme of the play. 
Richard, we have just seen, speaks pridefully of ‘‘my earth.” To him, 

ownership of the land is the most tangible and positive symbol of his 
rightful kingship. He bids Northumberland tell Bolingbroke that ‘‘every 
stride he makes upon my land/ Is dangerous treason’’ (111.iii.92—93), 
and as he lies dying from the stroke of Exton’s sword his last thought is 
for his land: ‘‘Exton, thy fierce hand/ Hath with the king’s blood stained 
the king’s own land” (v.v.110-11). It is only natural, then, that land 
should be the key word in the discussions of England’s sorry condition. 
Symbol of Englishmen’s nationalistic pride and of the wealth of kings, 
it becomes symbol also of Englishmen’s shame and kings’ disgrace: 

Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 

It were a shame to let this land by lease; 

But for thy world enjoying but this land, 

Ts it not more than shame to shame it so? 


Landlord of England art thou now, not king. 
(11. i.109-113) 


Northumberland’s sad allusion to “this declining land” (11.i.240), York’s 
to “this woeful land” (11.ii.99) and Richard’s to “this revolting land” 
(111.iii1.163) carry on this motif. 

But earth, while it emblematizes the foundation of kingly pride and 
power, is also a familiar symbol of the vanity of human life and of what, 
in the middle ages, was a fascinating illustration of that vanity—the 
fall of kings. ‘“Men,’”’ Mowbray sighs, “are but gilded loam or painted 
clay” (1.i.179); and Richard, luxuriating in self-pity, often remembers 
it; to earth he will return. 


Ah, Richard [says Salisbury], with the eyes of heavy mind 
I see thy glory like a shooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament. 

(11.iv.18— 20) 


The earth, Richard knows, is accustomed to receive the knees of cour- 
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tiers: “Fair cousin,’’ he tells Bolingbroke after he has given away his 
kingdom for the sheer joy of listening to himself do so, “‘you debase your 
princely knee/ To make the base earth proud with kissing it” (111i. 
190-1). And the idea of the ground as the resting place for suppliant 
knees, and therefore the antithesis of kingly elevation, is repeated thrice 
in the two scenes dealing with Aumerle’s conspiracy.*® 
The irony of this association of earth with both kingly glory and abase- 

ment is deepened by another role the word has in this earth-preoccupied 
play. For after death, earth receives its own; and in Richard I] the com- 
mon notion of the grave has new meaning, because the ubiquitous sym- 
bol of earth embraces it too. By the beginning of the third act, earth has 
lost its earlier joyful connotation to Richard, and this king, whose fever- 
ish imagination no amount of woe can cool, eagerly picks up a hint from 
Scroop: 
Scroop: Those whom you curse 

Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound 

And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground. 

‘tft ss & 2. @ 

Richard: Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 

Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let’s choose executors and talk of wills; 

And yet not so; for what can we bequeath 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our own but death, 

And that small model of the barren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 

(111.11.138-140, 145-156) 


And later, in another ecstasy of self-pity, he conjures up an elaborate 
image of making some pretty match with shedding tears: 


As thus, to drop them still upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth. 
(IIT. iii. 166-168) 


* The much admired little passage about the roan Barbary takes on added poignancy 
when the other overtones of ground are remembered: 
King Richard: Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him? 
Groom: So proudly as if he disdain’d the ground. 
(v.v. 81-83) 
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The same association occurs in the speeches of the other characters. 
Surrey, casting his gage at Fitzwater’s feet, envisions his father’s skull 
lying quietly in earth (1v.i.66-69); a moment or two later the Bishop of 
Carlisle brings news that the banished Mowbray, having fought for 
Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, ‘at Venice gave/ His body to that 
pleasant country’s earth” (Iv.i.97-8); and in the same scene Richard, 
having handed over his crown to the usurper, exclaims, 


Long mayst thou live in Richard’s seat to sit, 
And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 
(1v.i.218-219) 


A final theme in the symphonic pattern dominated by the symbol of 
earth is that of the untended garden. Miss Spurgeon has adequately em- 
phasized the importance of this iterated image in the history plays, and, 
as she points out, it reaches its climax in Richard II, particularly in the 
allegorical scene of the Queen’s garden.*® In Shakespeare’s imagination 
the misdeeds of Richard and his followers constituted an overwhelming 
indignity to the precious English earth—to a nation which, in happier 
days, had been a sea-wall’d garden. And thus the play is filled with refer- 
ences to ripeness and the seasons, to planting and cropping and plucking 
and reaping, to furrows and plowing, and caterpillars and withered bay 
trees and thorns and flowers.’” 

Among the host of garden images in the play, one especially is unfor- 
gettable because of the insistence with which Shakespeare thrice echoes 
it. It is the terrible metaphor of the English garden being drenched by 
showers of blood. 

T’ll use the advantage of my power 
And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood 
Rain’d from the wounds of slaughtered Englishmen; 
(111.iii.42—44) 

threatens Bolingbroke as he approaches Flint castle; and when the 
King himself appears upon the walls, he casts the figure back in Boling- 
broke’s face: 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 

Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 

Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 

To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 

(111.iii.95- 100) 


® Shakespeare's Imagery, pp. 216-224. 
10 We must not, of course, take garden too literally. Shakespeare obviously intended the 
term in its wider metaphorical sense of fields and orchards. 
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The Bishop of Carlisle takes up the theme: 
And if you crown him, let me prophesy, 
The blood of English shall manure the ground, 


And future ages groan for this foul act. 
(1v.i.136-138) 


And the new King—amply justifying Professor Van Doren’s remark that 
not only are most of the characters in this play poets, but they copy one 
another on occasion'“—echoes it: 

Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe 


That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow. 
(v.vi.45-46) 


This extraordinary series of four images is one of the many examples 
of the manner in which the principal symbols of Richard II so often 
chime together, bringing the ideas they represent into momentary con- 
junction and thus compounding those single emotional strains into new 
and revealing harmonies. In this case the “showers of blood’’ metaphor 
provides a recurrent nexus between the pervasive symbol of earth and 
another, equally pervasive, symbol: that of blood. 

Both Professor Bradley and Miss Spurgeon™ have pointed out the 
splendid horror which Shakespeare achieves in Macbeth by his repeated 
allusions to blood. Curiously enough, the word blood, together with such 
related words as bloody and bleed, occurs much less frequently in Macbeth 
than it does in most of the history plays. What gives the word the tre- 
mendous force it undoubtedly possesses in Macbeth is not the frequency 
with which it is spoken, but rather the intrinsic magnificence of the pas- 
sages in which it appears and the fact that in this play it has but one sig- 
nificance—the literal one. In the history plays, however, the word blood 
plays two major roles. Often it has the same meaning it has in Macbeth, 
for these too are plays in which men’s minds often turn toward the 
sword: 


. .. our kingdom’s earth should not be soil’d 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered 
(1.ii1.125-126) 


says Richard in one more instinctive (and punning!) association of blood 
and earth. But d/ood in the history plays also stands figuratively for in- 
heritance, descent, familial pride; and this is the chief motivating theme 
of the play—the right of a monarch of unquestionably legitimate blood 


1 Mark Van Doren, Shakespeare (New York, 1939), p. 88. 
2 A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, 2d edition (London, 1905), pp. 335-356. 
3 Shakespeare’s Imagery, p. 334. 
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to his throne. The two significances constantly interplay, giving the sin- 
gle word a new multiple connotation wherever it appears. The finest in- 
stance of this merging of ideas is in the Duchess of Gloucester’s outburst 
to John of Gaunt. Here we have an elaborate contrapuntal metaphor, 
the basis of which is a figure derived from the familiar medieval genea- 
logical symbol of the Tree of Jesse, and which is completed by a second 
figure of the seven vials of blood. The imposition of the figure involving 
the word blood (in its literal and therefore most vivid use) upon another 
figure which for centuries embodied the concept of family descent, thus 
welds together with extraordinary tightness the word and its symbolic 
significance. The occurrence of blood in other senses on the borders of the 
metaphor (in the first and next-to-last lines of the passage) helps to focus 
attention upon the process occurring in the metaphor itself. 


Hath love in thy old blood no living fire? 
Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were as seven vials of his sacred blood, 
Or seven fair branches springing from one root. 
Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course, 
Some of those branches by the Destinies cut; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloucester, 
One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood, 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 
Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt, 
Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded, 
By Envy’s hand and Murder’s bloody axe. 
Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine! 

(1.ii.10-22) 


Because it has this multiple function, the word blood in this play loses 
much of the concentrated vividness and application it has in Macbeth, 
where it means but one unmistakable thing; but its ambiguity here gives 
it a new sort of power. If it is less effective as imagery, it does serve to 
underscore the basic idea of the play, that violation of the laws of blood 
descent leads but to the spilling of precious English blood. That is the 
meaning of the word as it pulses from beginning to end, marking the emo- 
tional rhythm of the play. 

In Richard II, furthermore, the word has an additional, unique use, 
one which involves an especially striking symbol. It has often been re- 
marked how Shakespeare, seizing upon a hint in his sources, plays upon 
Richard’s abnormal tendency to blanch and blush. In the imagery thus 
called forth, blood has a prominent part. How, demands the haughty king 
of John of Gaunt, dare thou 
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with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 
With fury from his native residence. 
(11.1.117—119) 


And when the King hears the news of the Welshmen’s defection, Au- 
merle steadies his quaking body: 

Comfort, my liege; why looks your Grace so pale? 
Richard: But now the blood of twenty thousand men 

Did triumph in my face, and they are fled; 

And, till so much blood thither come again, 


Have I not reason to look pale and dead? 
(11.ii.75-79) 


This idiosyncrasy of the King is made the more vivid because the imagery 
of the play constantly refers to pallor, even in contexts far removed from 
him. The Welsh captain reports that “the pale-fac’d moon looks bloody 
on the earth” (11.iv.10). In another speech, the words pale and blood, 
though not associated in a single image, occur so close to each other that 
it is tempting to suspect an habitual association in Shakespeare’s mind: 


Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 

Disclaiming here the kindred of the King, 

And lay aside my high blood’s royalty. 
(1.1.69-71) 


And as we have already seen, the King prophesied that “ten thousand 
bloody crowns of mothers’ sons/ Shall... change the complexion of 
[England’s] maid-pale peace” (11.iii.96-98). Elsewhere Bolingbroke 
speaks of “pale beggar-fear’” (1.i.189); the Duchess of Gloucester 
accuses John of Gaunt of “‘pale cold cowardice”’ (1.ii.34); and York de- 
scribes how the returned exile and his army fright England’s ‘‘pale- 
fac’d villages” with war (11.iii.94). 

The idea of pallor and blushing is linked in turn with what is perhaps 
the most famous image-motif of the play, that of Richard (or the fact 
of his kingship) emblematized by the sun. More attention probably has 
been paid to the sun-king theme than it is worth, for although it occurs 
in two very familiar passages, it contributes far less to the harmonic unity 
of the play than do a number of other symbol strains. In any event, the 
conjunction of the sun image with that of blushing provides one more 
evidence of the closeness with which the poetic themes of the play are 
knit together. In the first of the sun-king speeches, Richard compares 
himself, at the length to which he is addicted, with “the searching eye of 
heaven” (111.ii.37). Finally, after some ten lines of analogy: 
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So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath revell’d in the night 

Whilst we were wand’ring with the antipodes, 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face... . 
(m1.ii.47-51) 


And Bolingbroke in a later scene does him the sincere flattery of imita- 
tion: 
See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. 
(111.iii.62-64) 


Another occurrence of the sun image provides 4 link with the pervasive 
motif of tears. Salisbury, having envisioned Richard’s glory falling to 
the base earth from the firmament, continues: 


Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest. 
(u.iv.21-22) 


In no other history play is the idea of tears and weeping so insistently 
presented." It is this element which enforces most strongly our impres- 
sion of Richard as a weakling, a monarch essentially feminine in nature, 
who has no conception of stoic endurance or resignation but a strong pre- 
dilection for grief. This is why the play seems so strangely devoid of the 
heroic; the King and Queen are too much devoted to luxuriating in their 
misery, and the other characters find a morbid delight in at least alluding 
to unmanly tears. Characteristically, Richard’s first question to Au- 
merle, when the latter returns from bidding farewell to Bolingbroke, is, 
“What store of parting tears were shed?” (1.iv.5). Bushy, discussing with 
the Queen her premonitions of disaster, speaks at length of “‘sorrow’s 
eye, glazed with blinding tears” (11.ii.16). Richard greets the fair soil of 
England with mingled smiles and tears; and from that point on, his talk 
is full of “rainy eyes” (111.ii.146) and of making “foul weather with 
despised tears” (111.iii.161). He counsels York, 
Uncle, give me your hands: nay, dry your eyes; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies. 
(111. iii.202-203) 

In the garden scene the Queen, rejecting her lady’s offer to sing, sadly 
tells her: 


4 There are many more references to tears and weeping in Titus Andronicus, but the 
obvious inferiority of the poetry and the crudity of characterization make their presence far 
less remarkable. 
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Tis well that thou hast cause; 
But thou shouldst please me better wouldst thou weep. 


Lady: I could weep, madam, would it do you good. 
Queen: And I could sing, would weeping do me good, 
And never borrow any tear of thee. 
(111.iv.19-23) 


And echoing that dialogue, the gardener, at the close of the scene, looks 
after her and says: 


Here did she fall a tear; here in this place 

I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 
(111.iv.104-107) 


The theme reaches a climax in the deposition scene, in which the ago- 
nized King, handing his crown to Bolingbroke, sees himself as the lower 
of the two buckets in Fortune’s well: 


... full of tears am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 
(1v.i.188-189) 


And a few lines later he merges the almost ubiquitous motif of tears with 
another constant theme of the play: ‘“‘With mine own tears I wash away 
my balm” (1v.i.207). Of the frequent association of the anointing of 
kings, blood, and the act of washing, I shall speak a little later. 

Professor Van Doren, in his sensitive essay on Richard IJ, eloquently 
stresses the importance of the word /ongue in the play."® Tongue, he says, 
is the key word of the piece. I should prefer to give that distinction to 
earth; but there is no denying the effectiveness of Shakespeare’s tireless 
repetition of the idea of speech, not only by the single word tongue but 
also by such allied words as mouth, speech, and word. A few minutes’ 
study of Bartlett’s Concordance will show that Richard II is unique in 
this insistence upon the concept of speech; that the word fongue occurs 
here oftener than in any other play is but one indication. 

This group of associated words heavily underscores two leading ideas 
in the play. In the first place, it draws constant attention to the propen- 
sity for verbalizing (as Shakespeare would not have called it!) which is 
Richard’s fatal weakness. He cannot bring himself to live in a world of 
hard actuality; the universe to him is real only as it is presented in pack- 
ages of fine words. Aumerle tries almost roughly to recall him from his 
weaving of sweet, melancholy sounds to a realization of the crucial situa- 


Shakespeare, pp. 85-87. 
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tion confronting him, but he rouses himself only momentarily and then 
relapses into a complacent enjoyment of the sound of his own tongue. It 
is of this trait that we are constantly reminded as all the characters regu- 
larly use periphrases when they must speak of what they or others have 
said. By making the physical act of speech, the sheer fact of language, 
so conspicuous, they call attention to its illusory nature—to the vast dif- 
ference between what the semanticists call the intensional and exten- 
sional universes. That words are mere conventional sounds moulded by 
the tongue, and reality is something else again, is constantly on the 
minds of all the characters. The initial dispute between Mowbray and 
Bolingbroke is ‘“‘the bitter clamour of two eager tongues” (1.i.49); 
Mowbray threatens to cram his antagonist’s lie “through the false pas- 
sage of thy throat” (1.i.125); and later, in a fine cadenza, he conceives of 
his eternal banishment in terms of the engaoling of his tongue, whose 
“use is to me no more/ Than an unstringed viol or a harp,” and con- 
cludes: 

What is thy sentence [then] but speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath? 

(1.iii.161-162, 172--173) 


Bolingbroke, for his part, marvels over the power of a single word to 
change the lives of men: 


How long a time lies in one little word! 

Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 

End in a word: such is the breath of kings. 
(1.ii1.213-215) 


Gaunt too is preoccupied with tongues and speech; and when Aumerle 
returns from his farewell with Bolingbroke, from tears the image theme 
swiftly turns to tongues: . 


Richard: What said our cousin when you parted with him? 
Aumerle: “Farewell!” 

And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 

Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 

To counterfeit oppression of such grief 

That words seem’d buried in my sorrow’s grave. 

Marry, would the word “farewell” have length’ned hours 

And added years to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of farewells. 

(1.iv.10-18) 


And we have but reached the end of Act 1; the remainder of the play is 
equally preoccupied with the unsubstantiality of human language.” 


16 Another way in which Shakespeare adds to the constant tragic sense of unsubstantial- 
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But the unremitting stress laid upon tongues and words in this play 
serves another important end: it reminds us that Richard’s fall is due not 
only to his preference for his own words rather than for deeds, but also to 
his blind predilection for comfortable flattery rather than sound advice. 
Words not only hypnotize, suspend the sense of reality: they can sting 
and corrupt. And so the tongues of Richard II symbolize also the honeyed 
but poisonous speech of the sycophants who surround him. ‘“‘No,”’ replies 
York to Gaunt’s suggestion that his dying words might yet undeaf 
Richard’s ear, 

it is stopp’d with other flattering sounds, 
As praises, of whose taste the wise are found, 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 


The open ear of youth doth always listen. 
(11.i.17-20) 


The venom to which York refers and the snake which produces it 
form another theme of the imagery of this play. The snake-venom motif 
closely links the idea of the garden on the one hand (for what grossly un- 
tended garden would be without its snakes?) and the idea of the tongue 
on the other. All three meet in the latter part of Richard’s speeci — m1. 
ii: 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way, 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 

Which with usurping steps do trample thee 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies; 

And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 
(m1.ii.14—22) 


And the double association occurs again in the garden scene, when the 
Queen demands of the gardener, 


Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 
How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing news? 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man? 
(m1.iv.73-76) 





ity in this play—the confusion of appearance and reality—is the repeated use of the adjec- 
tive hollow, especially in connection with death: “our hollow parting’’ (1.iv.9), the “hollow 
womb” of the grave (11.i.83), “the hollow eyes of death” (11.i.270), a grave set in “the hol- 
low ground”’ (111.ii.140), “the hollow crown” in which Death keeps his court (11.ii.160). 
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Mowbray elsewhere speaks of “‘slander’s venom’d spear” (1.i.171), and th 

to Richard, the flatterers who have deserted him are, naturally enough, in 

“villains, vipers, damn’d without redemption!/. . . Snakes, in my heart- " 

blood warm’d, that sting my heart!” (111.ii.129-131). hi 
Although England’s sorry state is most often figured in the references a 


to the untended garden and the snakes that infest it, the situation is em- 
phasized time and again by at least four other recurrent themes, some 
of which refer as well to the personal guilt of Richard. One such theme— 
anticipating a similar motif in Hamlet—involves repeated references to 
physical illness and injury. Richard in seeking to smooth over the quar- 
rel between Mowbray and Bolingbroke says: 


Let’s purge this choler without letting blood. 

This we prescribe, though no physician; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision. A 
(1.i.153-155) 


There are repeated allusions to the swelling caused by infection. Richard w 
in the same scene speaks of “‘the swelling difference of your settled hate” 

(1.1.201), and much later, after he has been deposed, he predicts to d 

Northumberland that p 

The time shall not be many hours of age fr 

More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head fa 

Shall break into corruption. be 

(v.i.57-59) (1 

Thus too there are vivid mentions of the remedy for such festering: : 

Fell Sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more hi 

Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore. o! 


(1.iii.302-303) 
This fest’red joint cut off, the rest rest sound. 
(v.iii.85) 


Plague, pestilence, and infection are words frequently in the mouths of 
the characters of this play. Aumerle, during the furious gage-casting of C 
Iv.i, cries, ‘May my hands rot off” if he does not seize Percy’s gage 


(1v.i.49); and elsewhere York, speaking to the unhappy Queen, says of 
the King, Ce 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made; A 
Now shall he try his friends that flatter’d him. | 
(11.ii.84-85) 
Indeed, the imagery which deals with bodily injury directly associates A 


the wretchedness of the monarch and his country with the tongues of 
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the sycophants. A verbal juxtaposition of tongue and wound occurs early 
in the plays: ‘‘Ere my tongue/ Shall wound my honour with such feeble 
wrong” (1.i.190-191). Gaunt carries the association one step farther when 
he explicitly connects Richard’s and England’s illness with the presence 
of gross flatterers in the King’s retinue: 


Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 

Wherein thou liest in reputation sick; 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 

Commit’st thy anointed body to the cure 

Of those physicians that first wounded thee. 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head. 
(11.i.95-101) 


And Richard himself completes the circuit between the tongue-wound 
association and his personal grief: ““He does me double wrong/ That 
wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue” (11.ii.215—216). 

Again, the evil that besets England is frequently symbolized as a 
dark blot upon fair parchment—an image which occurs oftener in this 
play than in any other. The suggestion for the image undoubtedly came 
from contemplation of the deeds and leases by which the king had 
farmed out the royal demesnes; as John of Gaunt said, England “is now 
bound in with shame,/ With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds” 
(11.1.63-64). The image recurs several times. ‘No, Bolingbroke,” says 
Mowbray in 1.iii, “if ever I were traitor,/ My name be blotted from the 
book of life” (1.iii.201-202). Richard sighs through blanched lips, ‘“Time 
hath set a blot upon my pride” (1m1.ii.81) and later speaks of the record 
of Northumberland’s offenses as including 


one heinous article, 
Containing the deposing of a king 
And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, 
Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven. 
(1v.i.233-236) 


Carlisle and Aumerle in a duet harmonize the image with the two other 
motifs of gardening and generation: 


Carlisle: The woe’s to come; the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 
Aumerle: You holy clergymen, is there no plot 


To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? 
(Iv.i.322-325) 


Aumerle’s conspiracy which stems from this conversation is itself spoken 
of by Bolingbroke in Aumerle’s own terms: “Thy abundant goodness 
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shall excuse/ This deadly blot in thy digressing son” (v. iii. 65-66). The 
vividness of the image is increased by the presence elsewhere of allusions 
to books and writing: “He should have had a volume of farewells” 
(1.iv.18) ; “The purple testament of bleeding war”’ (111.iii.94) ; 


Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth 

(111.ii. 145-147) 


(an interesting example of double association of imagery—tears, earth- 
grave, and writing) ; and in the deposition scene, when Richard calls for a 
mirror: 


T’ll read enough, 
When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself. 
(1v.i.273-275) 


The blot image has a very direct relationship with another class of 
figures by which Shakespeare symbolizes guilt or evil: that of a stain 
which must be washed away. This image is most commonly associated 
with Macbeth, because of the extraordinary vividness with which it is 
used there. But the theme is much more insistent in Richard IT. Twice it 
is associated, as in Macbeth, with blood: 


Yet, to wash your blood 
From off my hands, here in the view of men 
I will unfold some causes of your deaths. 
(111.i.5-7) 


I’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand. 
(v.vi.49-50) 


Elsewhere the association is with the story of the crucifixion, in a repeti- 
tion of which Richard fancies he is the sufferer: 


Nay, all of you that stand and look upon me 

Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 

Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands 

Showing an outward pity; yet you Pilates 

Have here deliver’d me to my sour cross, 

And water cannot wash away your sin. 
(1v.i.237-242) 


But in this play the absolution of guilt requires not merely the symbolic 
cleansing of bloody hands; it entails the washing-off of the sacred oint- 
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ment of royalty—the ultimate expiation of kingly sin. The full measure 
of Richard’s fall is epitomized in two further occurrences of the metaphor, 
the first spoken when he is in the full flush of arrogant confidence, the 
second when nemesis has overtaken him: 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm off from an anointed king. 
(11.1i1.54-55) 


With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 
With mine own hands I give away my crown. 
(1v.i.207—208) 


Whatever the exact context of the image of washing, one suggestion cer- 
tainly is present whenever it appears: a suggestion of momentous change 
—the deposition of a monarch, the cleansing of a guilt-laden soul. 

But the most unusual of all the symbols of unpleasantness which occur 
in Richard II is the use of the adjective sour, together with the repeated 
contrast of sweetness and sourness. A reader of the play understandably 
passes over the frequent use of sweet as a conventional epithet used both of 
persons and of things. But the word, however commonplace the specific 
phrases in which it occurs, has a role in the poetic design which decidedly 
is not commonplace, for it acts as a foil for the very unaccustomed use of 
its antonym. There is nothing less remarkable in Shakespeare than such 
phrases as “sweet Richard,” “your sweet majesty,” “sweet York, sweet 
husband,” even such passages as this: 


And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 
(11.iii.6-7) 


But what is remarkable is the manner in which, in this play alone, men- 
tion of sweet so often invites mention of sour: ‘‘Things sweet to taste 
prove in digestion sour” (1.iii.236); “Speak sweetly, man, although thy 
looks be sour’’ (111.ii.193); “how sour sweet music is!’’ (v.v.42); 
Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. 
(111.ii. 135-136) 


In addition to this repeated collocation of sweet and sour, the text of 
Richard IT is notable for a persistent use, unmatched in any other play, of 
sour alone, as an adjective or verb: 

Not Gloucester’s death, nor Hereford’s banishment 
Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor England’s private wrongs, 


* * * * * * * * 
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Have ever made me sour my patient cheek. 
(11.1.165-166, 169) 


“T’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace’’ (111.iv.105: this in significant 
collocation with the motif of tears, as the next is joined with the motif of 
washing)—‘“yet you Pilates/ Have here deliver’d me to my sour cross” 
(1v.i.240-1); 

The grand conspirator, Abbot of Westminster, 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholy 

Hath yielded up his body to the grave. 

(v.vi.19-21) 


The occurrence of sour thus lends unmistakable irony to every occurrence 

‘ of sweet, however unimportant the latter may be in itself. Even at a dis- 
tance of a few lines, mention of one quality seems to invite mention of 
the other, as if Shakespeare could never forget that the sour is as frequent 
in life as the sweet: 
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Duchess: The word is short, but not so short as sweet; 
No word like “pardon” for kings’ mouths so meet. 
York: Speak it in French, King; say “Pardonne moi.” I 
Duchess: Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy? s 
Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord, 
: That set’st the word itself against the word! 
‘ (v.iii.117-122) 
This contrapuntal use of sweet and sour is one of the most revealing in- I 
stances of the artistry by which the poetry of Richard II is unified.”” i 
17 The sweet-sour contrast occurs five times in Richard II; no more than twice in any other 
play.—Compare a similar juxtaposition in three of the sonnets: 
Such civil war is in my love and hate 
That I an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. (No. 35) 
O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love. (No. 39) 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds. (No. 94) 
It is interesting to note that in the same two groups of sonnets in which the sweet-sour 
collocation occurs can be found another word whose use is noteworthy in Richard II: ." 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven (No. 28) ~ 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, de 
Without thy help by me be borne alone. (No. 36) bl 


But what’s so blessed-fair that fears no blot? (No. 92) 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot (No. 95) 
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Two more image themes, one of major importance, the other less con- 
spicuous, remain to be mentioned. For one of them, we must return to 
the Tree of Jesse passage (1.ii.10-22) quoted above. This passage is 
the fountainhead of one of the chief themes of the play—the idea of 
legitimate succession, of hereditary kingship. We have already noticed 
how, largely as a result of this early elaborate metaphor, the close identi- 
fication of the word blood with the idea of family descent deepens the 
symbolic significance of that word as it recurs through the play. In addi- 
tion, as Miss Spurgeon has pointed out, in Richard IJ there are many 
other cognate images derived from the ideas of birth and generation, and 
of inheritance from father to son.'* The Tree of Jesse metaphor (whose 
importance Miss Spurgeon failed to note) is followed in the next scene 
by one involving the symbol of earth and thus suggesting the vital rela- 
tionship between generation and patriotism: 


Then, England’s ground, farewell; sweet soil, adieu; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet! 
(1.ii1.306- 307) 


In John of Gaunt’s dying speech, earth and generation again appear, 
significantly, in conjunction: 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 


This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 
(11.i.50-51) 


In her scene with Bagot and Bushy, the Queen dwells constantly on the 
idea of birth: 


Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 
Is coming towards me. 


* * * * * 
Conceit is still deriv’d 
From some forefather grief; mine is not so, 
For nothing hath begot my something grief, 
* + * * . 
So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe, 
And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir. 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy, 





If we accept the hypothesis that at a given period in his life Shakespeare habitually 
thought of certain abstract ideas in terms of particular metaphors, there is a good case for 
dating these sonnets at the time of Richard IJ. Conventional though the sweet-sour and 
blot ideas may be, it is plain that Shakespeare had them constantly in mind when writing 
Richard IT; they are a hallmark of the style of the play. Their occurrence in these sonnets 
is possibly significant. 

18 Shakespeare’s Imagery, pp. 238-241. 
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And I, a gasping new-deliver’d mother, 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 
(11.i1.10-11, 34-36, 62-66) 


Richard’s last soliloquy begins with the same sort of elaborated conceit: 


My brain I’ll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul the father; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 
And these same thoughts people this little world, 
In humours like the people of this world. 
For no thought is contented. 
(v.v.6-11) 


And throughout the play, as Miss Spurgeon notes, ‘‘the idea of inherit- 
ance from father to son... increases the feeling of the inevitable and 
the foreordained, as also of the unlimited consequences of action.”’ 

The word crown as the symbolof kingship isof course common through- 
out the history plays. In Richard IT, however, the vividness of the image 
and the relevance of its symbolism to the grand theme of the play are 
heightened by several instances in which its metaphorical function goes 
beyond that of a simple, conventional metonymy: 


A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head; 
(11.1.100-101) 
for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, 
(111.ii. 160-162) 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
(111. iii.95—97) 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another, 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen, and full of water. 
(1v.i.184-187) 


In addition, the actual image of the crown is made more splendid by the 
occurrence, in the play’s poetic fabric, of several images referring to 
jewels: 


A jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
(1.1.180-181) 
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Gaunt: The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return. 
Bolingbroke: Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love 
(1.i11.265--270) 


And again: “T’ll give my jewels for a set of beads’’ (111.iii.147), “This 
precious stone set in the silver sea’’ (11.i.46), and ‘‘Love to Richard, Is 
a strange brooch in this all-hating world” (v.v.65—-66) 

Keeping in mind the leading metaphors and verbal motifs which | 
have reviewed—earth-ground-land, blood, pallor, garden, sun, tears, 
tongue-s peech-word, snake-venom, physical injury and illness, b/ot, wash- 
ing, sweel-sour, generation, and jewel-crown—it is profitable to re-read 
the whole play, noting especially how widely the various themes are dis- 
tributed, and how frequently their strands cross to form new images. 
There is no extended passage of the text which is not tied in with the 
rest of the play by the occurrence of one or more of the familiar symbols. 
However, the images are not scattered with uniform evenness. As in 
The Merchant of Venice, metaphorical language tends to be concentrated 
at the emotional climaxes of Richard J]. At certain crucial points in the 
action, a large number of the unifying image-threads appear almost 
simultaneously, so that our minds are virtually flooded with many di- 
verse yet closely related ideas. The first part of 1.i (the prophecy of 
Gaunt) offers a good instance of this rapid cumulation of symbols and 
the resultant heightening of emotional effect. The whole passage should 
be read as Shakespeare wrote it; here I list simply the phrases that reveal 
the various image themes, omitting a number which glance obliquely at 
the themes but are not directly connected with them: 


line 5 the tongues of dying men 
7 words 
8 words 
12 the setting sun 
13 As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last 
14 Writ in remembrance 
17 flattering sounds 
19 Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
23 limps 
41 The earth of majesty 
44 infection 
45 breed 
46 This precious stone 
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And I, a gasping new-deliver’d mother, 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 
(11.ii.10-11, 34-36, 62-66) 


Richard’s last soliloquy begins with the same sort of elaborated conceit: 


My brain I’ll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul the father; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 
And these same thoughts people this little world, 
In humours like the people of this world. 
For no thought is contented. 
(v.v.6-11) 


And throughout the play, as Miss Spurgeon notes, “‘the idea of inherit- 
ance from father to son .. . increases the feeling of the inevitable and 
the foreordained, as also of the unlimited consequences of action.” 

The word crown as the symbolof kingship isof course common through- 
out the history plays. In Richard IT, however, the vividness of the image 
and the relevance of its symbolism to the grand theme of the play are 
heightened by several instances in which its metaphorical function goes 
beyond that of a simple, conventional metonymy: 


A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head; 
(11.i.100-101) 
for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, 
(111. ii. 160-162) 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
(111. iii.95-97) 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another, 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen, and full of water. 
(1v.i.184-187) 


In addition, the actual image of the crown is made more splendid by the 
occurrence, in the play’s poetic fabric, of several images referring to 
jewels: 


A jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
(1.i.180-181) 
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Gaunt: The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return. 
Bolingbroke: Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 
(1.iii.265-270) 


And again: “I'll give my jewels for a set of beads” (111.iii.147), ‘This 
precious stone set in the silver sea” (11.i.46), and “Love to Richard/Is 
a strange brooch in this all-hating world” (v.v.65-66). 

Keeping in mind the leading metaphors and verbal motifs which I 
have reviewed—earth-ground-land, blood, pallor, garden, sun, tears, 
tongue-s peech-word, snake-venom, physical injury and illness, blot, wash- 
ing, sweet-sour, generation, and jewel-crown—it is profitable to re-read 
the whole play, noting especially how widely the various themes are dis- 
tributed, and how frequently their strands cross to form new images. 
There is no extended passage of the text which is not tied in with the 
rest of the play by the occurrence of one or more of the familiar symbols. 
However, the images are not scattered with uniform evenness. As in 
The Merchant of Venice, metaphorical language tends to be concentrated 
at the emotional climaxes of Richard II. At certain crucial points in the 
action, a large number of the unifying image-threads appear almost 
simultaneously, so that our minds are virtually flooded with many di- 
verse yet closely related ideas. The first part of u.i (the prophecy of 
Gaunt) offers a good instance of this rapid cumulation of symbols and 
the resultant heightening of emotional effect. The whole passage should 
be read as Shakespeare wrote it; here I list simply the phrases that reveal 
the various image themes, omitting a number which glance obliquely at 
the themes but are not directly connected with them: 


line 5 the tongues of dying men 
7 words 
8 words 
12 the setting sun 
13 As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last 
14 Writ in remembrance 
17 flattering sounds 
19 Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
23 limps 
41 The earth of majesty 
44 infection 
45 breed 
46 This precious stone 


49 less happier lands 
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50 This earth 
51 This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings 
52 breed .. . birth 
57 land... land 
64 With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds 
83 hollow womb 
95 land 
96 sick [followed by extended metaphor] 
100 thy crown 
103 thy land 


104-105 thy grandsire . . . his son’s son . . . his sons 
110-113 this land... this land. . . landlord 


116 ague 

118 pale . . . blood 

122 This tongue 

126 blood 

131 blood 

134 To crop at once a too long withered flower 
136 words 

141 words 

149 His tongue 

153 The ripest fruit first falls 

157 Which live like venom where no venom else 


Thus in the first 157 lines of the scene we meet no less than twelve of the 
motifs of the play. 

In another sort of harmonization, Shakespeare strikes a long chord 
containing a number of the image strains and then in the following min- 
utes of the play echoes them separately. The “Dear earth, I do salute 
thee with my hand” speech at the beginning of 11.ii interweaves at least 
six themes which shortly are unravelled into individual strands. The idea 
of the garden which is the framework for the whole speech (6-26) recurs 
in the line “To ear the land that hath some hope to grow” (212). The 
repeated references to weeping in the initial speech (“I weep for joy” 
... “with her tears”... weeping”) are echoed in “as if the world were 
all dissolv’d to tears” (108) and “rainy eyes” (146). Richard’s ‘Nor with 
thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense” (13) is recalled in Scroop’s “Sweet 
love . . . changing his property,/ Turns to the sourest and most deadly 
hate” (135-136) and in Richard’s “speak sweetly, man, although thy looks 
be sour” (193) and “that sweet way I was in to despair” (205). The lurk- 
ing adder and the venom which the spiders suck up (20, 14) find their 
sequel in Richard’s later “vipers... snakes... that sting my heart” 
(129-131). The double tongue (21) is succeeded by “discomfort guides my 
tongue” (65), “my care-tun’d tongue” (92), the tongue that “hath but a 
heavier tale to say” (197), and the one whose flatteries wound the King 
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at the end of the scene (216). The initial reference to wounding (‘‘though 
rebels wound thee with their horses’ hoofs,” 7) is succeeded by ‘“‘death’s 
destroying wound” (139); and the same general motif of bodily hurt is 
carried out by “this ague fit of fear is over-blown” (190), which links the 
disease-theme to that of the garden. Finally, the frequent use of earth in 
Richard’s first speech (6, 10, 12, 24) prepares the ear for the five-times- 
repeated occurrence of the idea (earth... ground... lands... earth 
... ground) in the “‘Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs” speech. 
This progressive analysis of the components of the original chord of im- 
ages is accompanied by a succession of other images not included in the 
chord: an extended sun metaphor (36-50), a reference to washing (54-55), 
the most famous instance of the pallor-blood motif (76-81), two refer- 
ences to the crown (59, 115), and two allusions to writing (81, 146-147). 
And thus the mind is crowded with a richly overlapping series of images. 

Another example of the close arraying of image patterns (without the 
initial chord) occurs in 111.iii.85—100: 


Yet know, my master, God omnipotent, 
Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 


Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike (illness) 

Your children yet unborn and unbegot, (generation) 
That lift your vassal hands against my head 

And threat the glory of my precious crown. (crown) 

Tell Bolingbroke—for yon methinks he stands— 

That every stride he makes upon my land (earth) 

Is dangerous treason. He is come to open 

The purple testament of bleeding war; (books, blood) 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, (crown) 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons (blood, crown, generation) 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, (garden) 


Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace (pallor) 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. (blood) 


Curiously, the deposition scene, though it is rich enough in individual 
appearances of the familiar themes, does not mesh them so closely as one 
might expect. 

A final aspect of the use of iterative imagery in Richard IT is the man- 
ner in which a particularly important passage is prepared for by the inter- 
weaving into the poetry, long in advance, of inconspicuous but repeated 
hints of the imagery which is to dominate that passage. The method is 
exactly analogous to that by which in a symphony a melody appears, at 
first tentatively, indeed almost unnoticed, first in one choir of the or- 
chestra, then another, until ultimately it comes to its reward as the 
theme of a climactic section. In such a manner is the audience prepared, 
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although unconsciously, for Richard’s last grandiose speech. One takes 
little note of the first timid appearance of a reference to beggary or bank- 
ruptcy in Bolingbroke’s “Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height” 
(1.i.189). But in the second act the motif recurs: 


Be York the next that must be bankrupt so! 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe, 
(11.1.151-152) 


and a hundred lines later the idea is repeated: ‘The king’s grown bank- 
rupt, like a broken man” (11.i.257). The haunting dread of destitution, 
then, however obliquely alluded to, is a recurrent theme, and adds its 
small but perceptible share to the whole atmosphere of impending dis- 
aster. It forms the burden of two plaints by Richard midway in the play: 


Let’s choose executors and talk of wills; 

And yet not so; for what can we bequeath 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives and all are Bolingbroke’s. 
(u1.ii.148-151) 


I'll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorge us palace for a hermitage, 

My gay a pparel for an almsman’s gown, 

My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood, 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff, 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 

And my large kingdom for a little grave. 
(111.iii.147- 153) 


But the time is not ripe for the climactic utterance of this motif. It dis- 
appears, to return for a moment in a verbal hint in the deposition scene: 


Let it command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may show me what a face I have 

Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 
(1v.1.265-267) 


Being so great, I have no need to beg. 
(1v.i.309) 


The Duchess of York momentarily takes up the motif: “A beggar begs 
that never begg’d before”’ (v.iii.78), and Bolingbroke replies: 


Our scene is alt’red from a serious thing, 
And now chang’d to “The Beggar and the King.” 
(v.iii.79-80) 


And now finally comes the climax toward which these fleeting references 
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have been pointing: a climax which illuminates the purpose and direction 
of the earlier talk about beggary and bankruptcy: 


Thoughts tending to content flatter themselves 

That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 

Nor shall not be the last; like silly beggars 

Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame, 

That many have and others must sit there; 

And in this thought they find a kind of ease, 

Bearing their own misfortunes on the back 

Of such as have before endur’d the like. 

Thus play I in one person many people, 

And none contented. Sometimes am I king; 

Then treasons make me wish myself a beggar; 

And so I am. Then crushing penury 

Persuades me I was better when a king. 
(v.v.23-35) 


A similar process can be traced in the repetition of the word face, 
which, besides being obviously connected with the idea of Richard’s per- 
sonal comeliness, underscores the hovering sense the play contains of the 
illusory quality of life, of the deceptions that men accept as if they were 
reality. The word occurs casually, unremarkably, often without meta- 
phorical intent; but its frequent appearance not only reinforces, however 
subtly, a dominant idea of the play, but also points toward a notable 


climax. ‘“Mowbray’s face”’ (1.1.195) ...“‘Nor never look upon each 
other’s face” (1.iii.185) .. . ‘the northeast wind/ Which then blew bit- 
terly against our faces” (1.iv.6-7) .. . ‘His face thou hast, for even so 


look’d he’’ (11.i.176) ... “‘Frighting her pale-fac’d villages with war” 
(11.11.94) . . . “The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the earth”’ (11.iv.10) 
... “His treasons will sit blushing in his face” (m1.ii.51)... ‘But 
now the blood of twenty thousand men/ Did triumph in my face” 
(11.ii.76-77) ... 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 

Shall ill become the flower of England’s face. 

(111.1i1.96-97) 


Meanwhile Bushy has introduced the corollary idea of shadow: 


Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 
Which shows like grief itself, but is not so 
(11.ii.14-15) 


Which, look’d on as it is, is nought but shadows 
Of what it is not. 
(11.i1.23—-24) 
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The related themes merge as, in retrospect, it is plain they were destined 
to do, in the deposition scene: 


Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men? Was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink? 
Is this the face which fac’d so many follies, 
That was at last out-fac’d by Bolingbroke? 
A brittle glory shineth in this face; 
As brittle as the glory is the face, 
For there it is, crack’d in an hundred shivers. 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, 
How soon my sorrow hath destroy’d my face. 
Bolingbroke: The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow of your face. 
Richard: Say that again. 
The shadow of my sorrow! Ha! let’s see. 
(1v.i.281-294) 


And thus from beginning to end Richard II is, in a double sense of 
which Shakespeare would have approved, a play on words. As countless 
writers have affirmed, it is entirely fitting that this should be so. King 
Richard, a poet manqué, loved words more dearly than he did his king- 
dom, and his tragedy is made the more moving by the style, half rhe- 
torical, half lyrical, in which it is told. Splendid words, colorful metaphors, 
pregnant poetic symbols in this drama possess their own peculiar irony. 

But the language of Richard IJ, regarded from the viewpoint I have 
adopted in this paper, has another significance, entirely apart from its 
appropriateness to theme. It suggests the existence of a vital relation- 
ship between two leading characteristics of Shakespeare’s poetic style: 
the uncontrolled indulgence of verbal wit in the earlier plays and the use 
of great image-themes in the plays of his maturity. As I suggested in the 
beginning, word-play and iterative imagery are but two different mani- 
festations of a single faculty in the creative imagination—an exceedingly 
well developed sense of association. In Richard II we see the crucial 
intermediate stage in the development, or perhaps more accurately the 
utilization, of Shakespeare’s singular associative gift. In such passages 
as John of Gaunt’s speech upon his name, we are reminded of the plays 
which preceded this from Shakespeare’s pen. But, except on certain oc- 
casions when they contribute to the characterization of the poet-king, 
the brief coruscations of verbal wit which marked the earlier plays are 
less evident than formerly. On the other hand, when we stand back and 
view the play as a whole, its separate movements bound so closely to- 
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gether by image themes, we are enabled to anticipate the future develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s art. The technique that is emerging in Richard I] 
is the technique that eventually will have its part in producing the poetry 
of Lear and Macbeth and Othello. Here we have the method: the tricks of 
repetition, of cumulative emotional effect, of interweaving and reciprocal 
coloration. What is yet to come is the full mastery of the artistic possi- 
bilities of such a technique. True, thanks to iis tightly interwoven im- 
agery Richard II has a poetic unity that is unsurpassed in any of the 
great tragedies; so far as structure is concerned, Shakespeare has levied 
from iterative language about all the aid that it will give. The great 
improvement will come in another region. Taken individually, in Richard 
II Shakespeare’s images lack the qualities which they will possess in the 
later plays. They are, many of them, too conventional for our tastes; 
they are marred by diffuseness; they bear too many lingering traces of 
Shakespeare’s affection for words for words’ sake. The ultimate condensa- 
tion, the compression of a universe of meaning into a single bold meta- 
phor, remains to be achieved. But in the best imagery of Richard II, 
especially in those passages which combine several themes into a richly 
complex pattern of meaning, we receive abundant assurance that Shake- 
speare will be equal to his task. The process of welding language and 
thought into a single entity is well begun. 
Ricuarp D. ALTICK 
The Ohio State University 
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XXII 


THE POSITION OF THOMAS DEKKER IN JACOBEAN 
PRISON LITERATURE 


HIS study is of the position of Thomas Dekker in a literary genre, 
prison literature, which comprises descriptions in prose works, poems, 
and plays, of one or more of London’s fourteen prisons.! The study seeks 
to establish the canon, chronology, and significance of Dekker’s contri- 
butions to this literature, and, at the same time, it undertakes to over- 
come the absence, in literary and social history, of an examination of 
penal writings published during the reign of James I of England.? The 
genre first flourished in the Jacobean period, and Thomas Dekker was 
its earliest principal writer. He wrote or collaborated upon about half of 
the entire output of Jacobean prison works; he composed all of his prison 
writings, with the possible exception of one, throughout the course of 
more than twenty years; and he cast the material into the four literary 
types of which this genre is composed: rogue exposures, dramatic settings, 
reformatory essays, and “characters.” 
Dekker seents to have begun his contribution to the prison genre dur- 
ing 1604, in The Black Book, upon which he probably collaborated with 
his friend Thomas Middleton.* Here, the lively second part, ““The Last 


1 Dekker listed the London prisons as follows: “Upon one side of the Thames stand, the 
white Lion, the Kings-Bench, the Marshal-sea, the Clinke, the Counter in South-warke. 
On the other side, the Gate-house, Ludgate, New-gate, W ood-street Counter, Poultrey Counter, 
Finsbury, New-prison, Lobs-pound at the hole at Saint Katherines. Fourteen Golgathaes 
environing one City!” English Villanies (London, 1632), sig. J3v. The fourteenth prison, 
which is omitted in this list, is Bridewell. John Taylor catalogued eighteen London jails, 
including the Tower, three local lockups, and the fourteen referred to by Dekker; The 
Praise and Vertve of a Jayle and Jaylors (1623), in All the Workes of Iohn Taylor (London, 
1630), pp. 130-131. 

2 Descriptions of London jails appear in histories of London and in special studies of 
prisons, but they draw largely from post-Jacobean writers. W. Carew Hazlitt’s “A Tenta- 
tive Catalogue of Our Prison Literature, Chronologically Arranged” (Bibliography, v1 
(August, 1884], 71) is neither complete nor selective for the Jacobean period. 

3 The Black Book was registered on March 22, 1604, and was published the same year. 
The “T.M.” who signed the Epistle to the reader is usually identified as Thomas Middle- 
ton. It is likely that Dekker helped him with this tract. The two authors had already 
worked together upon Caesar’s Fall in 1602 (Walter W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary [London: 
A. H. Bullen, 1904, 1908], m, 259), and, as Dekker himself stated, upon The Magnificent 
Entertainment (ed. R. H. Shepherd, The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker (London: John 
Pearson, 1873] 1, 321), which appeared a week before The Black Book was entered in the 
Register. Furthermore, in 1604, Dekker and Middleton were collaborating upon the first 
part of The Honest Whore (Greg. op. cit., 11, 260), and perhaps upon other works. Frank P. 
Wilson noted “striking resemblances’”’ among four tracts of 1604: two by “T.M.,” Father 
Hubberd’s Tales and The Black Book, and two anonymous pamphlets probably largely by 
Dekker, Newes from Graves-end and The Meeting of Gallants; The Plague Pamphlets of 
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Will and Testament of Lawrence Lucifer,” contains an essay disclosing 
certain dishonest practices of the London policemen who arrested debt- 
ors. Although the use of the “cony-catching” literary type for prison 
writing was not original,‘ The Black Book appears to be the first work to 
reveal in detail the roguery of these policemen. These sheriff’s officers, or 
“sergeants,” were supposed to apprehend those charged with debt and 
to collect the sum owed, or to convey the debtors to one of the two 
munitipal debtors’ prisons, called “Counters,”’ to await action by the 
creditors.’ However, according to this work, they would delay a debtor 
of means at a tavern, where they would eat and drink copiously at his 
expense until the belated return of a messenger supposedly sent out for 
bail. The tract also accuses the Counter police of extorting a noble from 
a complaining creditor for difficult assignments (instead of the fixed 
creditor’s fee of one shilling) and double fees from both the creditor and 
the debtor (in place of the debtor’s fee of four pence) by promising sharp 
surveillance to the former and deliberate negligence to the latter.® 








Thomas Dekker (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925), p. xix. If Dekker aided Middleton with 
The Black Book, he may have contributed the entire second part of the tract. Later, he 
cast revelations about thieves in the same mold, in “the Diuels last Will and Testament,” 
a chapter in A Strange Horse-Race; ed. Alexander B. Grosart, The Non-Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Dekker, The Huth Library (1884-1886), m1, 351-355. 

4 Cf. The Black Dog of Newgate (c. 1596) by Luke Hutton. 

5 One of the two Sheriffs of London administered the Poultry Counter; the other man- 
aged the Wood-Street Counter, (‘“‘Compter” is the preferred spelling now), each jail being 
so named because there the officers “accounted to the suitors for the debts they had 
received for them’’; Sir. Henry Ellis, ed. The Obituary of Richard Smythe, Secondary of 
The Poultry Compter, London . . . 1627-1674; Camden Society, xxtv (1849), vi, n. 2. Stow 
recorded that sixteen sergeants with an assistant (“yeoman”) apiece were appointed to 
serve each London Sheriff; The Survey of London, ed. Ernest Rhys, Everyman’s Library 
(1912), p. 475. According to The Black Book, a sergeant sometimes watched ten consecutive 
hours to make one arrest, peering from behind the latticework of an alehouse (p. 38,—a 
vocational characteristic Dekker was fond of alluding to. The yeoman was feared more 
than his superior officer, according to Dekker, because the debtor was able to recognize 
the latter from his characteristic buff-leather jerkin and his mace, whereas he could not 
identify the former, who wore no distinctive dress; The Overburian Characters, ed. W. J. 
Paylor, Percy Reprints, x1 (1936), 88-90. Thus in West-Ward Hoe, a yeoman first corrals 
a debtor before his superior officer makes the arrest; ed. Shepherd, 1, 316. It is evident from 
a sharp protest by Fennor that sergeants sometimes disguised themselves craftily in clothes 
characteristic of other vocations; The Counter’s Commonwealth, ed. A. V. Judges, The Eliza- 
bethan Underworld (London: George Routledge & Son, 1930), pp. 456-457. The salutation 
that sergeants snarled at debtors as they clapped them roughly on the shoulder was, 
as recorded by Fennor: “Sir, we arrest you in the King’s Majesty’s name, and we charge 
you to obey us” (ibid., p. 429); hence, John Earl remarked that the sergeant made men 
hate the King’s name worse than the devil’s (Micro-cosmographie, ed. Gwendolen Murphy, 
Golden Cockerel Press [1928], p. 70). 

6 Ed. A. H. Bullen, The Works of Thomas Middleton (London: J. C. Nimmo, 1885-1886), 
vi, 39-41. The legal fees are from Fennor, op. cit., p. 461. 
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Dekker’s next prison writing appears in The Second Part of the Honest 
Whore, upon which he and Middleton may have been engaged in 1604, 
while collaborating also upon The Black Book.” The closing scene of the 
play is set in Bridewell, the London workhouse-prison. This play did not 
inaugurate the dramatic practice of setting a scene in a London jail;* 
however, Dekker is one of the earliest English dramatists to portray a 
prison as not merely a topographical circumstance but a building with 
customs and inmates. The episode opens with an expository passage 
which Dekker drew verbally from no less an authority than Stow.® One 
of the Governors of the institution describes Bridewell as a strong, at- 
tractive brick house, which was built by a royal personage (Henry VIII) 
as a palace for receiving dignitaries, but which, with a generous endow- 
ment, was later presented (by Edward VI) to London to be used asa 
workhouse for the poor and idle. This gift, the Governor continues 
proudly, serves in war time to equip masterless men for military service'® 
and to clothe them when they are discharged; and in peace time to correct 
rogues, vagabonds, and prostitutes by useful labor, or, if they are drones, 
by whipping. Thus the convicts are not merely punished but gainfully 
employed." The scene goes on to portray constables bringing in culprits, 


7F. G. Fleay’s ascription to Dekker of most of the play, and his suggestion that the 
drama was composed shortly after the first part, which was registered November 9, 1604, 
are generally accepted; A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559-1642 (London: 
Reeves & Turner, 1891), 1, 132. Cf. Bullen, op. cit., 1, xxv, and Mary Hunt, Thomas Dekker 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1911), pp. 95-96. 

8 Two scenes of Thomas Heywood’s The Second Part of King Edward the Fourth (1599) 
are laid in Marshalsea prison (u.ii.iv.), and the closing episode of Jonson’s Every Man 
out of His Humour (1600) takes place in the Counter. 

® Survey, ed. Rhys., pp. 351-352. 

10 In the summer of 1597, for example, the Privy Council ordered fifty masterless men 
sent from Surry to Bridewell to be clothed and equipped suitably for war and then shipped 
out; Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, Appendix 1 (1879), 
657. Earlier that year, when Sir Walter Raleigh provided money for equipping an army, 
Bridewell was used as one of the supply centers; Report on the Manuscripts of Lord De L’Isle 
& Dudley, Hist. Mss. Comm., 11 (1934), 268. Fleay draws attention to the impressment 
into the navy in 1603, of six hundred vagabonds, and he suggests that the reference to 
“1600” soldiers in the play is to this incident (Biographical Chronicle, t, 132), but it is more 
likely that the figure expresses in round numbers one like that cited in the broadside quoted 
infra, n. 11. 

ut Ed. Shepherd, m, 166-168. An Easter broadside of 1610, begging alms for Bridewell 
states that during the previous year, 1697 wandering soldiers and other vagrants had been 
sent home, many with clothing and provisions, while at present, 130 men, women, and 
children were being maintained in “Arts and occupations, and other seruile workes and 
labours,” the children being held until their apprenticeship period expired and they be- 
came freemen; ed. H. L. Collmann, Ballads and Broadsides Chiefly of the Elizabethan Period, 
Roxburghe Club (1912), p. 222. 
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and beadles bearing tools for the prisoners’ labor, which is to crush chalk, 
beat hemp into rope, and spin thread into cloth. 

In spite of the topographical and vocational realism of the Bridewell 
scene of The Second Part of the Honest Whore, and the acknowledgment 
by one of the Governors that some prisoners at Bridewell are ‘(by being 
here) lost in more impudence,””” the penology is somewhat idealized. 
When Dekker composed the episode, Bridewell had already become a 
lock-up for rascals committed by officers of the Corporation of London 
and by members of the royal court. In 1602, for example, the mayor and 
aldermen of London complained that this institution no longer was able 
to fulfill its chartered purpose of providing for the City’s poor because 
it had become a prison and as such a great cost."* The grievance was, and 
continued to be justified. At various times during its first hundred years 
as a London workhouse, it imprisoned such miscellaneous offenders 
against the peace as some rebellious apprentices,'* a lunatic (who was 
confined for at least fourteen years), an illegal tobacco retailer,"* a cat- 
poisoner,’’ a lewd “player’s boy,’ an adulterous minister of two bene- 
fices,!* some young actors in a play discrediting the mayor,?° a speaker 
of seditious words,” scores of Spanish national prisoners,” a rash drunk- 
ard (who drew a ten-weeks’ sentence for throwing his hat in King James’ 
face),* a youth who stole from his father (and was committed to Bride- 
well by him)™ and, especially during 1590-1610, many priests, Jesuits, 
and Catholic sympathizers.* Furthermore, the Bridewell scene is some- 
what idealized because it contains no intimation of the utter misery of 
some of the inmates. It does not reveal awareness, for example, of how 


12 Ed. Shepherd, 11, 175. 

33 “The Journal of Sir Roger Wilbraham,” ed. Harold Spencer Scott, The Camden Mis- 
cellany, x (1902), 47. 

™ Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. The Marquis of Salisbury, Hist. Mss. 
Comm. (1883-1941), x1, 270. 

% Ibid., p. 507. 

16 Fourth Report, Hist. Mss. Comm., App., 1 (1874), 55. 

17 Seventh Report, Hist. Mss. Comm., App., 1 (1879), 529. 

18 Twelfth Report, Hist. Mss. Comm., App., tv (1888), 429. 

19 Memorandum by John Stow, ed. James Gairdner, in Three Fifteenth-Century Chroni- 
cles, Camden Society, N.S. xxvii (1880), 127. 

2 Reliquiae W ottonianae (London: Tooke, 1685), pp. 402-403. 

1 Acts of the Privy Council of England, New Series (London, 1890-1933), viii, 365. 

® Ibid., xv1, 205. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series (London, 1856-1870), August 25, 1618. 

%* State Papers, March 12, 1625. 

% State Papers, passim. Thus, a wry comment about a young pickpocket in Middle- 
ton’s Your Five Gallants is more realistic than Dekker’s observations: “And as for Bride- 
well, that will make him worse; ‘a will learn more knavery there in one week than will 
furnish him and his heirs for a hundred year’’; ed. Bullen, 11, 195. 
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each of the Essex rioters was kept in solitary confinement, “continually 
shut up in very close and obscure places” ;* of the humiliation of some of 
the “prisoners of religion” who were forced to mingle with poor wretches 
and sneak thieves;?’ and of miserable victims there “put to the manacles 
and soche torture as ys there used.’ Nevertheless, however idealized the 
penology of the workhouse episode in The Second Part of the Honest 
Whore is, Bridewell continued to be officially, in theory at least, what 
Dekker represented it: a workhouse for correction rather than a prison 
for punishment.”® 

Two plays soon followed The Second Part of the Honest Whore in using 
a prison and its background as a setting: EastWard Hoe (1605) and The 
Poritaine (1607). In the former, prison officers are characters and a 
London Counter is the setting of three scenes. Two masterless men are 
captured by a constable and brought before the deputy-alderman of the 
ward to be committed to Bridewell. When they are charged with a felony, 
however, they are sent to a Counter to await trial. Once there, they are 
lodged according to their means: one, a Knight, is accommodated in the 
Knight’s ward, and the other, an apprentice, is put in the two-penny 


*% Cal. of Mss. of Salisbury, x1, 270. 

*7 Note, for example, a lugubrious letter of 1596, penned in Bridewell by a suspected 
Catholic: I was committed here, he wrote, where “they kepte me eight monthes in the 
hemp house woorke, wher every dayes taske is to bunch five and twentye pounds of hempe, 
or els to have no meat. And then I was chayned nyne weekes to a blocke and a month 
besides with it and five monthes without it in Little Ease and one of the turrets which is as 
bad, and fiyve weekes I went in the myll and ten dayes I stood with bothe my handes 
stretched above my heade againste the wall in the standinge stocks.’”’ When he refused to 
work on a holy day, they gave him no food. And, he continued, “for my freedom and release 
from the hemp house woorke and such lyke, I hade twentye lashes of the whypp upon the 
trosse.”” During his confimenent he was “in commons with the catholike lay men, eighte 
of us together at the charge of ten grotes a man the weeke, with very slender commons 
throughe the dearth ther of things, and oppressions withall upon us.”’ Twelfth Report, 
Hist. Mss. Comm., App., tv, 335-336. 

When the titular heroine of The Dutch Courtezan is finally committed to Bridewell, that 
institution is properly described as the “severest prison,” the “extreamest whip and 
Jaile”; ed. H. Harvey Wood The Plays of John Marston, (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
1938), 134. 

%8 Acts of Privy Council, xxu, 41-42. 

2? Rooms in Bridewell were leased to artificers who could employ the institution’s 
orphans as apprentices; William Henry Overall and Henry Charles Overall, Analytical Index 
to the Series of Records Known as the Remembrancia (London, 1878), p. 170. In 1614, the 
mayor reported that the vagrants swept off London’s streets into Bridewell had not been 
punished but put to work (ibid., p. 358); and in 1630, James and the Lords ordered some 
Catholic churches in Ireland “turned into Bridewells, working houses of labour and correc- 
tion”; Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Hist. Mss. Comm. (1900), 
p. 112. 
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ward.*° The play goes on to satirize the Puritans in the poor ward for 
their excessive piety, and to expose the prison keeper as helping his in- 
mates satisfy their plaintiffs only when he will profit.* In The Poritaine, 
the venality of Counter sergeants is the subject of a successful ruse 
against them by a debtor.” Also, two scenes are laid in the Marshalsea 
prison,® the King’s Marshal’s jail in Southwark for national prisoners 
committed by the Court of Admiralty and for persons in contempt of the 
royal court. An inmate there complains about the smells and rats in the 
prison, but he is able to entertain friends in a room by themselves." Less 
fortunate are poor prisoners, whose pleas for relief are described in the 
stage directions categorically as ‘“The Crie at Marshalsea.’’™ 


8° The two-penny ward received its name from the daily charge there for a bed and pair 
of sheets; in the Knight’s ward the fee was eight pence. The rental in the third pay-ward, 
the Master’s side, was still higher. Fennor, of. cit., pp. 475-476. There was, of course, no 
charge for the poor ward, “the Hole.’”’ A neat comparison of the accommodations in three 
of these wards is the remark of a character in George Wilkins’ The Miseries of Inforced 
Marriage that there is a featherbed in the Master’s side, a flockbed in the Knight’s ward, 
and a strawbed in “the Hole”’; ed. J. P. Collier [Dodsley’s], A Select Collection of Old Plays, v 
(London: S. Prowett, 1825), 43. 

31 Ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson, tv (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932), 
603-609, 612-618. From early in Elizabeth’s reign the two London Counters held Puritan 
recusants. For example, Stow recorded that in 1567, eight Anabaptists were committed to 
the Poultry Counter; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. Gairdner, p. 143. 

3 Ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare A pocrypha (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908), 
pp. 234-237. A remark in The Poritaine may be a playful rebuke of the author of the ser- 
geant’s episode in The Black Book. One sergeant says to another: “tis Naturall in vs, you 
know to hate Scholars, naturall: besides, they will publish our imperfections, knaueryes, 
and Conuayances vpon Scaffolds and Stages”; p. 234. 

% Liv. and IIl.v. 

*% Ed. Brooke, p. 225. A stench pervaded the pay-chambers as well as the common ward, 
as is evident from a letter by a Knight there, writing “from a noisome prison”’ (Cal. of 
Mss. of Salisbury, tv, 436), but unless ordered to be “close,” the paying inmates lived rather 
freely. One prisoner wrote of walking in the garden every day (ibid., x, 281), a second stated 
that he played “bowls” there (State Papers, October 23, 1601), a sick inmate was permitted 
to go to Bath for a vacation (Acts of Privy Council, vim, 367), a prisoner’s wife was allowed 
access to her husband (ibid., rx, 94), and a knight referred to his transfer from the Tower 
to Marshalsea Prison, as leaving his palace in London for his country house in Southwark. 
John Forster, Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 2d ed. (London: Longman [etc.}, 1872), 11, 302. 

% Ed. Brooke, p. 239. The considerable extent to which the prisoners in the common 
wards of London’s jails depended upon entreated alms is evident from the following rebuke 
by Dekker in A Rod for Run-awayes, of wealthy citizens who fled to the country to escape 
the plague in London: “‘The distressed in Ludgate, the miserable soules in the Holes of the 
two Counters, the afflicted in the Marshallseas, the Cryers-out for bread in the King’s 
Bench and White Lyon, how shall these be sustained? These must languish and dye’’; ed. 
Grosart, tv, 287. The poor prisoners of the Marshalsea and King’s Bench, received meager 
alms by statute from parishes in the country. In 1599, the city of Exeter, for example, 
donated one pound, and, in 1615, another city contributed two pounds; Reports on the Rec- 
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In The Seuen deadly Sinnes of London (1606), Dekker issued prison 
writing for the first time under his name. This material is Dekker’s earli- 
est describing prison conditions in the reformatory spirit characteristic 
of his satire: indignation softened by pity for the wronged and by en- 
treaties for mercy from the offenders. Dekker did not seek “reform” in 
the modern sense of the word; he did not impugn as bad or even out- 
moded a principle or an institution. To him, ‘“‘progress” was not a step 
forward from the established social structure, but a return to it where 
there had been an aberration. In The Seuen deadly Sinnes of London, the 
reformatory prison matter consists of three essays sharply drawing at- 
tention to an annoying dilemma then facing English law-makers. Credi- 
tors needed protection against deliberate bankrupts, and poor debtors 
required relief against persistent creditors, yet aid to one party would 
have been prejudicial to the other. Upon Queen Elizabeth’s death, her 
patent authorizing a commission for the relief of poor imprisoned debtors 
expired, and James did not renew it, because, according to the patent 
that finally restored it in 1618, “certaine clauses contained in the said 
Commission have seemed unto some [creditors] to be derogatory to the 
common Lawes’ and “‘sundrie Refractorie and obstinate Debtors [i.e. 
political bankrupts], which rather wanted Will then means to satisfie 





ords of the City of Exeter, Hist. Mss. Comm. (1916), p. 68; Tenth Report, Hist. Mss. Comm., 
App., 11 (1885), 110. For a description of the manner in which the parish prison-tax was 
collected, see William Lambard’s The Douties of Constables (London, 1610), pp. 30, 33. 
The poor inmates also benefited from bequests (e.g. Sir Thomas Gresham’s testament, ed. 
John Gough Nichols and John Bruce in Wills from Doctors’ Commons, Camden Society, 
Lxxxu [1843], 61) and from long-term legacies (e.g. a quarterly bequest of bread for ten 
years; Inquisitions Post Mortem, British Record Society, xxxv1 [1908], 47). 

% A petition among the State Papers for 1595 (?) reveals how effectively the “some” 
creditors referred to here agitated against the special power of this Commission. The peti- 
tioners, poor debtors in the King’s Bench Prison and the Fleet, complained to Secretary 
Cecil that whereas the Commission had labored dutifully, “divers ill-disposed persons’’ had 
employed the statutes of praemunire so effectively to “grievously molest, vex, and sue’ 
the Commissioners, that the latter refused to continue their work until the Queen granted 
them full dispensation against these Statutes. Cf. Cal. of Mss. of Salisbury, vu, 254. The 
authority of the Prison Commission was under fire from 1586, the year its patent was 
granted; State Papers, September and November 10. In the play No-Body and Some-Body 
(1592), three prison keepers declare that the number of debtors held by them in indefinite 
confinement is, respectively, one hundred (in one of the Counters), another hundred (in 
the other Counter [?]), and two hundred (in the King’s Bench [?]); ed. John S. Farmer, 
Student’s Facsimile (1913), sig.D3v. The evil of the unrelieved debtor did not appear first, 
of course, during Elizabeth’s reign. As early as the time of Henry VIII, Robert Brinkelow 
pointed out that some debtors had been held in prison for six or seven years by heartless 
creditors; The Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, Early English Text Society, Extra Series, xxm 
(1874), 28. 
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their just Debts took occasion to trouble and molest their creditors.’’7 
In the absence of a royal patent, Parliament attempted to resolve the 
dilemma by statutes, but its prison bills proved ineffectual.** Also, as the 
patent of 1618 makes clear, the expiration of the earlier patent somewhat 
discouraged political debtors, but it left many bona fide debtors unre- 
lieved, until London’s jails were filled with “the Bodies of those persons 
whose imprisonmente canne noe waie avail their Creditors, but rather is 
an hinderance to the Satisfaction of their Debts, for that, during the 
tyme of their Restrainte, they are in no wise able to goe aboute or at- 
tende their lawfull Busynes, but must of force consume themselves and 
that little they have miserably in prison.’”** 

The double evil described above is the basis of the prison material of 
The Seuen deadly Sinnes of London. Dekker appropriately presented 
“Politick Bankruptisme,” the first Sin to approach the metropolis, as 
welcomed and feted at Ludgate jail.“ This was the gatehouse and at- 
tached quadrant ordained as a sanctuary for bankrupt London freemen,*! 
but used instead as a hotel by deliberate debtors—some resorting to it as 
often as five times.*? They would purchase commodities on credit, sell 
them, and then move into Ludgate, where they resided immune from 


37 Patent of November 11, 1618; Comp. Thomas Rymer, Foedera, 2d ed., xvm (London: 
J. Tonson, 1727), 117. 

38 James’ first Parliament passed two consecutive bills to curb the double evil: “‘An Acte 
for Recoverie of Small Debtes, and releevinge of poor debtors in London” (1 Jac. 1, c. 14) 
and “An Act for the better relief of the Creditors against such as will become Bankrupts” 
(1 Jac. 1, c. 15). Neither was adequate. The latter was the third statutory attempt to pro- 
tect creditors, but not the last. After a proclamation of August, 1618, was necessary to 
evoke the statutes against bankrupts, a fourth such act was passed in 1624. As for the 
former, the act for the relief of debtors, James’ first Parliament continued to debate it 
(Journals of the House of Lords, 11, 317, 364, 389, 391; Journals of the House of Commons, 
1, 281, 290), until it superseded the bill with a second statute (3 Jac. 1, c. 15), in spite of the 
warning of a member of the Lower House, in March 1606, that the act would encourage 
political bankruptcy (The Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer, 1606-1607, ed. David 
Harris Willson [Minneapolis: University of Minneapolis Press, 1931], p. 94). Six months 
later, The Seuen deadly Sinnes of London was entered in the Stationers’ Register. 

3° Rymer, op. cit., 117. During the fifteen years that the patent awaited renewal, the 
royal Council was not entirely inactive toward debtors held by stubborn creditors. Cf. 
Cal. of Mss. of Salisbury, xvu, 264; Acts of Privy Council, 1616-1617, pp. 120-121, 190; 
State Papers, 1618, June 25, July 11, et al. 

«© Ed. Grosart, 1, 17-20. 

| Stow recorded that the gatehouse was opened in 1378, to provide refuge for indebted 
London freemen. In 1463, for the further relief of city bankrupts, an extension was built 
with spacious walking space below the lodgings and on the roof, and pipes were laid to con- 
duct drinking water to the prison. Finally, in 1586, the facade of the gate was re-edified ; 
Survey, ed. Rhys, pp. 37-38. William Rowley dramatized the circumstances of the fifteenth 
century improvement of Ludgate, in New Wonder, v, 

© The Belman of London, ed. Grosart, 11, 81, 
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the law until their creditors settled for a miserable fraction of the debt. 
Furthermore, these dishonest merchants aggravated their abuse of the 
citizens’ prison by living there luxuriously like cavaliers.“* Thus debtors 
imposed upon creditors. As for the reverse condition, while describing 
the triumphal entrance into London of Cruelty, the seventh Sin, Dekker 
berated as cruel and unchristian, creditors who detained in prison debtors 
unable to repay them.“ It is evident that Dekker did not oppose the law, 
which entitled a creditor to restrain his debter in jail as security, while 
and until the latter’s estate was liquidated to defray the debt; he only 
decried the abuse of the law by unreasonably vindictive creditors.“* He 
must have witnessed the misery of helpless debtors in 1598, when he was 
confined for a while in the poorest ward of the Poultry Counter.* In this 
tract, Dekker brandished his saber at two other prison abuses. He ac- 
cused the brown-billed night watches, which were posted every evening 
by the constable of each ward to keep the peace, of being negligent, with 
the result that some night walkers who should have been locked up in 
the Counters went free,*’ and he charged jailors with mulcting debtors so 


In English Villanies, Dekker scored the rioting of voluntary bankrupts in “that abused 
Sanctuary of Ludgate,” in greater detail: “Here they play at Bowles, lye in faire chambers 
within the Rule, fare like Dives, laugh at Lazarus, can walke up and down many times, by 
Habeas Corpus, & ieere their Creditors: there they lye Barricadoed (within King Luds 
Bulwarke) against Gun-shot: there they strut up and downe the Prison (like Magnificoes 
in Venice),on the Rialta brave in cloathes, spruce in Ruffes, with Gold-wrought night-caps 
on their’ heades. They feed deliciously, plenteously, voluptuously; have excellent Wines to 
drinke, handsome Wives to lye with when they please, who come in, not like the Wives of 
Prisoners, but of the Best and wealthiest Citizens.’ Sig. J4v. English Véllanies further 
records that these fraudulent prisoners lived merrily also in the Fleet and the King’s Bench. 
Villanies Discouered describes their revelling in the latter prison; sigs. H4e-J1. 

4 Ed. Grosart, 1, 69-70, 72-73. 

* According to A Petition (London, 1622), the statutes legalizing the imprisonment of 
debtors—the principal law was passed in 1533—were contrary to the Magna Charta; 
sigs. B1v.—B2vs. On the Continent, debtors could not be detained in jail for more than a 
year, A Petition declares, and, moreover, a dowry for their families was taken out of the 
defaulted assets before the creditors’ claims were satisfied; sig. E2. 

“ Ed. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, 1, 83. The paltry sum of two pounds by which Henslowe 
was able to have Dekker discharged from prison, indicates that Dekker could not have 
had the means to live in a pay-ward. Almost a year later, Henslowe provided three and one- 
half pounds to discharge him again; ibid., pp. 101, 161. 

‘7 Ed. Grosart, 1, 45-46. Dekker often alluded to the inefficiency of the ward halberdiers 
—e.g., ibid., p. 67; The Gols Horne-booke, ed. Gosart, 1, 262-263; West-Ward Hoe, ed. 
Shepherd, 1m, 361—and in an incident of Lanthorne and Candle-light he revealed how easily 
they were duped (ed. Grosart, m1, 270-271). A similar episode appears in The Dutch Cour- 
tezan, ed. Wood, 11, 120 ff. The country constable and watch were no less stupid than their 
London cousins, to judge from the literature—e.g., The Life and Death of the Merry Deuill 
of Edmonton, ed. William Amos Abrams (Durham: Duke University Press, 1942), pp. 252- 
253, and Shakespeare’s Dull, Elbow, and Dogberry; cf. Louise D. Frasure, “Shakespeare’s 
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severely that if the latter lay in the prison but a while, they owed the 
keepers three times more than their creditors had demanded.** 

The next appearance of material in the prison genre is part of Jests to 
to make you Merie: With The Coniuring up of Cock Watt, (the walking 
Spirit of Newgate) to sell Tales. Vnto which is Added, the miserie of a 
Prison, and a Prisoner. And a Paradox in praise of Serieants. Writien by 
T. D. and George Wilkins (1607). Dekker composed the prison sections,*® 
which deal with Newgate, the London gatehouse prison for felons, and 
with the Poultry Counter. The Newgate passage, Dekker’s only treat- 
ment of that jail, serves as an introduction and a background for ex- 
posures of rogue practices.® These are described as collected and dis- 





Constables,” Anglia, tvim (October, 1934), 384-391. It is clear, on the other hand, that 
these billmen sometimes terrorized persons they caught out after curfew—e.g., Dekker’s 
A Knights Coniuring, ed. Grosart, v, 239, and “The Gull, and the Domineering Constable,” 
The Night-Rauen, in The Complete Works of Samuel Rowlands, Hunterian Club (1880), 
u, 11—and they took bribes—e.g., Wit in A Constable, in The Plays and Poems of Henry 
Glapthorne, 1 (London: John Pearson, 1874), 218, 225 ff., and see Fennor’s disclosures, dis- 
cussed infra. Two published contemporary accounts describing the obligations of ward- 
police are William Lambard’s The Dvties of Constables and the London Constable’s oath of 
office in Stowe’s Survey (1633 ed., p. 687). 

4 Ed. Grosart, 11, 65-66. 

«* No doubt has been cast on Mary Hunt’s logical ascription to Dekker of all but the 
“Jests”; Thomas Dekker, p. 134. The subordination of Dekker’s name on the title page 
should not be taken to imply that his part in the collaboration was minor. The prison por- 
tion of this work was not edited carefully. The title page omits the second part of the cap- 
tion of the last chapter—“‘A Paradox in praise of Sergiants, and of a Prison’”’—and the 
material in this chapter and in the previous one is presented in reverse of the order promised 
(ed. Grosart, 11, 343). The entry in the Stationers’ Register is erroneous: “Iests of Cocke 
Watt . .. and a paradox in praise of servantes’’; ed. Edward Arber, A Transcript of the 
Registers of the Company of Stationers of London; 1554-1640 (London, 1875-1877), m1, 158. 
Perhaps Dekker was confined at the time. A sketch in the first person of a poor scholar in 
the Poultry Counter, penned with an undertone of pain and resignation to adversity, sug- 
gests immediate personal experience, and resembles two later self-portraits by Dekker as 
a prisoner: Villanies Discouered, (J1e—-J4», passim), and Dekker his Dreame (ed. Grosart, 
mi, 7, 11). 

* An earlier tract where a prison section introduces rogue exposures is The Black Dog of 
Newgate (c. 1596), which was written in Newgate by the condemned rascal Luke Hutton. 
The first part, a poetic dream vision begins in hell and concludes realistically with Hutton’s 
awakening in Newgate’s “limbo,’’ the dungeon for the condemned. It bitterly reveals, on 
the one hand, the rapacity of the Newgate officials toward prisoners of means, and, on the 
other, their neglect of poor inmates, some forty starving creatures in filthy, noisome wards, 
lying on the bare floor surrounded with countless rats, who fed upon dying victims before 
they were fully dead. The second part, a prose dialogue, reveals that certain persons asso- 
ciated with Newgate employed general warrants to threaten to imprison former inmates 
of the jail on suspicion and then collect lucrative bribes from them for their release. Al- 
though innocent, the victims were willing to pay because during their detention in Newgate 
awaiting trial, they would have spent on prison fees more than the amount of the bribe. 
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closed by Cock Watt, the jail ghost (that Dekker undoubtedly created 
with the legend of the black Dog of Newgate in mind), who flitted 
among the inmates as they lay wretchedly upon bare floor boards and 
beneath coarse sheets and thin covers, or under heavy irons, and who 
momentarily revealed himself to each culprit fated to be condemned at 
the next monthly Sessions.” Also in this tract, Dekker returned to the 
complaint made in his previous prison work, that impoverished debtors 
lay in jail neglected. In a pair of essays, he portrayed a wretched debtor, 
wizened by long confinement and left by friends and relatives to languish 
in the deathless misery of the Counter’s poorest ward.™ To intensify the 
plight of this unfortunate person, Dekker added a contrasting pair of 
essays describing the tumultuous entrance into the prison at night of a 
spendthrifty country heir,™ his reception in the “‘Ten-penny Ordinarie,”’™ 
his bacchanalian celebration with the policemen® when they returned to 
report that his creditors were waiting in a tavern to settle with him, and, 
finally, his leaving for the tavern with “but one onely Serieant wayting 
vpon him (to auoide wonder) whilest the rest of the Infantery that tooke 
him prisoner, came marching softly behinde, to share in his ransome.’’*” 
In shaping this material, Dekker anticipated the prison “character,” a 
literary form which was soon to be an important type of the prison 
genre.®* 


*! Luke Hutton had ridiculed the belief in a canine apparition at Newgate as “fond 
imagination” (ed. Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld, p. 278) but the legend must have 
been revived in 1603, when two plays (now lost) were acted, with the creature as titular 
hero. Five years after Dekker’s treatment, Hutton’s tract was re-issued with a new title 
somewhat embellishing the legend: The Discovery of a London Monster Called the Black Dog 
of Newgate. 

52 Ed. Grosart, 1, 299-303. 

53 Tbid., pp. 337-343. 

§ That country heirs, who, unlike their younger brothers, did not have to support them- 
selves, matriculated at a London Counter to be schooled, was a stock joke among Dekker 
and his friends. Dekker stated so twice in this tract (pp. 352, 358), again in The Roaring 
Girl (ed. Shepherd m1, 188), and once more in a contribution to the Overburian collection 
(ed. Paylor, p. 84). Middleton repeated the joke in The Phoenix and Michaelmas Term 
(ed. Bullen, 1, 192, 285), and Fennor used it in his prison tract (ed. Judges, p. 430). Earlier 
a third friend had playfully developed the idea at some length in Strange News; ed. Ronald 
B. McKerrow, The Works of Thomas Nash, 1 (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1910), 310. 

55 This was the best quarters, where, according to Fennor, ten pence was the charge for 
dinner; op. cit., p. 474. 

5% The potations differ according to the rank of the officers. The sergeants drink burnt 
sack and sugar, whereas their yeomen consume muscatel and “bruised” eggs. 

57 Ed. Grosart, 1, 343-359. 

58 The portraits are not strictly “characters.’’ They are individual, personal, and diffuse, 
but the description of sergeants (pp. 235-237) has the rhapsodic conceits and flippant 
witticisms of the Overburian “characters.” 
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The next prison passage from Dekker’s pen, ‘“‘A Prayer for a Prisoner”’ 
(1609),5* has no significance beyond showing the author’s continued rec- 
ognition of the plight of poor debtors, an awareness that was soon to be 
personal, if it was not so already. But in 1611, a play was acted, John 
Cooke’s Greenes Tu Quoque, that kept alive the practice established by 
Dekker in The Second Part of the Honest Whore, of enhancing the realism 
of a play by scenes set in jail and enlivened with a penal background As 
in The Poritaine, sergeants are shown to be greedy for bribes,® and, as in 
EastWard Hoe, a Counter keeper and a jailor are characters described 
in their vocational surroundings. The latter are revealed discussing the 
prison accounts (one inmate owes the extortionate charges of thirty-seven 
pounds for a fortnight’s board), demanding fees from a prisoner, and, 
upon being refused, lodging him in a common ward, where he can feed 
at no cost from the alms basket. The scarcity and fetid condition of the 
food in this basket are given special and bitter attention in the play.® 

During 1612-1615, prison passages appeared in three works having no 
apparent literary connection but occasioned by special circumstances. 
The second edition in 1612, of The Black Dog of Newgate by Luke Hutton 
(the thief executed in 1596) was due perhaps to the interest aroused re- 
garding Newgate by a religious scandal in the place® and by two execu- 


59 In “The Dove,”’ Foure Birdes of Noahs Arke; ed. F. P. Wilson (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924), pp. 53-57. (The prayer in the manuscript edited by Grosart [v, 35-36] has a 
hiatus.) 

6° Note, for example, the lugubrious but angry complaint that merit goes begging and 
learning starves, in Dekker’s dedication of If Jt Be Not Good (acted c. 1610-1612). 

% Ed. Collier, [Dodsley’s] Old Plays, vu, 60-61, 97. 

& Pp. 71-74. Because of the scarcity of the food, a new prisoner in the common ward is 
portrayed as not permitted by the veteran inmates any share in the contents of the basket. 
He cannot eat the noisome stuff anyway, he declares, but 

Hunger will draw me into their fellowship, 

To fight and scramble for unsavoury scraps, 

That come from unknown hands, perhaps unwash’d: 
And would that were the worst; for I have noted, 
That naught goes to the prisoners, but such food 

As either by the weather has been tainted, 

Or children, nay, sometimes full-paunched dogs 
Have overlickt: as if men had determin’d 

That the worst sustenance which is God’s creature’s, 
However they’re abus’d, are good enough 

For such vile creatures as abuse themselves. P. 74. 

On February 22, 1611, the Newgate keeper and others were examined regarding visits 
of the Spanish Ambassador and some Spanish ladies to Catholics in the prison; State 
Papers. The next year a correspondent in Louvain to a friend in England communicated 
the report that the Archbishop of Canterbury had instigated a plot to poison at supper 
twenty priests in Newgate; Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshire, Hist. 
Mss. Comm., m1 (1938), 341. 
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tions there sensational enough to provoke broadsides.** The next year, a 
crucial one for Dekker because during it he began a seven years’ im- 
prisonment,®* Dekker issued, avowedly to get money, A Strange Horse- 
Race, At the end of which, comes in the Catch-Poles Masque. And after that 
the Bankrouts Banquet. The implication of the title that the extortions of 
“Catch-poles,” or Counter policemen, will be exposed—as they were in 
The Black Book—is not fulfilled, but a brief passage ironically denounces 
the application of that derisive appellation to this police.*’ As for the 
“Bankrouts Banquet,” it is an allegory in legal phraseology about the 
chicanery of dishonest debtors. Also in the prison tradition here is a 
bequest in the Devil’s will of a gift of vicious, corvine traits to prison 
attendants.® Finally, during 1614-1615, George Wither issued two tracts 
written, in part at least, while he lay in the Marshalsea for offending 
certain dignitaries: A Satyre (1614) and The Shepherds Hunting (1615). 
Except for the association with the Marshalsea, the former is not a prison 
work, having no description of the institution, but The Shepherds Hunting 
qualifies as such. Wither dedicated it to his friends, whose unexpectedly 
many visits, he asserted, enabled him to endure imprisonment. He set 
the scene of the first three eclogues in jail, referred to his confinement in 
each of the arguments to these, and interwove allusions to it with the 
pastoral narrative.* 


“ Two entries in the Stationer’s Register for March, 1612, are for broadsides about sev- 
eral felons executed at Newgate that month; ed. Arber, m1, 217. 

% In Villanies Discouered (1616), Dekker stated that he had been confined for more 
than three years; sig. Jiv. In Dekker his Dreame (1620), he described his total period of im- 
prisonment as almost seven years; Grosart, m1, 11. 

% See the Epistle of the tract. 

87 Ed. Grosart, m1, 366. In spite of Dekker’s denial here of the imputation, ““Catch-pole”’ 
was his favorite expression for a sergeant. The term, which means “‘tax-gatherer,”’ is voca- 
tional rather than rhetorical. Dekker used other vocational tag names in West-Ward Hoe, 
where the two officers are called “Ambush” and “Clutch,” and in The Roaring Girle, where 
the police characters are Sergeant “Curtilax’’—or “short-ax,” a reference to the officer’s 
mace—, and Yeoman “Hanger”—or “support for the ax.” Dekker repeated the latter tag 
name in the sketch of the yeoman in the Overburian collection, but he twice branded the 
superior police officer with the rhetorical term “bandog’’ (ed. Paylor, pp. 88-90). This is 
an echo of Shakespeare’s The Second Part of King Henry The Fourth, which has Sergeant 
“Fang” and Yeoman “Snare” as characters, and of EastWard Hoe, where an officer, 
Sergeant “Fangs,” is described as “the Bandog O’ the Counter’”’ (ed. Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, tv, 604). These sheriffs’ police were stigmatized by names of other animals: 
in The Poritaine, two officers have the corvine names, “Puttock” and “Ravenshaw,” and 
in The Comedy of Errors, the arresting officer is assailed by such odious terms as “wolf” 
and “hound”’ (Iv.ii.33-40). Match at Midnight endowed its sergeant with the cognomen, 
“Carvegut.” 

8 Ed. Grosart, m1, 354. 

69 Ed. Spenser Society, x (1871), 489-490, 495-499, 502, 504, 507, 519. Later, in The 
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Jacobean prison literature attained its flood tide during 1614-1618, a 
period witnessing the renewal of agitation for official aid to poor im- 
prisoned debtors, and the first appearance of prison matter in the form 
of “characters.”’ In 1614 appeared Am Apology: written by Richard 
Vennar, of Lincolnes Inne, abusively called Englands Joy, a rueful auto- 
biography by a former prisoner both for conduct and debt,’® who at the 
time of writing seems to have been imprisoned.” It appears from this 
work that a royal commission for the relief of poor debtors held in con- 
finement by persistent creditors was under consideration at the time and 
that Vennar hoped to be appointed to it because, according to his allega- 
tion, he had assisted such a commission under Elizabeth. He urged im- 
mediate action; no other nation in the world, he declared bitterly, per- 
mitted poor debtors to be held in such bondage, and there would have 
been considerably fewer debtors in jail, if, as in the Low Countries, the 
creditor had been required to support his debtor in prison.” In 1615, 
Richard Brathwaite continued Vennar’s campaign for the relief of poor 
imprisoned debtors, not, however, by appealing to the authorities, but 
by addressing the creditors themselves. He made use principally of the 
argument Dekker had employed in The Seuen deadly Sinnes of London, 
that when a creditor continues to detain an impoverished debtor in 
prison, he cannot escape the accusation that he expects his victim to 
discharge his debts by dying.” During the same year, 1615, prison ma- 
terial appeared in the new literary type, the English “character,’”’ which 
Hall had inaugurated in 1608, and Overbury had established in 1614, but 
which Dekker had anticipated, especially in respect to prison “charac- 
ters,” in his tract of 1607, Jests to make you Merie. What seems to be the 
first prison “character” extant is the sketch, “A Jaylor,” which John 
Stephens issued in his Satyrical Essays Characters and Others, in the sec- 
ond book of which it occupies the prominent position of being first. The 
portrait established the characteristics of its type: flippant, imaginative 
satire berating a prison officer, a debtors’ policeman, a member of the 





Scholar’s Purgatory, Wither described the wretched conditions of solitary confinement he 
was forced to endure before he was permitted visits from friends; op. cit., xm (1872), 3. 

1 Ed. J. Payne Collier, Illustrations of Old English Literature, 11 (London: privately 
printed, 1866), 5. 

7 In the tract, Vennar lamented the “late lightnesse of my purse, and now weaknesse 
of my friends”; p. 17. Although he declared that “I never held my selfe so fatally unfor- 
tunate as to expire my last breath in a prison” (p. 9), within three years he died in the com- 
mon ward of the Wood-Street Counter (Fennor, op. cit., p. 472). 

72 Pp. 16-20. 

% A Strappado for the Diuell, ed. J. W. Ebsworth (Boston [Lincolnshire]: Roberts, 1878), 
p. 208. Brathwaite momentarily touched the literary stream of roguish prison attendants, 
by dedicating his tract to Counter sergeants, among other grasping persons. 
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night constabulary force, or some other person associated with jail. The 
motif of the prison “character’’ is usually the subject’s greed, and it often 
discloses a dishonest vocational ruse practiced to mulct an ignorant or 
helpless victim. In his portrait, Stephens depicted the jailor as an ava- 
ricious scoundrel, who, to exact special charges, served ample liquor to 
his prisoners so that, intoxicated and quarrelsome, they would become 
liable for confinement in a dungeon, from which they could be liberated 
only upon payment of fees.” 

In 1616, Dekker issued his most prolific output of penal material, 
writing under the duress of imprisonment in the common ward of the 
King’s Bench Prison,” a lockup in Southwark for persons committed for 
debt or contempt by the Court of the King’s Bench. He wrote seven jail 
chapters for the fourth edition of Lanihorne and Candle-light, which was 
published under the new title of Villanies Discouered; he anonymously 
contributed six prison “‘characters”’ to the ninthimpression of the popular 
Overbury Collection;” and he probably collaborated with William Fen- 
nor upon a long jail tract.7”7 The prison section of Villanies Discouered 
appears between two sets of rogue revelations, but it is not itself in the 
“cony-catching” vogue, and, in spite of its principal caption, ‘‘Certaine 
Discoveries of a Prison by way of Essayes and Characters, written by a 
Prisoner,” it is not strictly in the tradition of the prison “character.’’”® 
The seven chapters are written with high seriousness and are reforma- 
tory. The first four draw attention to three types of prisoners detained in 
jail as a result of bad laws: fraudulent bankrupts, who lived in luxury 
and out of reach of their creditors; impoverished debtors, who languished 


% Sigs. Q4-Q5. 

7 A letter to- Edward Alleyn is signed: “Tho. Dekker King’s Bench Sept. 12, 1616”; 
ed. J. Payne Collier, Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Shakespeare Society, 1 (1841), 131. Dek- 
ker’s forthright admission to Alleyn of the need for charity can be only from an inmate 
of the poor ward, and his other descriptions of the conditions of his imprisonment confirm 
his abject state. Vide supra, n. 64. 

7% In the absence of objective evidence, W. J. Paylor’s reasons for assigning the six 
prison characters to Dekker are sound; The Overburian Characters, pp. xxv—xxxi. The rogue 
tract probably preceded the Overbury work, which very likely appeared late in 1616, for it 
is the last of three impressions published during that year. As for the anonymity of the 
portraits, most of the Overburian non-prison “characters” are also anonymous, but if 
another reason for Dekker’s concealment of his identity is required, Paylor’s suggestion 
that Dekker feared retaliation from prison officials is logical; ibid., p. xxxi. The prison sec- 
tion of Villanies Discouered is also “anonymous,” because of the fiction that “the Bell- 
man’? received the material from someone who had stolen it from a prisoner; sig. Jl. 

7 Vide infra. 

78 Gwendolen Murphy did not include Villanies Discouered in her catalogue of works 
containing “characters,” (A Bibliography of English Character-Books: 1608-1700, Biblio- 
graphical Society, suppl. 4 [1925]), probably because of the personal nature of the chapters 
~—Dekker wrote in the second person, plural—and the absence of definition of a single type. 
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in wretchedness, from two thirds to four fifths being doomed to im- 
prisonment until death; and certain stubborn debtors, who suffered con- 
finement for default in preference to payment of interest, which they 
regarded as illegal.”* In the next two chapters, Dekker advised the 
prisoner to select as a bedfellow one with interests congenial to his own, 
and closely to befriend him and no other fellow-inmate; also, neither to 
despair of the paucity of visitors nor to expect much monetary help from 
correspondents. The last portrait, ‘‘Of Iaylors’—a misnomer; the sketch 
describes a “‘keeper’”’—represents a master keeper as a crabbed man ina 
continuous sweat from fear of harm from the inmates,*® and a keeper of 
a prisoner “abroad,” as a greedy knave with his eyes on the man’s 
purse as well as on his body.* As for the six “characters” that Dekker 


7 Sigs. H40-K3. Dekker did not give the reason for the stubbornness of the last type of 
prisoner, but it is clear that he is neither a political bankrupt nor an impoverished debtor. 
Dekker seems to have had in mind a debtor to a money-lender, because he drew the ma- 
terial for the portrait verbally from Philip Stubbes’ description of a usurer. Stubbes had 
argued angrily that the legal prohibition of an “outrageous’’ interest of over 10 percent 
did not morally condone a charge of any interest; The Anatomie of Abuses, ed. Frederick 
J. Furniyall, New Shakespeare Society, Ser. v1, Nos. 4, 6 (1877-1879), 124. Compare 
Dekker’s remarks (sig. K1-K3) with Stubbes’ statements that “the Vsurer killeth not one 
but many, bothe Husband, Wife, Children, seruants, famelie, and all, not sparing any,” 
which follows the gloss, “vsury equall with murther’’; that the usurer is a Turk, not a 
Christian, and so is denied Salvation (p. 126); that the creditor’s assertion about his in- 
solvent debtor, “before I will release him, I will make dice of his bones,” is barbarous; and 
that “An Vsuruer is worse than a Iew” (p. 127). 

8° Sir George Reynell, the master keeper of the King’s Bench Prison during Dekker’s 
confinement there, was a particularly odious and cruel person who persecuted his inmates— 
cf. State Papers, April, 1616 (Supplement); July 2, 1618—until the prisoners mutinied in 
1620, the abuse touching off the rebellion being Reynell’s barracading a window through 
which the prisoners had received food free from friends, and from venders, whose prices 
were a great deal less than Reynell’s; Acts of Privy Council, 1619-1621, pp. 269-270. 

81 Sigs. K3-L30. The master keeper held a debtor not for the State but for the creditor 
and he was answerable to the latter either with the debt or the person owing it. He was 
free, therefore, to permit the prisoner to leave the jail—to go “abroad.” To protect his in- 
vestment, however, he had to send one of his men along to guard him. At the King’s Bench, 
according to Geffrey Mynshul, the daily fee paid by the prisoner for such a keeper was four 
shillings, “cum Cerere et Baccho” (Certaine Characters and Essayes, sig. C8v), the quoted 
charges being the likely basis of Dekker’s complaint. At the Fleet Prison the warden had 
almost twenty keepers, called “bastons,” whose sole function was to “abroad” with prison- 
ers at a daily charge of twenty shillings; Alexander Harris, The Oeconomy of the Fleet, ed. 
Augustus Jessopp, Camden Society, n.s xxv (1879), 77. Fennor mentioned Counter daily 
fees for keepers of twelve and eighteen pence, and he related several tricks played by 
scheming prisoners upon keepers to escape their custody; Counter’s Commonwealth, pp. 
479-481. When a debtor escaped, the master keeper was liable for the debt; if the latter was 
only the leasee of the office, and if he was not able to satisfy the creditor, the landlord of 
the prison was answerable. The Court of Chancery so ruled in 1612, against the keeper 
of the King’s Bench; Reports of Sir Edward Coke (London: R. Pheney [etc], 1826), 1, 510n.; 
v, 177. Thus a debtor was a commodity valuable enough to be “hijacked” from his keeper 
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contributed to the Overbury series, they delineate in the satirical, ‘‘con- 
ceited” style characteristic of the literary type, the persons involved in 
an action for debt prosecuted by the sheriff. A Prison holds ‘‘the ruynes 
of gentry, and the Nasty heapes of voluntary decayed Bankerupts”’; a 
Prisoner is commonly a corrupt bankrupt, who is mulcted by lawyers, 
jailors, and veteran prisoners; a Creditor “‘rackes and stretches english 
broad cloth beyond the staple of the wooll till the threeds cracke,” but 
from some he collects only a sixth of what is due him; a Sergeant is an 
extorting varlet who runs about in disguise so as to make more arrests 
and who fleeces his victims—unless they are whores, whom he bails out 
in return for favors; his Yeoman abets him with equal rascality; a Jaylor 
is a cruel, ravening beast.” 

Dekker very likely contributed prison material to a third work in 1616. 
He apparently was eager to earn what he could by writing about the 
subject he knew best at the time, anticipating, as Vennar had two years 
before, official action that would induce creditors to compound with con- 
fined debtors for a fair fraction of the sum due. The third work is The 
Counter’s Commonwealth: or a Voyage made to an Infernal Island, which 
was registered on October 16, 1616, and published the next year as by 
William Fennor. Possibly Dekker persuaded Fennor, his fellow prisoner,™ 
to issue a prison tract with his help for a share of the profits and under 
Fennor’s name to capitalize upon the latter’s notoriety as the antagonist 
of William Taylor in the much advertised wit-contest of 1614 that never 
materialized, and in the pamphlet war of 1615 that continued the 
rivalry. The Counter’s Commonwealth is an autobiography in two parts, 
both of which betray Dekker’s hand. The first section is an expansion of 
an episode in Dekker’s share of Jests: a gallant is arrested by sheriff’s 
officers, taken to a Counter, put in the best ward, and obliged to treat 
the attendants to wine; during his imprisonment, he composes a bitter 
characterization of a prison and ‘‘a paradox in praise of sergeants.’’® 





and returned upon payment of a ransom, as actually occurred—cf. Acts of Privy Council, 
1x, 204—and a creditor despairing of repayment from his debtor would hope that the 
latter escaped. Thus, one creditor stubbornly clung to his suit against the keeper of the 
King’s Bench even after his debtor, who had escaped, had been returned to prison; ibid., 
1623-1625, p. 29. There was doubt, anyway, as to what constituted “escape”; cf. Coke, 
op. cit., 11, 123 ff. 

® Ed. Paylor, pp. 82-92. 

88 That Fennor was in the King’s Bench Prison is evident from the title of, and a refer- 
ence in a tract of 1615: A Cast over the Water, by John Taylor, Giuen Gratis to William 
Fennor, the Rimer, from London to the Kings Bench; in Workes (1630), p. 162. 

“ The success of the prison collaboration appears to have induced Dekker in 1617 to 
prevail upon another fellow-inmate, Mynshul, to issue prison material under the same 
agreement. Vide infra. 

% Ed. Judges, Elizabethan Underworld, pp. 429-431, 434, 455-456. Cf. Jests, ed. Grosart, 
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The least Dekker is likely to have contributed to this part is the narra- 
tive framework; the most is all but the specific details, which have the 
ring of immediate experience and more fittingly apply to a new prisoner 
and a courtier than a poor, veteran inmate. The second part consists of 
disclosures of disgraceful exactions of charges by prison attendants, and 
a description of the Counter’s common ward. Both appear in a dialogue 
between Fennor, an inmate of the Knight’s ward, who by that time had 
been confined for less than two months, and the principal narrator, a 
four-year veteran of the Hole. The latter is most probably Dekker. This 
author fits the description exactly; moreover, in his introduction to the 
disclosures by the veteran, Fennor lauds ‘Master Dekker (the true heir 
of Apollo)”’ for his Belman of London.*' The apparent assignment here to 
Dekker of the material narrated by the veteran prisoner, which is almost 
all of the subject matter of the second part, seems confirmed by the pres- 
ence of phrases and ideas that occur also in the new material of the book 
that Dekker very likely was preparing at the same time,** Villanies Dis- 
couered.*® The second section of The Counter’s Commonwealth decries the 





m1, 340-342, 355-357. Each work also has a passage lauding the orderly regulation of a 
prison; ed. Judges, p. 485; ed. Grosart, 1, 354. 

86 The description appears on pp. 440-441. Dekker was in the common ward serving his 
fourth year in jail when this tract was registered. What appears to be a similar reference is 
the remark that in “this infernal island’? many “lie wind-bound sometimes four or five 
years together’’ (p. 430), which is reminiscent of Dekker’s statement made within the 
previous ten months: “More now then a three-yeeres voyage, haue I made to these infor- 
tunate Islands: a long lying haue I had under hatches” (Villanies Discouered, sig. J1v). 

87 P, 439. The fourth edition of The Belman of London appeared in 1616. Years later 
Dekker spoke categorically of his work in similar terms: “I haue beene a Priest in Apollo’s 
Temple, many yeares”; Match Mee in London (1631), ed. Shepherd, rv, 133. 

88 The new edition of Dekker’s rogue tract, which had been previously issued in 1612, 
was probably inspired by a proclamation of July 24 for punishing vagabonds. The Counter’s 
Commonwealth was registered in mid-October. 

89 The title, The Counter’s Commonwealth; or a Voyage Made to an Infernal Island, 
echoes the description of the prison section of Villanies Discouered: “‘a discoverie which 
hee [the author] had made in a long Voyage”’ (sig. J1), which in turn is like the representa- 
tion of Lanthorne and Candle-light as “‘A discouery of Land-villanies he had made in this 
Island voiage” (ed. Grosart, m1, 302). Also, the following ideas appear in both tracts: 
mace-bearers are necessary for the security of the commonwealth; in prison a good man 
may improve, but a bad one may worsen; little smoke emanates from chimnies in Cold 
Harbor; prison grates admit as many sins as city gates; the difference between the painted 
outside of an apothecary’s gallipot and the sweet medicines within is comparable to that 
between a man’s purse and his person, as far as a keeper is concerned; respectively, The 
Counter’s Commonwealth, pp. 429, 434, 438, 466; 470; Villanies Discouered, sigs. J4, K3-K3n, 
L3, K4, L3. Finally, Fennor’s work twice reveals (pp. 439, 483) specific details of a story 
told in Dekker’s poem, Canaans Calamitie, a third edition of which appeared in 1617. 
Throughout, the biblical style, the nautical figures, the sudden appearance of clownish 
humor amid highly serious utterances, the topographical allusiveness, the fervent love of 
London, and the indignation at sin suggest Dekker’s hand. 
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outrageous fleecing of inmates by “garnish” and other charges,® and it 
exposes eight kinds of cheaters whose vices kept the Counter populous. 
Four of these rogues are prison attendants. Sergeants are accused of 
using disguises and other stratagems to apprehend debtors, and, before 
taking them to jail, of mulcting them in taverns for dinner or at the 
home of one of the officers for extortionate board and lodgings, some- 
times for weeks; the night constabulary is scored for committing people 
to the Counter for slight faults to gain a fee of four pence per person from 
the keepers, and, on the other hand, of accepting bribes not to bring 
culprits there;* jailors are indicted for illegally applying legacies donated 


% “Garnish” was money exacted from each new prisoner and applied to wine for the 
jailors and inmates. Fennor paid two shillings to the chamberlain who conducted him to 
the Master’s side, one shilling to provide claret at his first meal with his chamber-fellows, 
and a half-shilling for claret for the prison attendants, who dined upon the scraps of the 
table in the Master’s side (pp. 431, 433-434). When Fennor’s inability to pay for “diet” 
and iodging in the best ward was disclosed by an authorized search of his purse and he 
was obliged to transfer to the Knight’s ward, he was asked by the steward there to pay 
one and one-half shilling’s “garnish”; not having it, he was assigned to a bed near a stinking 
privy (pp. 435-437). Fennor complained that the other taxes upon inmates of the best ward 
were likewise extortionate: 12d for the porter of the Master’s side, 10d for dinner, 3s, 6d 
for discharge from prison, 6d to the bookkeeper, and 6d to the porter of the entrance to the 
jail; p. 474. There was also a “rental” charge for irons (into which recalcitrant prisoners 
were placed) and, upon discharge, a fee of three halfpence per pound of the sum for which 
the debtor was convicted; p. 475. However, Fennor declared, the only required fee allowed 
by the Counter statutes, which used to be displayed in the prison yard but which had been 
torn down and forgotten, was a committal fee of four pence (pp. 471-473); and special fees 
permitted were the charge for lodgings in the Knight’s ward, of two pence a night for a 
single bed and a penny for a double bed to be shared with another, and the one-penny 
cost in what had become the “two-penny ward” (p. 476). (How arbitrary these extortions 
were is evident from a Chancery Case of 1602, when one of the contestants was a Counter 
keeper who had made “scandalous exactions” from his prisoners so as to be able to dis- 
charge a private debt; Overall and Overall Analytical Index to . . . Remembrancia, p. 287.) 
Nevertheless, Fennor continued, jailors insisted that the fees they demanded were due them 
by custom; yet when “England’s Joy,” Vennar, sued for a warrant for the arrest of the 
Counter chamberlain who had seized his cloak as “garnish,”’ the sheriffs did not support 
the officer and the defendant was constrained to return the cloak to avoid arrest. Likewise, 
a prisoner in the Poultry Counter successfully threatened his keeper with arrest for extor- 
tion. Regardless, Fennor concluded bitterly, the exaction of extortionate fees continued; 
pp. 471-472, 474. 

" According to this tract, some of the victims of the night police were gentlemen 
forced to pay almost half a pound in fees in the Master’s side for remaining there only one 
night. To stop this abuse, the mayor had directed that no one brought in by the watch 
should be placed in the best ward, but after a month or so of observance, the prison officers 
had ignored the rule. Pp. 474. What is pointed out as another abuse is that, to get more 
prisoners, Counter keepers urged bailiffs to be vigilant about cheating shopkeepers and gave 
wine to a beadle as an inducement to keep the watch in his ward wide-awake so as not to 
overlook any night-walker; p. 479. 
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for the relief of wretches in the common ward, to two-penny ward in- 
mates owing them money and for deliberately scheming to retain debtors 
of means in prison so as to profit from their fees; and, last, certain minor 
prison attendants are charged with cheating: jail messengers, who were 
employed by inmates to seek aid from friends, but instead revelled in an 
alehouse, and tapsters, who, taking advantage of the fact that prisoners 
were not permitted to send out for drinks, charged an excessive price for 
sour beer.” The other four kinds of cheaters populating the Counters are 
voluntary prisoners: political bankrupts, Knaves scheming with ser- 
geants to be arrested so as to impose upon friends for supposed bail, base 
cheats conniving with friends to be cast in the common ward for debt 
about Christmas or Easter so as to share in the legacies that matured 
then, and gallants pursued by hues and cries, hiding there for a time.™ 
These exposures of rascals are followed by the concluding chapter of the 
tract, a description of the “Hole,” or common ward of the Counter. 
Whereas some of the inmates of the “Hole” barely subsisted on charity, 
it is revealed that others maintained themselves at least in clean clothing 
by their own labor (as Dekker probably did by writing) and by donations 
from friends. Legacies were doled out by the ward steward, the veterans 
getting the larger shares, but special holiday bequests at Christmas, 
Easter, and other festival occasions were used at once for drink.“ The 
“Hole” is depicted as a well-regulated metropolis: the inhabitants heard 
divine service every morning and evening, they plied various trades, and 
they governed themselves by a Council. This Council, which was com- 
posed of the Master Steward and the twelve prisoners confined the 
longest, met every Saturday night in a little “‘cockloft” to deliberate 
cases of misconduct by the prisoners and to record the expenditures for 


the inmates’ bread, mutton, viscera, beer, condiments, faggots and can- 
dles.® 


* Pp. 456-465, 476-477, 482. 

% Pp. 466-468. Two sorts of rascals not directly associated with the Counters but scored 
for populating them are thieving tradesmen abetted by dishonest brokers, and cheating 
gallants; pp. 441-454. 

* Examples of such bequests are the legacies of Chamberlain (The Letters of John 
Chamberlain, ed. Norman Egbert McClure, The American Philosophical Society [1939], 
11, 633) and of Robert Rogers, who, in 1601, left almost three thousand pounds to charity, 
part of which was for the relief of poor prisoners in the Counters and several other jails, 
and part for the liberation of prisoners in execution for no more than twenty nobles (Coll- 
mann, Ballads and Broadsides, pp. 228-229). The prisoners circulated printed hand bills 
among London’s rich citizens to invite donations. During Easter of what appears to have 
been a plague year, some fifty sick and starving wretches in the “Hole” of the Wood Street 
Counter made such an appeal: A Collection of Seventy-Nine Black-Letter Ballads and 
Broadsides (London: J. Lilly, 1867), pp. 16-17. 

% Pp. 483-487. 
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Dekker’s next prison writing seems to have been prompted, like his 
contribution to The Counter’s Commonwealth, by the expectation that 
King James would appoint a commission to urge creditors to accept 
part-payment from imprisoned debtors. A year or so after his likely col- 
laboration with Fennor, Dekker probably persuaded another fellow- 
prisoner, Geffrey Mynshul, to issue a jail tract with him. The work, 
which appeared in 1618, bears the informative title, Certaine Characters 
and Essayes of Prison and Prisoners Compiled by Novvs Homo A Prisoner 
in the King’s Bench. It was published as by Mynshul, probably to en- 
’ hance its sales value among his friends, especially his fellow-students of 
Gray’s Inn.® As would be expected, Dekker had nearly exhausted his 
stock of recollections and immediate observations of jail by his three 
prison contributions of the previous year, so that, for his part in Myn- 
shul’s tract, he borrowed from his earlier works to a considerably greater 
extent than before. He plundered the prison material of Villanies Dis- 
couered for ideas and phrasing to create seven essays and one “‘charac- 
ter,’’*? and he drew some details from it for four other “‘characters.’’”* 
As if he had not already looted enough, for the two remaining “‘charac- 
ters” in the book and for one of the two remaining essays, Dekker turned 
to The Counter’s Commonwealth for material.** This ascription leaves 


% The title of the second edition (1618) is Essayes and Characters of a Prison and Prison- 
ers, written by G. M. of Grayes-Inne Gent; ed. 1828 (Edinburgh: Ballantyne and Co). The 
title page states that the work is to be sold at two gates of Gray’s Inn, and in an Epistle 
Mynshul thanks his fellow-students for their visits. 

§? Mary Hunt reprinted in parallel columns the close borrowings here from Villanies 
Discouered: “‘Geffrey Mynshul and Thomas Dekker,’ JEGP, x1 (April, 1912), 231-243. 

% These details are as follows: a prisoner is like an object of attention in a barber’s shop; 
a cruel creditor is a “Homo”’ and “Daemon,” whereas a merciful one is blessed by heaven; 
a prisoner should leave a bedfellow who scorns him in the parlor, although he is familiar 
with him in another room; a keeper guarding a prisoner “abroad” is like a cur who fawns, 
but is vicious; Certaine Characters and Essayes, sigs. B2v, B7v-B8, C2v, D; Villanies Dis- 
couered, sigs. L1-L1v, K1e-K2, K4p, L3. 

* One “character” borrows closely from Fennor’s work; a prison is described as “a little 
common wealth ... it is a famous Citty wherein are all trades.’”’ “It is your Bankrupts 
banqueting house, where he sits feasting with the sweete meates borrowed from other mens 
tables, hauing a voluntary disposition neuer to repay them againe. It is your Prodigalls 
(vltimum refugium)”; it is “Purgatory.” Sigs. A6v, A7; cf. Judges, pp. 485 (bis), 434. One 
essay and the remaining “character’’ reveal knowledge of Fennor’s tract, as follows: the 
“entertainment” one receives in prison, which is like hell because the porter is Cerberus 
and the attendants are furies, is a grasping for “aurum potabile” (sigs. CS—C7; cf. Judges, 
pp. 430-431, 458); prison visitors are as unreliable as clocks on Shrove Tuesday (sig. C40; 
cf. Judges, p. 440) and are like the fair jewels bought at St. Martins’ that prove to be of 
“alchemy” or copper, and the apples of Gomorrah, which have beautiful rinds, but bad 
insides (sig. C5; cf. Judges, p. 447); a messenger from a prisoner to a prospective visitor 
is as unpopular as the King’s privy seal to a usurer, a sub-poena to a country gentleman, 
and a sergeant to a gallant (sigs. C4e-C5; cf. Judges, p. 429). 
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little for Mynshul. Perhaps the word compiled in the title was intended 
to be taken literally; in all events, this ““Novvs Homo” in jail had had 
little opportunity to gather and integrate impressions of his new sur- 
roundings at the time of writing.’°° During the same year, however, a 
second edition appeared, with a new title stating that the author had 
written the work, and adding six essays that are largely original.'®' There 
appears to be no good reason for denying Mynshul the authorship of this 
new section. As for the contents of the entire work, although the sub- 
stantial borrowings from Villanies Discouered are pervaded with the 
misery of wretches confined for debt, indignation at the unbelievable 
greed of prison attendants dominates the book as much as Fennor’s, the 
fees and “garnish” of the King’s Bench Prison evidently being as ex- 
tortionate and obnoxious as those of the Counter.’ The tract complains 
particularly of abuses by master keepers of prisons. These officers were 
not State officials but private citizens who had paid for their position— 
or had received it as a gift—and who conducted it like a business, for 
profit. The tract charges that keepers took some “‘lodgings from a com- 
mon gayle, which belonged for the ease and relief of divers poor prisoners, 
to convert them to the Master’s side,”’ and from them received an annual 
rental profit of at least one hundred pounds.'® It also accuses them of 
deliberately forbidding a prisoner to leave the jail on business, even when 
he could pay the fees for going ‘‘abroad,”’ if by going out he might com- 


100 Mynshul described his length of confinement as “yet but few months’’; sig. ASv. 
The Epistles clearly imply that Mynshul had not been imprisoned before. 

10 The new material comprises two essays created out of a rewriting and an expansion 
of the next-to-last chapter of the first edition—the last is omitted entirely—and four new 
essays; Essayes and Characters, pp. 59-82. 

1@ During his first day in jail, the new inmate was mulcted by the porter at the gate, 
the chamberlain, his fellow-prisoners—“garnish” for them consisted of two dozen pots of 
wine and one dozen tobacco-filled pipes—the jailor, the steward, and the head-cook (sigs. 
C5-—C5v). Some two weeks later he was forced to treat the prison attendants to sack in 
the tavern within “the rule” (the precincts outside the prison within which the prisoners not 
“close”? were permitted to walk). Upon discharge, a prisoner confined on an “action” 
(awaiting trial) had to pay three half-pence per pound of “action” money, and one held in 
“execution” (convicted by a court) was charged three pence per pound of “execution” 
(sigs. C6v-C7). To go “abroad”’ the prisoner paid for a guard four shillings a day and costs 
of feeding him; sig. C8v. The fee for walking within “the rule” was six pence; two other 
exhorbitant charges were six pence for an earthen chamber pot and eight pence for dressing 
four-pence worth of fish; pp. 85, 88. 

18 Pp. 60, 65. In 1575, Elizabeth nominated the Master of the Queen’s Bench Prison 
(State Papers, November 25), and in 1603, James gave the position to someone for thirty-one 
years, but the next year he named a second, creating two “lives” out of the office (Cal. of 
Mss. of Salisbury, xvu, 20). State prisoners were particularly profitable since they were 
accommodated in the better wards and their bills were paid for them—in 1621, for example, 
for certain State prisoners, the master received £386, 12s, 6d from the Privy Council; 
Acts. 1621-1632, pp. 4-5. 
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pound with creditors and so be free of prison—to the financial loss of the 
attendants. One keeper, the tract concludes indignantly, sold to his 
prisoners bullock’s liver that he had begged from butchers for his dog, 
and he vended water at halfpence a quart.’ 

During the year when Mynshul’s tract appeared, sponsors of relief for 
poor imprisoned debtors won a victory. After a fifteen years’ delay, the 
patent for a prison commission was renewed finally—on November 11, 
1618'%—and within eleven months Dekker was free for the first time in 
seven years to walk upon the cobblestone streets of his beloved London.’ 
The plight of confined debtors seems, however, not to have been allevi- 
ated, for during 1618-1625, agitation for penal reform continued to be 
the principal idea of prison writings, indeed, almost to the exclusion of 
belletristic material.!°’ This utilitarian literature included, during 1618- 
1621, an attack upon the warden of the Fleet Prison, the national jail for 
persons committed by the Courts of Chancery and Star Chamber—where 
Falstaff was sent—and the warden’s defense,'* and, during 1621-1624, 
petitions to the King and Parliament beseeching a bill for the relief of 
poor imprisoned debtors.’°® Unless Dekker penned one or more of the 


104 Pp. 72-74. 

105 Ed. Rymer, Foedera, xvi, 119. The Commission was directed to function immediately; 
State Papers, November 11, 1618. In March of that year, apparently in anticipation of re- 
newed activity on the part of poor debtors, one publisher acquired from another the 
patent to print prisoner’s petitions; ed. Arber, 11, 289. 

1% Tt is clear from Dekker his Dreame, entered October 11, 1619, that Dekker had just been 
released; ed. Grosart, m1, 7, 11. However long his term of confinement, it was only half that 
of one of his fellow-prisoners; cf. Acts of Privy Council, 1619-1621, p. 28. 

107 Two belletristic prison works of the period are poems of 1623; The Praise and Virtue 
of a Jayle and Jaylors by John Taylor and The Counter-Scuffle by ““R.S.” The paradoxical 
rhetoric of the first and the mock-heroic style of the second make them literary hybrids, 
but they are not novel in form; verse had already been used for prison material by Hutton, 
Fennor (ed. Judges, p. 435) and Mynshul (passim). Perhaps prisons were too much of a 
reality to a public informed by pamphlets of 1618-1624 to find sympathetic readers of 
“conceited characters”; after Mynshul’s “characters’’ of 1618, none seems to have appeared 
until Earl included two jail portraits in Micro-cosmographie, 1628, and a third in the 1629 
edition; during 1628-1631, fourteen prison “characters’’ appeared in various collections, 
respectively, by Earl, “R.M.,’’ Saltonstall, Brathwaite, and Lupton. 

108 The beginnings of the quarrel are recorded in the State Papers (July, 1618; July ?, 
1618; August 2, 1619; October 16, 1619) and in the Acts of the Privy Council (1618-1619, pp. 
235, 325-326, 335; 1619-1621, pp. 22-23); the prisoners’ complaints are epitomized in A 
Brief Collection of Some Parts of the Exactions Done by A. Harris (1620?) and the Warden’s 
answers and counter-charges are summarized in The Oeconomy of the Fleet (1621?). 

109 A petition with an appended “Act for the better and more speedier payment of debt 
from men imprisoned now and ever hereafter” was sent to the Upper House in 1621; 
Third Report, Hist. Mss. Comm. (1872), p. 26. The next year a similar suit was published: 
A Petition (London, 1622). On March 18, 1624, another petition for poor debtors was 
printed (Fourth Report, Hist. Mss. Comm. [1874], p. 192), and on the same day the Atc 
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above prison petitions,"’® he issued during this entire period only one 
sustained penal passage: in the plague pamphlet, A Rod for Run-Awayes 
(1625), he remonstrated with citizens leaving London to escape disease 
that poor prisoners, who relied upon them for alms, would starve.'"' in 
fact, until his death in August, 1632," but one work by Dekker after 
this presents penal material. This is English Villanies (1632), the sixth 
edition of Lanthorne and Candlelight. Here the prison section, which com- 
prises the only new essays of the tract, displaces the six jail chapters of 
the previous three editions with three chapters describing, respectively, 
the misery of confined debtors, the riotous living of imprisoned political 
bankrupts, and the presentation before an august body of London citi- 
zens of a “supplication to Conscience,” drawn up upon the Bellman’s 
suggestion by the poor imprisoned debtors of London.'™ In subject and 





referred to above was read before the Lower House (Commons Journals, 1, 739); however, 
it was rejected within a month (ibid., 771). A Petition, like the other two suits, asserted the 
revolutionary belief, which had not been affirmed as boldly before, that imprisonment for 
debt was illegal (sigs. A3, B1e-B2v), and made the charge, levied earlier by Stubbes but 
carefully de-emphasized by Jacobean writers, that most imprisoned debtors were victims of 
usurers (sig. D3z). 

0 As a veteran imprisoned debtor and the foremost champion of abused prisoners, 
Dekker is a candidate for authorship. The three suits were written with the King’s Bench 
Prison specifically in mind. The first specifies this jail and another; the second refers by 
name to only the King’s Bench (thrice; sigs. Dlx-D2v) and the White Lion, which was im- 
mediately south of it (sig. D2v); and the third mentions only the King’s Bench. A Petition 
was distilled out of a personal experience, the author declaring, for example, that “the 
miseries and afflictions of Imprisonment, are inexpressable, and cannot be conceived, by 
any that haue not felt them”’ (sig. B4v). 

il Ed. Grosart, rv, 287-288. 

12 Frank P. Wilson, “Three Notes on Thomas Dekker,” MLR, xv (January, 1920), 
82-84. 

3 Sigs. J3-K2. The allegory is obviously descriptive of an actual occasion, but what that 
may be is not clear. Conscience, who is described as alone having ‘‘a Commission from the 
King of heaven, to call creditors before her,” is begged to do so lest poor debtors die in 
prison. It is evident from two Jacobean statutes (1 Jac. 1, c. 14; 3 Jac. 1, 3. 15) that the 
London Corporation’s “Court of Requests, cémonlie called the Courte of Conscience” 
was not functioning properly, to the disadvantage of small debtors, but since Dekker’s 
complaint is about debtors in execution rather than under action, Conscience must refer 
to the royal Commission for the relief of distressed debtors in prison, rather than to the 
Court of Requests. The fact that the supplication is read before London natives at “a 
worthy citizen’s house” suggests some social meeting, and not, for example, a session of 
the Common Council in the Guildhall. Mary Hunt’s unsupported suggestion that this host, 
who is described as a much respected, wealthy, religious friend of scholars and soldiers, is 
Edward Alleyn (Thomas Dekker, p. 196) is not acceptable since Dekker did not allude 
here to Alleyn’s many provisions for poor relief, no record exists of a petition to Alleyn 
by prisoners, and the actor’s hospitality does not seem to have extended to scholars (Cf. 
Collier, Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p. 154). The closing sentence of the chapter, that when 
the gathering dispersed, “one of the company, who was a well-willer to prisoners, hastened 
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treatment the material lacks novelty for the Caroline period, and there is 
good reason to believe that it was written during the time of James.'™ 

It is evident, therefore, that the study of works appearing during the 
reign of James I in the literary genre of prison writings is principally an 
examination of the contributions of Thomas Dekker to that category. 
The two earliest penal passages of the period seem to have been written 
in 1604 by Dekker as part of a collaboration with Thomas Middleton. 

From 1606 on, prison writings were more reformatory, reflecting the 
inefficacy of attempts by royal commission and parliamentary statute to 
relieve creditors cheated by political bankrupts and debtors persecuted 
by vindictive creditors. During that year Dekker issued The Seuen deadly 
Sinnes of London, where ‘‘Politick Bankruptisme” and “Cruelty,” two 
of the major vices exposed, exemplify the first evil in the municipal 





home to write down what he heard Conscience utter’’ may refer to Chancellor Bacon, who, 
according to the patent of November, 1618, renewing the royal Commission for the relief 
of poor prisoners, suggested the patent (ed. Rymer, Foedera, xv, 117). 

14 Dekker seems to have written the dedicatory essay, “to the Reader,” in 1626. He 
asserted that “it is now about 18. yeeres past since a bed of strange snakes were found,” 
and, he added, “candle-light was then the first that discouered that cursed Nursery of 
Vipers.’’ If the phrase “18. yeeres”’ is correct, the quoted reference is unmistakably to the 
first appearance, in 1608, of Lanthorne and Candle-light. Furthermore, Dekker seems not 
to have composed the three prison chapters for the 1632 edition of the rogue tract, because 
they, and only they, are omitted from the Table of Contents, and they are not sutured to 
the tract. Although the old introduction, which first appeared in 1616 and presented the 
penal passages as composed by a prisoner, is retained, the first two sentences of the new 
chapter begin from another point of view, refer to an abrupt leave of a subject not treated, 
and allude to the previous chapter as if it were remote (sig. J3). Also, the first word on 
this page is not the printer’s catchword on sig. J2v. Perhaps the inaccuracy of the “18. 
yeeres” and the errors in the Table occurred because Dekker was already dead when the 
edition was prepared. In this case, the work may have been published to launch post- 
humously some literary remains of the author. This suggestion is supported by the fact 
that, of five consecutive editions of Dekker’s rogue-prison tract, this is the only one 
whose issue was not inspired by, or did not inspire a prison tract by another author. The 
first three editions of this work appeared with the first three issues of Fennor’s prison tract 
in consecutive years (1616-1617; 1619-1620; 1629-1630) and the fifth edition appeared the 
same year (1638) as another issue of Mynshul’s jail work; but this book, the fourth edition, 
appeared alone. However, whatever doubt the possibility of Dekker’s death may cast on 
the reliability of the date of the dedicatory essay, it is very likely that Dekker composed 
the prison section during the Jacobean period, for, in the chapter on bankrupts (J4—J4»), 
Dekker specifica]ly referred to the first three statutes against bankrupts, but he did not 
even allude to the fourth law, which was passed in 1624. It is not improbable that the 
chapters were left over from Dekker’s four prison works or collaborations of 1616-1618. 
Possibly they comprise part of the “enlarged” section promised by the title page of the 
second edition of the rogue-prison work in 1620, but not fulfilled, although a new publisher 
issued it and entered it in the Stationer’s Register (September 27, 1619). The last date is 
plausible, if, as I have suggested in the previous footnote, the third chapter allegorically de- 
scribes an event of November, 1618. 
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debtors’ sanctuary of Ludgate jail and lament the second, with which 
Dekker had had personal experience, in all of London’s prisons. This 
tract also charges the night ward-constabulary with negligence, and 
jailors with mulcting debtors in their charge. The next issue of material 
in the prison genre was Dekker’s contribution to Jests to make you Merie 
(1607), where the felons’ jail of Newgate is the background for rogue 
revelations, and where a sheriff’s prison, the Poultry Counter, isthe 
scene of a contrast between the accommodation of an impoverished vet- 
eran debtor and that of a courtier with money. Prison writing was spo- 
radic during 1608-1613. 

The prison genre attained its flood tide throughout 1614-1618. During 
the first two years of this period George Wither described his confine- 
ment in the Marshalsea prison; Richard Vennar and Richard Brathwaite 
published prison material apparently in expectation of royal action to 
urge creditors to compound in part with confined impoverished debtors; 
and John Stephens inaugurated a literary type which Dekker had antici- 
pated, the prison “character.”’ During 1616-1618, the principal contrib- 
utor to the culmination ef the prison genre was Thomas Dekker, who had 
been confined in the common ward of the King’s Bench prison since 1613. 
His sudden productivity was probably due to the hope that the royal 
action mentioned above would soon be taken. In 1616, Dekker composed, 
in part at least, three substantial prison writings. First, for Villanies 
Discouered, he wrote seven jail chapters. Secondly, to the popular Over- 
bury collection of ‘‘characters,’’ Dekker very likely contributed the six 
portraits delineating the personnel of the London Counters. And thirdly 
in 1616, he seems to have persuaded a fellow-prisoner, William Fennor, 
to collaborate upon The Counter’s Commonwealth. Furthermore, a year 
or so after his probable collaboration with Fennor, Dekker almost cer- 
tainly wrote a prison tract with another fellow-prisoner, Geffrey Myn- 
shul. This book, Certaine Characters and Essayes of Prison and Prisoners, 
went into two editions in 1618. 

In November, 1618, King James finally authorized a commission to 
seek relief for helpless debtors in London’s prisons. Within eleven months, 
Dekker’s long confinement of seven years ended. The evil of poor debtors 
doomed to remain in jail seems not to have been overcome, however, for 
during 1618-1625, utilitarian prison writings seeking penal reform over- 
shadowed belletristic prison literature. Possibly Dekker had a hand in the 
former kind. To the latter he made at least one contribution, a passage in 
A Rod for Run-Awayes (1625). Also, there is some likelihood that during 
this period Dekker composed the three prison chapters first published, 
perhaps posthumously, in English Villanies (1632). 

PHILLIP SHAW 

Brooklyn College 








XXIII 


HORACE’S INFLUENCE ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


OWEVER closely Shakespeare in writing Antony and Cleopatra may 

have followed North’s Plutarch, he did not find in the biography a 
ready-made tragic heroine. Though Plutarch’s Cleopatra is admittedly 
vivid and fascinating during her days of prosperity, she falls far below 
the demands of tragedy when her fortune changes. For the Cleopatra of 
the last two acts of his play, Shakespeare had to look elsewhere. It is my 
belief that he found what he wanted in Horace’s Cleopatra Ode. 

In the first three acts of the play, Cleopatra is the coquettish, emo- 
tional femme fatale that we find in the biography. But as the catastrophe 
approaches, Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is no longer Plutarch’s. In fact, 
Shakespeare was forced into this departure from his primary source. In 
Plutarch, Cleopatra, after the death of Antony, disintegrates as a char- 
acter. Her state borders on insanity. When Caesar visits her for the last 
time we are told that 


Cleopatra, being laid upon a little low bed in poor estate, . . . suddenly rose up, 
naked in her smock, and fell down at his feet marvellously disfigured: both for 
that she had plucked her hair from her head, as also for that she had martyred 
all her face with her nails; and besides, her voice was small and trembling, her 
eyes sunk into her head with continual blubbering; and moreover, they might see 
the most part of her stomach torn in sunder. To be short, her body was not much 
better than her mind. ... But notwithstanding this ugly and pitiful state of 
hers, yet she shewed herself within, by her outward looks and countenance.! 


Previously we are told that Cleopatra attempted to starve herself to 
death and had “knocked her breast so pitifully, that she had martyred 
it, and in divers places had raised ulcers and inflammations, so that she 
fell into a fever withal.’” And it is as a madwoman that she dies. Her 
suicide is without any clear-cut motive other than frenzy and desperation. 

Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is of a different stature. At her death she has 
thrown off her garment of coquettry and lies. Her suicide is not the result 
of dementia, but of her unwillingness to submit to the indignities of a 
Roman triumph. This motivation is very clear. Not faced with the ordeal 
of the triumph, she would have survived the death of Antony, however 
much she had loved him. In fact, she had made overtures to Caesar.* But 


1 Plutarch, “The Life of Marcus Antonius,” in Shakespeare’s Plutarch, edited by W. W. 
Skeat (London: Macmillan & Co., 1904), p. 225. 

2 Ibid., pp. 224-225. 

* Shakespeare, “Antony and Cleopatra,” m1. xiii. 73 ff.; v. ii. 13 ff.; v. ii. 120 ff. In this 
paper all references to Shakespeare’s works are from The Complete Works of Shakespeare, 
edited by G. L. Kittredge (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936). 
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once assured by Dolabella that the triumph awaited her, she knew her 
course. In the words of Caesar, 
Bravest at the last! 
She levell’d at our purposes, and being royal, 
Took her own way.‘ 


Now in Plutarch, Caesar’s proposed triumph is mentioned specifically 
just twice. First, Caesar is reported as thinking “that if he could take 
Cleopatra, and bring her alive to Rome, she would marvellously beautify 
and set out his triumph,”*—a thought transposed by Shakespeare into 
Caesar’s comment to Proculeius, “‘ . . . her life in Rome would be eternal 
in our triumph.’ Second, when she visits Antony’s tomb (an incident 
omitted by Shakespeare), Cleopatra makes these remarks: 


...-1 am forbidden and kept from tearing and murdering this captive body of 
mine with blows, which they carefully guard and keep only to triumph of thee. 
... If therefore the gods where thou art now have any power and authority, 
sith our gods here have forsaken us, suffer not thy true friend and lover to be 
carried away alive, that in me they triumph of thee: but receive me with thee, 
and let me be buried in one self tomb with thee. For though my griefs and mis- 
eries be infinite, yet none hath grieved me more, nor that I could less bear withal, 
than this small time which I have been driven to live alone without thee.” 


Thus Cleopatra in Plutarch’s version feared primarily the separation 
from her lover’s grave and the prospect of being buried far from him. The 
triumph was regarded as being an insult to Antony, not to her. She men- 
tions the possibility of her display in Rome mainly to goad Antony into 
interceding with the gods in her behalf. So when Dolabella tells her of 
Caesar’s projected departure, she is forced to kill herself so as not to be 
removed from Antony. Her death is that of a woman maddened by the 
loss of her lover, not that of a queen of indomitable purpose. 

But in Shakespeare’s play Dolabella’s announcement means that Cleo- 
patra’s disgrace is assured. Her only way out is to call for the asp. In 
Shakespeare it is royal pride that brings her to self-destruction; in Plu- 
tarch it is the frenzy of a desperate mind. 

It is interesting to speculate on Shakespeare’s reason for making this 
particular alteration in Plutarch’s characterization of Cleopatra. The 
need for some alteration is of course obvious. A tragic heroine should not 
die in a state of self-mutilating insanity. According to every canon of 
tragedy, the suicide of an important character must be an ennobling act. 
Antigone kills herself in defiance of tyranny as well as in atonement for 
her own hybris; Lady Macbeth’s suicide is an act of expiation. But how 


¢ v.ii.338-340. 5 Plutarch, op. cit., p. 222. 
* v.i.65-66. ? Plutarch, op. cit., pp. 226-227. 
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did Shakespeare happen to choose pride as the motivating passion in 
Cleopatra’s death? To be sure, the triumph is mentioned cursorily in 
Plutarch, and the playwright might simply have seized upon the hint 
and devoted it to his purposes. Again, Shakespeare, like any other imagi- 
native person, could have easily got the idea without any outside aid. 
Yet he could have gotten it most easily of all from a ready-made source, 
and one known to every educated person of his time, the Cleopatra Ode 
of Horace. 

This brilliant ode (Book 1, Ode xxxvii) commences as a riotous drinking 
song—Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus—in which 
Cleopatra is painted as a power-thirsty, lustful monstrum diverted by the 
great Caesar from her purpose of enslaving Rome, but it ends in a eulog- 
ium of the magnificent spirit that led the queen to cheat her conquerors of 
her presence in the triumph. There is nothing more remarkable or striking 
in literature than this about-face of Horace. One moment an implacable 
enemy of Cleopatra, he speaks of her in the next as a woman 


. . + quae generosius 
perire quaerens nec muliebriter 
expavit ensem nec latentes 
classe cita reparavit oras. 


ausa et iacentem visere regiam 
vultu sereno, fortis et asperas 
tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
corpore combiberet venenum, 


deliberata morte ferocior; 
saevis Liburnis scilicet invidens 
privata deduci superbo 
non humilis mulier triumpho.*® 


Here, almost inevitably, is the germ of Shakespeare’s conception of the 
dying Cleopatra. In the prolonged Scene ii of Act v, Cleopatra is indeed 
non humilis mulier, ferocior, generosius perire quaerens. With the vanish- 
ing of all hope of any arrangement being made with Caesar, she becomes 
more and more the heroine of a tragedy and less and less the madwoman 


® Horace, The Odes and Epodes, The Loeb Classical Library (London: Heinemann, 1934), 
with an English translation by C. E. Bennett, pp. 100-101. Bennett’s translation of the 
passage quoted is: “Yet she, seeking to die a nobler death, showed for the dagger’s point 
no woman’s fear, nor sought to win with her swift fleet some secret shore; she even dared to 
gaze with face serene upon her fallen palace; courageous, too, to handle poisonous asps, 
that she might draw black venom to her heart, waxing bolder as she resolved to die; scorn- 
ing, in sooth, the thought of being borne, a queen no longer, on hostile galleys to grace a 
glorious triumph—no craven woman she! 
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of North’s Plutarch. Albeit chastened, she is a stronger person at her 
death than at any time in the play. 

Unlike Plutarch, Shakespeare has Cleopatra referring continually to 
her horror of the triumph. She cries to Proculeius: 


Shall they hoist me up 
And show me to the shouting varlotry 
Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! Rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark-nak’d and let the waterflies 
Blow me into abhorring! Rather make 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet 
And hang me up in chains!® 


A little farther on, in contrast to this outburst, there is the more re- 
strained conversation between Dolabella and Cleopatra. 


Cleo. He’ll lead me, then, in triumph? 
Dol. Madam, he will. I know’t.!° 


Later she says to Iras: 


Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 

In Rome as well as I. Mechanic slaves, 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view. In their thick breaths, 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And fore’d to drink their vapour. 


... The quick comedians, 

Extemporally will stage us and present 

Our Alexandrian revels. Antony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 

I’ th’ posture of a whore. 


Tras. Ill never see’t: for I am sure my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo. Why, that’s the way 
To fool their preparation and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents. Now, Charmian! 
Show me, my women, like a queen. Go fetch 
My best attires. I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony." 


Cleopatra now has only “immortal longings” in her. The asp is 
brought; she speaks again of Antony; she applies the asp to her breast; 


* v.ii.SS ff. 10 v.ji.109-110. 1 y.ii.208-230. 
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and Charmian is justified in crying, ““Now boast thee, death, in they 
possession lies a lass unparallel’d.”"* This tragic ennoblement is pointed 
by the statement of Caesar: 


. . . but she looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace." 


Shakespeare almost certainly must have been acquainted with Horace’s 
Cleopatra Ode, even though it had not been translated into English." 
It is commonly known that Horace was a required part of the curriculum 
in the type of school attended by Shakespeare in Stratford. But even if, 
as a schoolboy, Shakespeare had escaped Horace, he certainly must have 
read him, or at least heard him quoted, many times before he wrote 
Antony and Cleopatra. It could hardly be otherwise with any intellectual 
whose lifetime spanned the height of the classic-worshipping English 
Renaissance. As a matter of fact, in his very earliest play, Titus An- 
dronicus, Shakespeare quotes from Horace: 


Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu.!* 


Lines such as these inevitably impressed the young poet, even when he 
read them in a grammar book. Yet the Cleopatra Ode is perhaps even 
more memorable, not only in brilliance of meter and imagery but particu- 
larly in dramatic quality. In its seven compact stanzas Horace, a con- 
temporary of Antony, has caught all the drama surrounding Caesar’s 
victory over Antony—the jubilation of the Romans, their passionate 
hatred of Cleopatra, and their enforced admiration for the spirit which 
made her cheat them of their triumph. If a playwright once encountered 
this material, he would not soon forget it. 

In this connection we must also mention Horace’s Epode 9, written 


12 v.i1.318-319, 8 v.ii.349-351. 

4 According to the bibliography for Horace in CBEL, 1, 803, and to STC, pp. 306-307, 
no translation of the Odes or Epodes of Horace was available. 

1% See T. W. Baldwin’s William Shakespere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1944), 1, 497-525. Through citation of passages somewhat 
parallel in phrasing, Baldwin rather conclusively establishes Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
with Horace’s Odes, probably in Lambrinus’s edition. Several of these parallelisms—long 
noticed by Shakespearean scholars—occur in Antony and Cleopatra but have no direct 
bearing on the thesis of this paper beyond indicating Shakespeare’s lifelong awareness of 
Horace. 

16 Odes 1, 22; quoted in Titus Andronicus, Iv.ii.20-21. This passage, which is contained 
in Lyly’s Grammar, a schoolbook widely used in the sixteenth century, does not of course 
indicate that Shakespeare had an extensive knowledge of Horace (Baldwin, of. cit., 11, 
499).—Another direct reference to Horace occurs in Love’s Labor’s Lost, 1v.ii.104. 
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after the Battle of Actium. This Epode, which outdoes the earlier stanzas 
of the Cleopatra Ode in its vituperation of the Egyptian, may well have 
left its mark on Shakespeare’s play. Plutarch mentions the Roman atti- 
tude towards Antony and Cleopatra only perfunctorily. For example he 
tells us that Octavia, by taking her husband’s part after he had misused 
her, aggravated rather than assuaged the anger of the Romans, who be- 
came all the more incensed against Antony because he had cast off a wife 
capable of such devotion."” As to the Roman attitude towards Cleopatra, 
Plutarch has only this to say: 


And Caesar said furthermore, that Antonius was not master of himself, but 
Cleopatra had brought him beside himself by her charms and amorous poisons: 
and that they, that should make war with them, should be Mardian the eunuch, 
Photinus, and Iras (a woman of Cleopatra’s bedchamber, that frizzled her hair, 
and dressed her head) and Charmion [sic], the which were those that ruled all 
the affairs of Antonius’ empire.'® 


Shakespeare, of course, makes use of this passage, inasmuch as he in- 
troduces or at least refers to all the characters mentioned in it. Yet 
Shakespeare presents the Roman view of this situation—particularly of 
Cleopatra—in terms much more like the outbursts of Horace than the 
objective phrases of Plutarch. Furthermore, Plutarch gives the impres- 
sion that Roman hatred and fear were directed almost solely against 
Antony; but Shakespeare—perhaps following the lead of Horace, who 
apparently considered Cleopatra to be the prime offender—has his Ro- 
mans belaboring the “‘gipsy”’ with epithets even harsher than those they 
apply to Antony. A comparison of passages from Shakespeare and Horace 
is revealing. In the Cleopatra Ode Horace exclaims: 


antehac nefas depromere caecubum 
cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
regina dementis ruinas, 
funus et imperio parabat 


contaminato cum grege turpium 
morbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 
sperare fortunaque dulci 
ebria ... .¥ 


In the play Caesar says to his sister: 


17 Plutarch, op. cit., p. 201. 18 Tbid., p. 206. 

'* Horace, op. cit., pp. 98-99. Bennett’s translation is: “Before this day it had been wrong 
to bring our Caecuban forth from ancient bins, while yet the frenzied queen was plotting 
ruin ’gainst the Capitol and destruction to the empire, with her polluted crew of creatures 
foul with lust—a woman mad enough to nurse the wildest hopes, and drunk with For- 
tune’s favors.” 








,’ 
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He hath given his empire 
Up to a whore, who now are levying 
The kings o’ th’ earth for war... .?° 


In Epode IX, Horace laments: 
Romanus eheu—posteri negabitis— 
emancipatus feminae 
fert vallum et arma, miles spadonibus 
servire rugosis potest, 
interque signa turpe militaria 
sol adspicit conopium.” 


Maecenas in the play addresses Octavia in these words: 


Only th’ adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That noises it against us.” 


Furthermore, in the play the Roman soldiers of Antony regard Cleopatra 
with the same malice as that evinced by Horace,” whereas Plutarch 
records primarily the attitude of the leaders in Octavius’ faction rather 
than that of the general citizenry. Shakespeare, feeling it necessary to 
sketch in the popular Roman reaction to the scandal in the East, may 
well have had occasion to refer to these two Horatian poems. 

The conclusion then is twofold. Shakespeare in his treatment of the 
Roman attitude towards Antony and Cleopatra may have been influ- 
enced by Horace’s Cleopatra Ode and his Epode rx. At any rate the 
attitudes in the work of both authors agree with each other, while they 
diverge at least in intensity from Plutarch’s account. But in his charac- 
terization of Cleopatra, Shakespeare’s debt to Horace seems highly prob- 
able, unless, contrary to the best available evidence,* we are to suppose 
that Shakespeare was unacquainted with the work of one of the most 
highly venerated poets of his day. 

Perry D. WESTBROOK 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


20 r11.vi.66-68. 

% Horace, op. cit., Epode rx, 11, 11-16, p. 386. Bennett’s translation: “The Roman, alas! 
(ye, O men of after times, will deny the charge)—the Roman bears stakes and weapons at 
a woman’s behest, and, a soldier, can bring himself to become the minion of withered 
eunuchs, while amid the soldier’s standards the sun shines on the shameful Egyptian 
pavilion.” 

2 r11.vi.93-96. 

3 Cf. 1.i.1-10; m, x. 

% T. W. Baldwin, op. cit., 1, 497-525. 
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NEO-CLASSICAL CRITICISM OF THE ODE 
FOR MUSIC 


The power of music all our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was is Dryden now. 
—Alexander Pope, An Essay on Criticism 


UGUSTAN ENGLAND was no nest of singing birds. An age of prose 
and reason found small predilection for 


those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 


To the connoisseurs of a formal and conventional society the ditties of 
Shakespearean England were as shocking as the ballads of street-singers 
in Queen Anne’s London. Certainly it was not England’s most musical 
age. But though its chief poets cared little for the tinkling of a harpsi- 
chord, and though the literature of the day reflects a certain indifference 
to rhapsodies of musical enthusiasm, eighteenth-century England never- 
theless found expression as well in the gigantic choruses of Handel as in 
the polished couplets of Pope. For the Age of Pope and Swift was also the 
Age of Bach and Handel, of Corelli and Scarlatti, of Arne and Boyce. 
Jonathan Swift, complaining that ‘‘The town is run mad after a new 
opera,” might indeed ask his friends what those “uproars’”’ at the Hay- 
market really meant,' but during the same period amiable Dr. Arbuthnot 
could say of Handel: ‘“‘Conceive the highest that you can of his abilities, 
and they are much beyond anything that you can conceive.’’ Under 
Handel’s dominance music flourished 


In teacup-times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn. 


In his matchless examples of exquisite clarity that “Saxon giant”’ epito- 
mized the harmonious dignity of his proper age: he captured the mood of 
the minuet, the grandeur of the Georges, the stately tempo of a graceful 
period. Handel’s music represents the chief musical trends of eighteenth- 
century England. If fashionable London wished Italian opera, or if the 
dullness of Lent demanded a “religious entertainment” such as Messiah, 
or if the odes of Dryden lent themselves well to musical setting, Handel 
gave London Italian opera, he relieved the sobriety of Lent without leav- 
ing qualms of conscience, he reclothed the odes of Dryden in flattering 
attire. The “united labours of a Dryden and a Handel”’ inspired eager 
compliments from nearly every quarter. What was the secret of that 


1 Jonathan Swift, Correspondence, ed. Ball (London, 1910), 1, 142. 
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successful union? What qualities in Dryden’s odes stimulated Handel to 
adorn them with such perenially charming music? How did Handel 
avoid the mistakes of less successful aspirants to the task of musical 
setting? And what did neo-classical critics find worthy of praise and blame 
in the musical ode? To determine the characteristics of the ideal ode for 
music, or to analyze the reactions of Augustans to such odes, one must 
turn to the words of neo-classical critics themselves. 


I 


William Shenstone once declared that “there is a certain flimsiness 
of poetry which seems expedient in song.” But flimsiness is not a char- 
acteristic of all neo-classical song. Before Dryden’s time setting poetry 
to music was already a firmly established tradition, and prominent writ- 
ers of neo-classical England united to extol the merits of poetry wedded 
to song. As early as 1691 Dryden expressed the theory held by most 
musical critics of the following century: 


Musick and poetry have ever been acknowledged Sisters, which walking hand in 
hand, support each other: As poetry is the harmony of words, so musick is that 
of notes: and as poetry is a rise above prose and oratory, so is Musick the exalta- 
tion of poetry. Both of them may excell apart, but sure they are most excellent 
when they are joind, because nothing is then wanting to either of their perfec- 
tions: for thus they appeare, like wit & beauty in the same person.? 


Following the line of Dryden’s thought, Sir William Temple derived 
music and poetry from one source, a certain heat and agitation of the 
brain.* Later James Beattie, observing that “the expression of music 
without poetry is vague and ambiguous,” again associated music and 
poetry as mutual interpreters: 


Poetry is the most immediate and most accurate interpreter of Music. Without 
this auxiliary, a piece of the best music, heard for the first time, might be said to 
mean something, but we should not be able to say what. It might incline the 
heart to sensibility: but poetry, or language, would be necessary to improve that 
sensibility into a real emotion, by fixing the mind upon some definite and affect- 
ing ideas. A fine instrumental symphony well performed, is like an oration de- 
livered with propriety, but in an unknown tongue; it may affect us a little, but 
conveys no determinate feeling; . . . the singer, by taking up the same air, and 
applying words to it, immediately translates the oration into our own language; 
then all uncertainty vanishes, the fancy is filled with determinate ideas, and 
determinate emotions take possession of the heart.‘ 


2 John Dryden, Dedication to The Vocal and Instrumental Musick of the Prophetesse, 
quoted by Roswell G. Ham, “Dryden’s Dedication for The Music of the Prophetesse, 1691,” 
PMLA, t (1935), 1070. 

3 Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden (New York, 1920), p. 73. 

‘ James Beattie, Essays on Poetry and Music, as they Affect the Mind, third edition 
(London, 1779), pp. 147, 149-150. 
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Several eighteenth-century critics joined the chorus to approve the 
union of poetry and music. “All the world has felt that they may be 
combined,” wrote William Jackson, “‘and receive so much additional 
effect, that we must oppose the slightest wish to dissolve an union pro- 
ductive of such exquisite pleasure.’’® John Brown was in thorough agree- 
ment: “An effectual Union of these two powerful Arts,”’ he wrote, “‘di- 
rected to their proper Ends, would be productive of the noblest Conse- 
quences.’*® Abbé Du Bos also praised music as a “means, which men 
have invented, in order to adda new strength to poetry,” maintaining 
that “‘music has a greater efficacy than simple declamation, by giving 
a greater force to such verses, as are fit for its uses.””’ Joseph Warton 
found Handel’s setting of Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast especially notable 
because in it Handel “displayed the combined powers of verse and voice, 
to a wonderful degree.’’* Discussing music as a “powerful Ally to Poetry,” 
James Harris gave perhaps the most thorough analysis of the relation 
between the two arts: 


There are few to be found so insensible, I may even say so inhumane, as when 
GOOD POETRY IS JUSTLY SET TO MUSIC, not in some degree to feel the Force of so 
amiable an Union. But to the Muses Friends it is a Force irresistible, and pene- 
trates into the deepest Recesses of the Soul... . It is evident, that these two 
Arts can never be so powerful singly, as when they are properly united. For 
Poetry, when alone, must be necessarily forced to waste many of its richest Ideas, 
in the mere raising of Affections, when, to have been properly relished, it should 
have found those Affections in their highest Energy. And Music, when alone, can 
only raise A ffections, which soon languish and decay, if not maintained and fed 
by the nutritive Images of Poetry. Yet must it be remembered, in this Union, 
that Poetry ever have the Precedence; its Utility, as well as Dignity, being by far 
the more considerable.*® 


§ William Jackson, The Four Ages; Together with Essays on Various Subjects (London, 
1798), p. 360. 

§ John Brown, A Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and Power... of Poetry and Music 
(London, 1763), p. 242. Brown climaxed his remarks (p. 238) by recommending “the 
Institution of A Poetic and Musical Academy, for the more effectual Re-union of these two 
Arts, and their better Direction to their highest Ends.” 

7 Abbé Jean Baptiste Du Bos, Critical Reflections on Poetry, Painting, and Music, 
translated by Thomas Nugent (London, 1748), 1, 360. 

8 Joseph Warton. Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (London, 1756), 1, 63. 

* James Harris, Three Treatises (London, 1744), pp. 99-102. Harris had begun his anal- 
ysis thus (pp. 95-99): “It is first to be observed, that there are various A ffections, which 
may be raised by the Power of Music. There are Sounds to make us chearful, or sad; 
martial, or tender; and so of almost every other Affection, which we feel. It is also further 
observable, that there is a reciprocal Operation between our A ffections, and our Ideas; so 
that, by a sort of natural Sympathy, certain Ideas necessarily tend to raise in us certain 
A ffections ; and those A ffections, by a sort of Counter-Operation, to raise the same Ideas... 
It will follow, that whatever happens to be the A fection or Disposition of Mind, which 
ought naturally to result from the Genius of any Poem, the same probably it will be in the 
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From these remarks it is clear that neo-classical critics ascribed key 
significance to poetry united with music. In such a union Harris insisted 
that “‘Poetry ever have the Precedence’’ because its “Dignity’’ surpasses 
that of music, and although his distinction between the two arts is 
arbitrary and scarcely just, Harris nevertheless hinted at the importance 
of refinement in poetry for music. A sharp distinction was drawn by neo- 
classicists between the ballad and more refined forms of verse such as the 
ode. It was the ode that proved especially suitable for musical setting, 
and it was to the ode that neo-classicists turned for the ideal union of 
poetry and music. 

Fundamentally the ode is a form of poetry which, both in its origin 
and in its later forms, is peculiarly adapted to musical expression: in- 
deed, the earliest Greek odes were probably written to fit music already 
existing. Two general forms of odes dominated the neo-classical literary 
scene. In the Pindaric (or Greek) ode (the form most frequently and 
successfully set to music in modern times), the meter and rhythm fre- 
quently change in order to give greater scope for variety of treatment. 
In the Horatian (or Latin) ode (a form less commonly set to music), the 
meter of the verses remains the same.'® Many remarkable settings of odes 
grace the pages of musical history, and it is worth noting that the neo- 
classical period witnessed the broad development of that noble tradition. 
Purcell’s twenty-nine Odes and Welcome Songs (1680-1695) and~-Han- 
del’s setting of Dryden’s St. Cecilia odes (1736, 1739) are earlier examples 
of a mode which later inspired Stanford’s setting of Whitman’s Elegiac 
Ode (1884) and Parry’s setting of Milton’s Ode af a Solemn Musick (1887). 
Such compositions are usually written for chorus and orchestra, and in 
many there are solos and semi-choruses interspersed, representing the 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode of the classic chorus." 





Power of some Species of Music to excite ... The ideas therefore of Poetry must needs 
make the most sensible Impression, when the Affections, peculiar to them, are already ex- 
cited by the Music. For here a double Force is made co-operate to one End. A Poet, thus as- 
sisted, finds not an Audience in a Temper, averse to the Genius of his Poem, or perhaps at 
best under a cool Indifference; but by the Preludes, the Symphonies, and concurrent Opera- 
tion of the Music in all its Parts, rouzed into those very A ffections, which he would most 
desire. An Audience, so disposed, not only embrace with Pleasure the Ideas of the Poet, 
when exhibited; but, in a manner, even anticipate them in their several Imaginations. .. 
And hence the genuine Charm of Music, and the Wonders which it works, thro’ its great 
Professors.” 

10 Augustan England habitually looked to Rome, and the Horatian ode naturally be- 
came the central lyric phenomenon of a none too lyric age. 

1 Other notable examples are: Boyce’s setting of Mason’s Installation Ode (1749); 
Randall’s setting of Gray’s Installation Ode (1769); Cooke’s setting of Collins’ Ode on the 
Passions (1784); Bennett’s setting of Tennyson’s Ode for the Opening of the International 
Exhibition (1862). 
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II 


Four forms of musical odes prevailed throughout the neo-classical 
period. Fortunately they proved sufficiently influential to keep alive 
through the eighteenth century the tradition of poetry composed ex- 
pressly for music.” 

One form of musical ode was the sacred ode, by which, John Brown 
declared, “the sublimest and most interesting Events recorded in the 
sacred Scriptures, thus recommended and adorned, would make their 
Way through the nobler Passions to the Heart.’’" In his preface to Horae 
Lyricae Isaac Watts followed the recognized critics of his time and sought 
to produce what they termed the “sacred ode.”’ To Augustans this form 
was the noblest expression of the musical ode: 


That this Representation of sacred Subjects [wrote John Brown] is the highest 
and most interesting Union of Poetry and Music, needs no elaborate Proof: It 
stands intimately connected with all the sublime Truths, the great and affecting 
Events of our Religion, which, when thus exhibited by the united Powers of Poem 
and Song, call forth all the noblest Emotions of the human Soul; and exalt it to 
the highest Pitch of Elevation that our Mortal Condition will admit." 


No clear line of demarcation, however, can be drawn between the sacred 
ode modelled directly or indirectly on Pindar and the elaborate hymn or 
anthem. Diverted to secular channels, musical odes frequently became 
librettos known as cantata odes. Neo-classical England produced a flood 
of such entertainments, most of which are now deservedly forgotten. An 
assiduous practitioner of the form was John Hughes, and a number of 
composers (Handel among them) wrote accompaniment for his odes. 
Though some are charming enough as musical compositions, they are 
scarcely notable as lyrics. 

Still more open to criticism were the Pindaric birthday odes for the 
King, which began to appear annually after 1689 when Thomas Shadwell 
inaugurated the practice. Soon the fashion of producing odes for elabo- 
rate music whenever a public or private festival of any sort was to be 
celebrated became an established tradition, and Augustan England saw 
the production of occasional odes for almost every conceivable royal 
event. Forced to simulate an enthusiasm which he did not feel, the Poet 
Laureate produced regularly each year birthday, New Year, and perhaps 
welcome odes with fulsome compliments to utterly dull dignitaries. 
Sincere patriotism seldom found expression in these demonstrations of 


2 For a full discussion of the English ode in general, see George N. Shuster, The English 
Ode from Milton to Keats (New York, 1940). Note especially Chapter Six: “Ode Writers of 
the Augustan Age’’ (pp. 146-185). 

3 Brown, op. cit., p. 239, 

4 Tbid., p. 238, 
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worthless rant. But the Poets Laureate were dogged and the Kings (and 
Queens) were persistent, and though whatever charm the species pos- 
sessed was soon spent, the occasional ode reached its ultimate oblivion 
only late in the century. Almost nothing could surpass the banality of 
Colley Cibber’s birthday and New Year odes. “I remember when he 
brought me one of his Odes to have my opinion of it,”’ laughed Dr. 
Johnson many years later; “I could not bear such nonsense, and would 
not let him read it to the end; so little respect had I for that great man!’ 
We cannot review here the endless succession of birthday odes set to 
music, but quantities of them may be extracted from the files of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine. In poking fun at the form satirists conferred upon 
it an immortality it would never otherwise have attained, and Swift took 
first honors in his “Directions for A Birth-day Song” (1729): 


Supposing now your Song is done, 
To Minheer Hendel next you run, 
Who artfully will pare and prune 
Your words to some Italian Tune: 
Then print it in the largest letter, 
With Capitals, the more the better. 

Present it boldly on your knee, 
And take a Guinea for your Fee. 


Other writers took up the scent, and a moderate estimate of the number 
of burlesques and diatribes addressed to Cibber and his fellow poetasters 
would soar into the hundreds. 

Most outstanding and best known of the four forms of musical odes 
in neo-classical literature was the St. Cecilia ode, performed annually 
at “musick feasts” instituted in 1683 by a group of persons who styled 
themselves ‘‘The Musical Society.” On St. Cecilia’s Day (November 22) 
of each year members attended divine service at St. Bride’s Church, 
where an anthem (occasionally composed for the festival) was performed 


8 James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. Hill (New York, 1889), 11, 106. John- 
son’s remarks on Cibber are frequent. At one point (m1, 83) he refers to the following 
couplet “in allusion to the King and himself’’: 

Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing, 

The lowly linnet loves to sing. 
“He abused Pindar to me,” Johnson said, “and then shewed me an Ode of his own, with 
an absurd couplet, making a linnet soar on an eagle’s wing. I told him that when the an- 
cients made a simile, they always made it like something real.” Similarly (m1, 209): 
“Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one of his birthday Odes, a long time before it was 
wanted. I objected very freely to several passages. Cibber lost patience, and would not 
read his Ode to an end.” 

16 Poems, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), 459-469. Swift’s entire poem illustrates 
well the faults of the typical birthday ode. 
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and a sermon (usually in defence of church music) was preached. Later 
the group retired to Stationers’ Hall, where an ode in praise of music, 
written and composed expressly for the festival, was performed by a 
chorus of about sixty voices and a band of twenty-five performers. With 
few exceptions these celebrations continued uninterruptedly from 1683 
to 1703, after which they were held only occasionally.’’ The first effusions 
to Cecilia were wretched enough. “It was the custom of this time,” 
Joseph Warton wrote later, “for almost every rhymer to try his hand in 
an ode on St. Cecilia; we find many despicable rhapsodies, so called, in 
the trash of Tonson’s Miscellanies.’* In 1683 Christopher Fishburn 
inaugurated the festivals to Cecilia with a miserable piece of rant which 
proved inept in both idea and expression.’® John Oldham’s lyric offering 
for the following year, while a notable improvement over Fishburn’s 
weak strains, shows no great originality and beyond the second stanza 
is utterly conventional.*® Nahum Tate was the Pindar of 1685, and 
though Malone allowed his slender ode to “aspire to the praise of a 
tolerable Namby-Pamby,’” Tate actually made sad work of his subject. 
His amusing effort opens: 


Tune the viol, touch the lute, 
Wake the harp, inspire the flute, 
Call the jolly swains away; 
Love and music reign today. 


Pastoral effects were attempted in the following lines, which invoke 
lutes and flutes, kids and lambkins, nymphs and jolly swains to cele- 
brate the day. Begging a holiday for the kids and lambkins, Tate con- 
tinued: 

Let them feed, or let them love; 

Let them love, or let them stray; 

Let them feed, or let them play, 


while his nymphs and jolly swains were to be “kindly mingled on the 
plains.” 


17 In the same period similar celebrations were held at Oxford, where they continued till 
1708 and perhaps later. For a detailed view see William Henry Husk, An Account of the 
Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia’s Day (London, 1857). 

18 Warton, op. cit., 1, 53 (note). 

19 Henry Purcell was given only the slenderest opportunity to display his phenomenal 
dramatic skill, but he covered Fishburn’s dross with his own refined gold. 

20 John Blow’s musical setting was modelled largely on Purcell’s composition for the 
previous year. 

21 Edmond Malone, Life of Dryden (London, 1800), 1 (part 1), 274 (note). 

= This doggeral was set to music by William Turner, a composer of only modest talents, 
who was unable to make anything of Tate’s worthless materials. The music has long since 
perished. 
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After such melancholy stuff as this the noble ode of Dryden in 1687, 
performed to the music of Giovanni Baptista Draghi, must have 
startled the hearers at Stationers’ Hall. With the awkward efforts of his 
predecessors at hand, and with some knowledge of theater and church 
music, Dryden composed an ode that cast the feeble work of his fellow 
Cecilian poets into an almost ridiculous light. Thomas Shadwell’s ode 
of 1690 was fairly competent, though it lacked Dryden’s mastery of form 
and diction.* For the celebration of 1691 Thomas D’Urfey, “whose skill 
in things of that nature is well enough known, made the words.’™ But 
the poet who published six volumes of Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to Purge 
Melancholy gave to the world nothing that equals for rhapsodic bathos 
his own assorted Pindarics.* Nicholas Brady’s contribution to Cecilian 
art in 1692 proved an inspiration for Purcell’s superb music, but in 1693 
Theophilus Parsons’ ode consisted chiefly in conventional echoes of 
former efforts. The Cecilian poets for the following three years are 
unknown. Finally, on September 3, 1697, Dryden wrote to his sons at 
Rome: “I am writeing a Song for St Cecilia’s feast, who you know is 
the Patroness of Musique. This is troublesome, & no way beneficiall: 
but I coud not deny the Stewards of the feast, who came in a body to 
me, to desire that kindness.’””’ In less than three months appeared Dry- 
den’s Alexander’s Feast; or, The Power of Musick. Dryden’s excellent 
ode was unfortunately followed by the exceedingly poor performance of 
Thomas Bishop in 1698,” but the Cecilian tradition nevertheless lingered 
for some time?’ and the following years saw odes by Congreve, Addison, 
and Pope.*® Warburton called Pope’s ode ‘‘one of the most artful as well 


23 In his edition of The Works of John Dryden (London, 1808), x, 448, Scott declared that 
“Shadwell appears to have been a proficient in music” and quoted Shadwell’s preface to 
Psyche, in which Shadwell referred to “music; in which I cannot but have some little know]- 
edge, having been bred, for many years of my youth, to some performance in it.” Shadwell’s 
ode was set to music by Robert King, but the score is no longer extant. 

% The Gentleman’s Journal (ed. Peter Motteux), January 1691/92 (first number). 

2 D’Urfey’s ode was set to music by “that famous musician’”’ John Blow, but only frag- 
ments of the score are now available (in Blow’s Amphion Anglicus). 

% Godfrey Finger, Chapel-master to James II (1685-1688), composed the music for 
Parsons’ ode. 

27 The Letters of John Dryden, ed. Charles E. Ward (Durham, 1942), p. 93. 

28 Daniel Purcell’s music for Bishop’s ode has unfortunately not survived. 

2° Theophilus Parsons served again as poet to Cecilia in 1699; the composer and his 
music are unknown. Thomas D’Urfey produced in the following year a second effort, set 
to music by John Blow. William Congreve’s ode for 1701, the most melancholy of all 
Cecilian odes, was accompanied by the music of John Eccles. John Hughes’ offering in 
1703, set to music by Philip Hart, brought the regular series of Cecilian festivals to an in- 
glorious end. 

3° George Sherburn, Selections from Alexander Pope (New York, 1929), p. 390, points out 
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as sublime of our Poet’s smaller compositions,”*' but Roscoe was prob- 
ably nearer truth in declaring it “not worthy of so great a master.””® 
Pope himself was sufficiently apologetic concerning the poem: “Many 
people,” he said, “would like my Ode on Music better, if Dryden had 
never written on that subject. It was at the request of Mr. Steele that 
I wrote mine; and not with any thought of rivalling that great man, 
whose memory I do, and have always reverenced!’’* Warton regretted 
that Handel did not set Pope’s “celebrated” ode to music. Actually 
Pope’s poem was eventually set to music in 1730, when Maurice Greene, 
not from enthusiasm for Cecilia but as his exercise for the doctoral degree 
in music at Cambridge, composed music for an abbreviated and altered 
form of the ode. 

Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast was twice ill set to music before Handel 
enhanced the beauties of that ode with his brilliant setting. The original 
music was composed in 1697 by Jeremiah Clarke, who committed suicide, 
Burney declared, ‘‘before his genius had been allowed time to expand.’”™ 
In 1711 Richard Steele sent Dryden’s poem to John Hughes to be “‘al- 
tered” for music, with a request to preserve ‘‘as many of Dryden’s words 
and verses as you can.’ Hughes proceeded boldly to divide Alexander’s 
Feast into a bewildering variety of recitatives, airs, duets, and choruses, 
which, though complimented by Hughes’ first biographer as “tan Im- 
provement of that justly admir’d Ode, . . . did not satisfy the Connois- 
seurs in Musick.” The alterations were set to music by Thomas Clayton, 
a musical pretender immortalized in The Spectator, who had spent some 
time in Italy but had brought from that country few graces of his art. 
Hughes himself felt that Clayton’s composition was “‘perplex’d & irregu- 
lar,” that his “hurry of the Instruments” would ‘‘not please masters.’’*” 
Clayton’s music has long since passed into oblivion, although some of his 
operas still exist as ample testimony to his inferior musical powers. 





the obscurity of the immediate genesis of Pope’s ode and indicates the possibility that Pope 
was mistaken in stating that it was written in 1708. 

31 The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. William Warburton (London, 1751), 1, 117 (note). 

% The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. William Roscoe (London, 1824), m1, 233. 

33 Joseph Spence, Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters, of Books and Men (London, 
1820), p. 12. 

* Charles Burney, A General History of Music from the Earliest Ages to the Present Period 
(London, 1776-1789), 11, 596. 

35 The Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard (Oxford, 1941), p. 44. 

% John Hughes, Poems on Several Occasions, with Some Select Essays in Prose, ed. William 
Duncombe (London, 1735), 1, xvii. Scott stigmatized these alterations as “impertinent” 
and John Brown (op. cit., p. 237) spoke strongly of Hughes: “He had not sufficiently esti- 
mated his own Strength, when he adventured to tamper with the Bow of ULysseEs. 
Whenever he hath attempted a Change, he hath quenched the poetic Fire.” 

37 The Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. Blanchard, pp. 45-46. 
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In January 1736 Handel began his famous musical setting of an adap- 
tation of Alexander’s Feast by Newburgh Hamilton. The libretto was 
an almost verbatim repetition of Dryden’s poem, containing only a few 
negligible alterations of the original work, with the addition of a singu- 
larly tasteless recitative and chorus at the end. In his preface Hamilton 
explained that he was 


determin’d not to take any unwarrantable Liberty with that great Poem, which 
has so long done Honour to the Nation; and which no man can add to, or abridge, 
in any thing material, without injuring it: I therefore confin’d myself to a plain 
Division of it into Airs, Recitative, or Chorus’s; looking upon the Words in gen- 
eral so sacred, as scarcely to violate one in the Order of its first Place. 


He then proceeded to explain why he wished “that beautiful description 
of the Passions, so exquisitely drawn,” to be set to music by the great Mr. 
Handel: 


I confess my principal View was, not to lose this favourable Opportunity of its 
being set to Musick by that great Master, who has with Pleasure undertaken the 
Task, and who only is capable of doing it Justice; whose Compositions have long 
shewn, that they can conquer even the most obstinate Partiality, and inspire Life 
into the most senseless Words. 

If this Entertainment can, in the least degree, give Satisfaction to the real 
Judges of Poetry or Musick, I shall think myself happy in having promoted it; be- 
ing persuaded, that it is next to an Improbability, to offer the World any thing in 
those Arts more perfect, than the united Labours and utmost Efforts of a Dryden 
and a Handel.** 


Warming with his theme, Hamilton burst into song in his poem “To Mr. 
Handel, On his setting to Musick Mr. Dryden’s ‘Feast of Alexander’.”’ 


Had Dryden liv’d the welcome day to bless, 
Which cloth’d his numbers in so fit a dress; 
When his majestick Poetry was crown’d 

With all your bright magnificence of Sound; 
How would his wonder and his transport rise? 
Whilst fam’d Timotheus yields to you the prize.*® 


Such enthusiastic praise may be found also in a letter to The Universal 
Spectator from “Phil Harmonicus”’: 
I am very glad, Mr. Spectator, for the Honour of my Country, that I have Occa- 


sion here to mention Mr. Dryden’s Ode . . . , which I look upon to be the finest 
that ever was written in any Language; and Mr. Handell’s Composition has done 


88 Alexander’s Feast; or, The Power of Musick: An Ode Wrote in Honour of St. Cecilia, 
By Mr. Dryden, Set to Musick by Mr. Handel, London, 1736, Preface. 
#9 Quoted by Friedrich Chrysander, G. F. Handel (Leipzig, 1858), 1, 423-424 (note). 
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Justice to the Poetry. I defy any one, who is attentive to the Performance of it, 
to fortify himself so well, as not to be mov’d with the same Passions, with which 
the Hero is transported. 


To neo-classical critics the combination of Handel and Dryden repre- 
sented the union of poetry and music at its highest peak of attainment. 
Each artist was acknowledged a leader in his own sphere, and in Handel’s 
Alexander’s Feast the two arts found together their noblest expression.*! 
After hearing Handel’s music an anonymous bard burst into the following 
feeble but well-meant effusion: 


If ever Arion’s music calm’d the floods, 

And Orpheus ever drew the dancing woods; 

Why do not British seas and forests throng 

To hear the sweeter notes of Handel’s song? 

This does the falshood of the fable prove, 

Or seas and woods, when Handel harps, wou’d move.® 


Unfortunately for Handel, most Londoners did not share this rhymester’s 
overwhelming enthusiasm, for not only did the British trees and forests 
fail to throng his concerts, but the British lords and ladies as well.* 

In Cecilian poetry Dryden’s distinguished odes were indeed rare ex- 
ceptions to the common rule, and Handel’s excellent musical settings 
were equally unique. The long series of miserable offerings to Cecilia was 
quick to provoke the inevitable satire of neo-classical critics. In the first 
edition of The Dunciad (1728) Pope himself had a fling at the tradition in 
his reference to “the soft sing-song on Cecilia’s day.’’** Swift, too, sati- 
rized the custom in his poem ‘“‘The Dean to himself on St. Cecilia’s day” 
(1730): 


4 Henry Stonecastle, The Universal Spectator (London, 1747), tv, 183. 

41 Another anonymous poetaster exulted over this glorious union of music and poetry in 
his Ode Sacred to the Genius of Handel: 

Charm’d with the noble wildness of thy lyre, 
From his bright sphere astonish’d DRYDEN bends, 
Owns thy bold song his loftiest flight transcends, 
And learns to glow with more exalted fire. 
(Supplement to The European Magazine, May 1784). 

« The Gentleman’s Magazine, x, 254 (May 1740). 

48 Horace Walpole, weathercock of current fashion though he was, nevertheless found it 
difficult to condemn Handel’s music wholly and thus damned it with faint praise in his 
dubious confession: ‘Though I like Handel, I am not bigoted. I thought Dryden’s Ode 
more harmonious before he set it than after, yet he had expression.” (Letters, ed. Toynbee. 
Oxford, 1905, x, 187.) 

“ Alexander Pope, The Dunciad (Twickenham Edition), ed. James Sutherland (London, 
1943), p. 65. 
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Grave D. of St P— ho|w] comes it to pass 

That ylou] who know musick no more than an ass 
That you |who] was found writing of Drapiers 
Should lend your cathedrall to players and scrapers 
To act such an opera once in a year 

Is offensive to every true Protestant ear 

With trumpets and fiddles and organs and singing 
Will sure the Pretend‘ and Popery bring in. 

No Protestant Prelate, His L“ship or Grace 

Durst there show his right or most rev™4 face 
How would it pollute their Crosiers and Rochets 
To listen to minimms and quavers and Crotchets* 


Later Swift’s ludicrous satirical Canéata beginning “In Harmony wou’d 
you Excel’ conveyed a realistic impression of the annual Cecilian per- 
formances: 


Now slowly move your Fiddle stick; 

Now, tan-tan-tan-tan-tan-tan-ti-vi, quick; 
Now trembling, Shiv’ring, Quiv’ring, Quaking, 
Set hoping hearts of Lovers akeing. 

Fly, fly, above the Sky. 

Rambling, Gambling, Trolloping, Lolloping, Galloping, 
Now creep, 

Sweep, Sweep, Sweep the Deep, 

See, see, Celia Dies, 

While true Lovers Eyes 

Weeping Sleep, Sleeping Weep, 

Weeping Sleep, Bo peep, bo peep.“ 


George Faulkner predicted that this satirical ode would “have a greater 
run with the lovers of harmony than any of Corelli’s, Vivaldi’s, Purcell’s, 
or Handel’s pieces,”’ and, if produced on the stage, would ‘“‘run more than 
the Beggar’s Opera.’’*? But the Cecilian ode survived Swift’s witty attack, 
as well as some less brilliant assaults, until the charming burlesque ode 
of Bonnell Thornton (set to music by Dr. Charles Burney in 1759) 
brought the tradition to an amusing end. With good-humored satire 
Thornton composed An Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. Adapted to the Ancient 
British Music, viz. the Salt-Box, the Jew’s Harp, the Marrow-bones and 
Cleavers, the Humstrung or Hurdy-gurdy (1749). In an amusing preface 
by “Fustian Sackbut” Thornton struck cleverly at eighteenth-century 
prefatory elegance: 


“6 Poems (ed. Harold Williams), 521-522. 

 Ibid., 955-961. Williams here reprints John Echlin’s music for the cantata. 

“? Swift, Correspondence (ed. Ball), v1, 223-224. No record exists to indicate that the 
cantata was ever performed. 
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This Ode, I am sensible, is not without faults; tho’ I cannot help thinking it far 
superior to the Odes of Johnny Dryden, Jemmy Addison, Sawney Pope, Nick 
Rowe, little Kit Smart, &c. &c. &c., or any that have written or shall write on 
Saint Cecilia’s Day . . . . I have strictly adher’d to the rule of making the sound 
echo the sense.** 


A sharp satire on instrumental innovations appeared in the final recita- 
tive: 
Now to Cecilia, heav’nly maid, 
Your loud united voices raise: 
With solemn joy to celebrate her praise 
Each instrument shall lend its aid. 
The salt-box with clattering and clapping shall sound, 
The iron lyre 
Buzzing twang with wav’ring wire, 
With heavy hum 
The hurdy-gurdy sadly thrum, 
And the merry merry marrow-bones ring round.*® 


Of Thornton’s burlesque Boswell reported that “Johnson praised its 
humour, and seemed much diverted with it.’®° Certainly no literary form 
with a feeble tradition could be expected long to survive such a barrage, 
and the Cecilian ode was but rarely mentioned after the middle of the 
century. 


Ill 


In an effort to define precisely the characteristics of an ideal musical 
ode, one may glean from neo-classical criticism ten distinct qualities re- 
quired of any perfect ode for musical setting. 

First, the ode must be a genuinely excellent poem. ‘“‘Good Music with 
bad Words,” declared one critic, “‘is like good Wine with bad Company; 
and tho’ we may bear with that a while, till we have allay’d our Thirst, 
no Body wou’d endure it long.’ If an ode is to be successful with music, 
clearly it must exhibit all the excellence of any great literary ode, added 
to the special attributes of a musical ode. Already we have seen how al- 
most nothing could surpass the bathos of most occasional and Cecilian 
odes, and how quickly such rant met its inevitable oblivion. In ode 
writing there must be no substitute for quality. 


Is not good music set to bad poetry [Beattie wrote] as unexpressive, and there- 
fore as absurd, as good poetry set to bad music, or as harmonious language with- 
out meaning? Yet the generality of musicians appear to be indifferent in regard 
to this matter. If the sound of the words be good, or the meaning of particular 


* Husk, op. cit., pp. 79-80. * Tbid., pp. 234-236. 5° Boswell, op. cit., 1, 487. 
* Plierre Anthony] Motteux, Love’s Triumph: An Opera (London, 1708), Dedication. 
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words agreeable, if there be a competency of hills and rills, doves and loves, 
fountains and mountains, with a tolerable collection of garlands and lambkins, 
nymphs and cupids, bergéres and tortorellas, they are not solicitous about sense 
or elegance .. . . What is there to elevate the mind of that composer, who con- 
demns himself to set music to insipid doggerel? Handel’s genius never soared to 
heaven, till it caught strength and fire from the strains of inspiration. 


A common criticism levelled against musical settings was that absurdities 
of the libretto made a convincing performance impossible. Certainly 
much neo-classical libretto was arrant rubbish. One has but to note such 
a line as “Ah! I fear this stranger has trespassed on my unsuspecting 
bosom” to conceive the difficult task of any composer who would dare 
attempt to set such a verse to music. When one reads through the words 
of some of Handel’s oratorios in cold blood, it seems nothing short of a 
miracle that Handel should have been inspired to write music around 
them; yet, given the smallest spark of human feeling in the text, he man- 
aged to fan it into flame and light up the dark places. Charles Avison 
lamented the prevalence of trite libretto when he referred to 


those insipid Efforts, that are daily made to set to Music that Flood of Nonsense 
which . . . cannot possibly prove of any Advantage to Music: Trifling Essays in 
Poetry, must depress, instead of raising the Genius of the Composer; who vainly 
attempts instead of giving Aid to Sense (Music’s noble Prerogative) to harmonise 
Nonsense, and make Dulness pleasing. Thus, it fares with Music, as it fares with 
her Sister Poetry, for it must be owned, that . .. Compositions . . . are generally 
upon a Level with the Words they are set to: Their Fate too is generally the same; 
these insect Productions seldom out-living the Season that gives them Birth.® 


In an age of hastily composed odes of every description Dryden’s ex- 
cellent lyrics were called upon more than once to save the face of Au- 
gustan verse. “I am glad to heare from all Hands,” Dryden wrote to 
Jacob Tonson, “that my Ode is esteemd the best of all my poetry, by all 
the Town: I thought so my self when I writ it but being old, I mis- 
trusted my own Judgment.’ Dryden himself realized that his ode was 
a superior creation: “A nobler ode never was produced,” he once asserted, 
“nor ever will.” Amazing is the virtuosity with which he created almost 


52 Beattie, op. cit., p. 151. 

58 Charles Avison, An Essay on Musical Expression (London, 1752), pp. 71-74. 

4 The Letters of John Dryden, ed. Ward, p. 98. 

55 Malone, op. cit., p. 477. Neo-classical critics almost universally agreed with Dryden’s 
verdict upon Alexander’s Feast. “We have had in our language,’’ Gray declared, ‘“‘no other 
odes of the sublime kind, than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia’s Day’’ (quoted by Roscoe, 
op. cit., 11, 233). Dr. Johnson made the supreme statement when he wrote in his Life of 
Dryden: “The ode for St. Cecilia’s Day . . . has been always considered as exhibiting the 
highest flight of fancy, and the exactest nicety of art. This is allowed to stand without a 
rival. If, indeed, there is any excellence beyond it, in some other of Dryden’s works, that 
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the precise form and style for which the occasion was waiting. His first 
stanza informs every reader that here is genuine poetry; his whole ode 
at once assures every musician that here is genuine libretto. 

In the second place, the musical ode must follow the historical or 
narrative form rather than the mythological. “The subject of Dryden’s 
ode is superior to this of Pope’s,” wrote Joseph Warton, “‘because the 
former is historical, and the latter merely mythological. Dryden’s is also 
more perfect in the unity of action; for Pope’s is not the recital of one 
great action, but a description of many of the adventures of Orpheus.’ 
Here Warton stressed the unity of action in Dryden’s poem and insisted 
that the narrative treat one great action rather than a series of loosely 
connected adventures. ‘The Way of Narration,” wrote John Brown, 
“is highly preferable; because in this, the Poet can produce the greatest 
and most striking Situations, and at the same Time preserve both Prob- 
ability and Respect, by throwing the rest into Shades.’’*’ In making his 
ode narrative Dryden was faithful to the traditional conception of the 
ode, and he succeeded masterfully in developing an episode of rather 
slight importance into a revelation of Alexander’s career. As Shuster 
points out, no other seventeenth-century lyric tells a story more eco- 
nomically, or more skilfully avoids lapses into mere chronicle. 

A third requirement of the successful musical ode is metrical precision. 
“Exactness in Numbers, Rhymes, or Measure . . . must ever be observed 
in the Formation of Odes,” Congreve wrote in his preface to Semele.** 
A composer who attempted to set a formless piece to music would meet 
hopeless obstacles. One valuable result of neo-classical experiments in 
musical odes was that the form of the task necessitated an insistence 
upon precision and economy of means, and the same qualities were fur- 
ther inculcated by neo-classical criticism of the ode. In his Life of Dryden 
Dr. Johnson found fault with Dryden’s metrical precision when he spoke 
thus of Alexander’s Feast: “It does not want its negligences: some of the 
lines are without corresponding rhymes; a defect, which I never detected, 
but after an acquaintance of many years, and which the enthusiasm of 
the writer might hinder him from perceiving.”” Mark Van Doren attacks 
Alexander’s Feast as “perhaps only immortal ragtime,” claiming that 





excellence must be found.” Later Scott (op. cit., 1,410; x1, 166) praised “the sublime, lofty, 
and daring flights of the Ode to St Cecilia” and indicated that “the poetry received, even 
in the author’s time, all the applause which its unrivalled excellence demanded. . . . It 
is perhaps only our intimate acquaintance with the second ode that leads us to undervalue 
the first, although containing the original ideas, so exquisitely brought out and embodied 
in Alexander’s Feast.” 

56 The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Joseph Warton (London, 1797), 1, 143 (note). 

5? Brown, op. cit., p. 237. 

58 William Congreve, Complete Works, ed. Montagu Summers (London, 1923), m1, 89. 
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“some of the cadences are disappointing” and that certain lines “puzzle 
and lower the voice of the reader.’’*® Shuster, however, is more just when 
he praises Dryden for the introduction into an iambic poem of a trochaic 
passage that does not seem discordant.*° Dryden was indeed a master of 
technical details as’ well as of poetic fire: his command of diction and 
meter was supreme. 

The subject of imagery presents a fourth problem concerning the idea! 
musical ode. Abbé Du Bos insisted that sentiments are preferable to 
images in musical settting. “Verses which are filled with sentiments,”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘are properest to be set to music, and those which contain images 
are not so proper. . . . Verses which contain pictures and images. . . do 
not lay open so fair a field to the musician for shewing his abilities.” 
Bowles took the same point of view when he declared that “In general, 
all epithets that paint, such as ‘bright Seraphim’—‘burning row,’—are 
not so proper for music; as such words, while they animate Poetry, im- 
pede and delay the sentiment intended to be conveyed by music.”®? John 
Brown, too, wished to exclude from the musical ode “‘the Parade of un- 
affecting Imagery, . . . which, instead of rowzing an Audience, would 
lull them to Repose.’ The neo-classical argument against imagery in 
poetry for music was based on the practice of imitative expression carried 
by many composers to absurd lengths. 


The most common mistake of composers [wrote William Jackson] is to express 
words, and not ideas... . There is no trap so likely to catch composers as the 
words high and low, down and up . . . . Handel had leisure, at the conclusion of an 
excellent movement, to endeavour at an imitation of the rocking of a cradle. . . 
and has his ups and downs . . . in plenty.“ 


In similar fashion James Beattie attacked Handel for ‘‘fits of trifling . . . 
in the application of his imitative contrivances,” concluding that “‘the 
poet however is not less blameable than the musician.’ To avoid the 
follies of imitation, neo-classical critics urged the superiority of senti- 
ments to images, and held the poet as responsible as the musician for 
faults in this sphere. 


59 Van Doren, op. cit., pp. 258-259. 

6° Shuster, op. cit., p. 139. 

6 Du Bos, op. cit., 1, 386-387. 

8 The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. William Lisle Bowles (London, 1806), 1, 161. 

83 Brown, op. cit., p. 233. 

* William Jackson, Thirty Letters on Various Subjects (Dublin, 1783), pp. 38-39. 

% Beattie, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 

Not all critics of the period, however, shared this view, and Joseph Warton (op. cit., 
1, 147, note) took an approach diametrically opposed to that held by his contemporaries. 
Praising “the glow and expressiveness’ of Dryden’s images, he declared that the imagery 
“is so alive, so sublime, and so animated, that the poet himself appears to be strongly 
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In the fifth place, the ideal musical ode must appear in the lyric style. 
Warton placed Alexander’s Feast ‘“‘at the head of modern lyric composi- 
tions,” and Scott felt that Dryden’s poem placed all ‘British lyric poetry 
above that of any other nation.’’ Not a few critics have concurred in 
Dryden’s judgment that Alexander’s Feast was the best lyric he had 
written; surely no other neo-classical composition in the lyric style is 
even remotely comparable. “It is pure inspiration,” Gilfillan wrote; 
“for vivacity, freedom of movement, and eloquence, it has never been 
equalled.”’*’ Bell praised the “unsurpassed” first stanza of the 1687 ode 
“for the fulness of its melody.’’®* Later Robert Louis Stevenson referred 
to Dryden’s odes as “those surprising masterpieces, where there is more 
sustained eloquence and harmony of numbers than in all that has been 
written since.’’®* ‘“‘This ode certainly possesses the great constituents of 
the lyric style,” Mitford declared; “‘yet it has not the exquisite and 
finished language of Gray, nor his rich and select combination of meta- 
phorical diction.”’° Warton, however, admired the “richness and melody 
of its numbers . . . and the matchless perspicuity of its diction.’’"' Vivac- 
ity, eloquence, melody, finished language, rich metaphorical diction, 
harmony of numbers, freedom of movement—all united to produce that 
smoothness of texture which was the neo-classical lyric ideal. To the 
composer such virtues in an ode meant “‘singability” in his composition. 
According to the lyric style ““The sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 
“A good poet,” Pope wrote, ‘will adapt the very Sounds, as well as 
Words, to the things he treats of. . . . We have one excellent example of 
this in our language, Mr. Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, entitled 





reader.”” Elsewhere (op. cit., 1, 143, note) Warton lauds Alexander’s Feast, which “the 
beauty, force, and energy of its images, have conspired to place at the head of modern 
Lyric compositions: always excepting The Bard of Gray.”’ Certainly Warton did not share 
Du Bos’ distrust of imagery. Later Scott (op. cit., x1, 166) went so far as to complain of 
the 1687 ode that, although “the first stanza has exquisite merit, . . . the power of music 
is announced, in those which follow, in a manner more abstracted and general, and, 
therefore, less striking than when its influence upon Alexander and his chiefs is placed 
before our eyes.”’ Both Warton and Scott share somewhat the view of critics today. Clearly 
there is a pictorial effect in Dryden’s verse, but we may still note with interest the striking 
and typical viewpoint of Augustan critics. 

8? The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. George Gilfillan (Edinburgh, 1855), 1, xvi. 

88 The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. Robert Bell (London, 1851), 1, 168. 

6 Quoted by Van Doren, op. cit., p. 294. 

7 The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. John Mitford (Boston, 1854), 1, cxxv. 

| The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. Joseph and John Warton (London, 1811), n, 
345. 

% The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin and Courthope (London, 1871-1889), v1, 
113-114. 
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cilian ode, in which, he declared, “‘is found all the harmony that sound, 
when it comes in aid of sense, is capable of producing.’’* In even finer 
fashion, however, Dryden in Alexander’s Feast arranged his words in 
such a succession that they themselves produced the effect of music. 
Only one defect in Dryden’s lyrical style deserves reproach: the epi- 
grammatic and abstract qualities of his final quatrain clash with the per- 
fect lyric ideal: 


He rais’d a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 


Of Alexander’s Feast Warton remarked: “‘No particle of it can be wished 
away, but the epigrammatic turn of the four concluding lines.” Else- 
where he added that the epigram is “‘a species of witty writing as fla- 
grantly unsuitable to the dignity, and as foreign to the nature of the lyric, 
as it is of the epic muse.” 

A sixth element in the excellent musical ode is passion. John Brown 
stipulated that an ode for music must be “impassioned” and “animated,” 
and he praised the “force of passion” and the “poetic fire” of Dryden’s 
“highly animated” odes. ‘The Ode must be written in the Style of Pas- 
sion,” he wrote; “not with the Parade of unaffecting Imagery, or tedious 
Allegory; which, instead of rowzing an Audience, would lull them to 
Repose: the Music and Performance must be of a correspondent Na- 
ture.”’* Warton exhibited the same approach when he attacked the 
“prosaic tameness and insipidity” of Addison’s “very trite” Cecilian 
venture, claiming that it ‘‘almost descends to burlesque.””? Elsewhere he 
passed similar comments on stanza four of Pope’s ode when he declared 
that ‘These numbers are so burlesque, so low, and ridiculous a kind, and 
have so much the air of a vulgar drinking song, that one is amazed and 
concerned to find them in a serious ode.’”’”* An audience demanded from 
poet and composer something sensational and imposing, a vivid, ener- 
getic composition packed with spectacular fire and drama, and certainly 
Alexander’s Feast exhibited these qualities. The enormous vitality and 
passion of Dryden’s odes have made them eternal. 

Variety is another fundamental requisite of the successful musical ode. 
“No poem indeed,” wrote Warton of Alexander’s Feast, “affords so much 

73 Warburton, of. cit., 1, 118 (note). % Warton, op. cit., 1, 346. 

% The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Warton, 1, 152 (note). “His last stanza,” 
Dr. Johnson wrote in his Life of Dryden, “has less emotion than the former; but it is not 
less elegant in the diction. The conclusion is vitious; the musick of Timotheus, which 
‘raised a mortal to the skies,’ had only a metaphorical power; that of Cecilia which ‘drew 
an angel down,’ had a real effect: the crown, therefore, could not reasonably be divided.” 

% Brown, op. cit., p. 233. ™ Warton, Essay on Pope, 1, 52-53 (note). 

78 The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Warton, 1, 149-150 (note). 
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various matter for a composer to work upon; as Dryden has here intro- 
duced and expressed all the greater passions, and as the transitions from 
one to the other are sudden and impetuous.””® “It is difficult,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘to find new terms to express our admiration of the variety . . . 
of its numbers, . . . the succession of so many different passions and feel- 
ings.” *®° Mitford, too, praised “its bold abrupt transitions, its brilliant 
contrasts; ... its changes from exultation and triumph to the voice of 
pity, and the notes of woe. Nor is it wanting,” he continued, “in those 
quick flashes of the brightest imagery, passing as it were with electric 
rapidity down the chain of poetical connexion.’’* For diversity of mood 
and variation of measure, Dryden’s ode provided superb libretto. “The 
Songs and Choirs,” wrote John Brown, “‘are by Turns tender, joyous, 
and majestic, and are often calculated for the noblest and most powerful 
Union of Poetry and Music.” Few composers have received such excel- 
lent material, for Dryden’s poem demanded the use of almost every 
musical device then current. 

An eighth virtue of the neo-classical musical ode is simplicity. A 
“narrative ode’”’ requires “Simplicity of Action,’ John Brown wrote, 
“because a complicated Action would inevitably produce long and un- 
animated Narrations, would unnerve the musical Recitation, and destroy 
the very Genius of the Poem.” When the “Action” is “simple and im- 
passioned,” then “the Poem, the Music, and Performance, if well con- 
ducted, will be attended with such a degree of Nature and Probability, 
as will give the alliance of Poetry and Music their highest Power and 
Pathos.”* Brown called upon “the two noble Odes of Port and DrypEN”’ 
to prove that “where the Poem is written in the simple, intelligible, and 
pathetic Form, it is more generally approved... than the opposite 
Manner of false Refinement.”™ Simplicity of action, however, must be 
accompanied by restraint of expression and economy of language. Warton 
praised Pope’s ode for its ‘‘brevity and abruptness suitable to the nature 
of the ode.’ But even this poem proved too long for Maurice Greene’s 


7° Warton, Essay on Pope, 1, 63. 

8° The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. Warton, 11, 345. 

81 Mitford, op. cit., 1, cxxv. John Brown (op. cit., pp. 234-235) set up the following in- 
junction: “The intermixed Narrations must be short and animated: The Songs and Choirs 
various and expressive; and being frequently interrupted by the brief Recitals, may by 
these Means be inspirited far beyond the simple and continued Ode, which from its un- 
broken Length often degenerates into Languor. By this Union, all the striking Parts of the 
Action may be brought forth to View, while every thing that is cold, improbable, and un- 
affecting, may be veiled in Darkness.” 

82 Brown, op. cit., pp. 235-236. 

83 Tbid., p. 234. % Tbid., pp. 225-226. 

85 The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Warton, 1, 151 (note). 
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setting in 1730, and Pope accordingly reduced the length of the ode 
about one-third by the excision of the entire latter part. In achieving sim- 
plicity the réle of the composer was considered as crucial as that of the 
poet. Warton admired one “symphony” in Handel’s setting of Alex- 
ander’s Feast as ‘“‘strangely moving”’ because, he wrote, it “consists of a 
few simple and touching notes, without any of those intricate variations, 
and affected divisions, into which, in compliance with a vicious and 
vulgar taste, this great master hath sometimes descended.” Variations 
and divisions were the curse of much Augustan music. “Is not simplicity 
as great a perfection in music, as in painting and poetry?” Beattie asked, 
attacking the “inconvenience” of “long-winded divisions (or successions 
of notes warbled to one syllable).” 


Should not the words of every song be intelligible to those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and be distinctly articulated, so as to be heard as plainly as the notes? 
... And therefore, is not the music of a song faulty, when it is so complex as to 
make the distinct articulation of the words impracticable? ...If the singer’s 
voice and words ought to be heard in every part of the song, can there be any 
propriety in noisy accompaniments?®’ 


A desire for clarity and simplicity in neo-classical art is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the strong attack by critics upon the artificiality of 
divisions, variations, repetitions, and mere noise of instruments. 


It is certainly a defect in... our modern musical Compositions [John Mason 
wrote], that the long and full Notes of the Tune are so seldom adapted to the long 
Syllables or emphatical Words of the Verse; as Nature, Reason, Sense and 
Harmony require them to be. . . . We often find a long Note in the Musick fall 
upon a short Syllable of the Verse, and perhaps a Division shall be run upon a 
the or an of, whilst the longest Syllable or the most emphatical Word shall be 
slur’d off with a Crotchet or a Quaver. Such an Incongruity between the Quanti- 
ties of the Musical Notes and of the Words that are set to them is apparently 
irrational and unharmonious; and gives but too much Ground for the Censure 
. .. passed upon the modern Musick, “that we hear Sounds without Words, by 
which the Ear is a little pleased, without any Entertainment to the Understand- 
ing.’’88 


86 Warton, Essay on Pope, 1, 63-64. 

87 Beattie, op. cit., pp. 151-152. 

88 John Mason, An Essay on the Power of Numbers and the Principles of Harmony in 
Poetical Composition (London, 1749), p. 28. Cf. Alexander Malcolm, A Treatise of Musick 
(Edinburgh, 1721), p. 588: “In setting Musick to Words, the Thing principally minded is, 
to accomodate the long and short Notes to the Syllables in such Manner as the Words may 
be well separated, and the accented Syllable of every Word so conspicuous, that what is 
sung may be distinctly understood: The Movement and Measure is also suited to the dif- 
ferent Subjects, for which the Variety of Notes, and the Constitutions or Modes of Time. . . 
afford sufficient means.” 
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Alluding humorously to the custom of elaborate divisions upon unim- 
portant syllables, Addison revealed his witty satire at its best in an attack 
upon lack of simplicity in music: 

It oftentimes happen’d . . . that the finest Notes in the Air fell upon the most 
insignificant Words in the Sentence. I have known the Word And pursu’d through 
the whole Gamut, have been entertain’d with many a melodious The, and have 
heard the most beautiful Graces Quavers and Divisions bestow’d upon Then, 
For, and From; to the eternal Honour of our English Particles.*® 


Despite the pleas of critics, however, the fashion of baroque ruled 
England and the continent for decades, and the cult of musical simplicity 
was often silenced by the bombastic efforts of England’s experts in florid 
noise. 

Another important quality of the ideal ode for music is adaptability. 

To render his ode easily adaptable to musical setting, the poet must give 
explicit definition of recitative, air, and chorus. In this respect John 
Brown found fault with the “justly celebrated” odes of Pope and Dry- 
den: 
The Narrative Part is not always sufficiently distinguished from the Song. They 
run into each other in such a Manner, that the musical Composer must often 
find himself embarrassed, whether to accompany with Recitative, or a more 
compleat Melody. Indeed, it is manifest, that these illustrious Poets were not 
aware of this Distinction: And hence it came to pass, that many Passages which 
thev evidently meant for Song, are in the Form of Narration. ... ’Tis obvious 
to remark, that HANDEL was sometimes perplexed by this Irregularity of the 
poeiic Composition, when he set DryYDEN’s Ode to Music: For some Parts 
are thrown into Recitative which might seem rather to demand the Song; and 
others are thrown into Song, which, in their present Narrative Form, seem rather 
to demand the Recitative.*° 


In writing his 1687 ode Dryden did not have clearly in mind the vital 
distinction between passages suitable for recitative, for air, for duet and 
trio, for semichorus and chorus.*! Most of the verses might easily have 
been set to music as either solo or chorus. To so keen a self-critic as Dry- 
den such an ode could scarcely have been altogether satisfying, and no 
such awkwardness was to be found in Alexander’s Feast ten years later. 
Dryden’s direct experience gave him a clear recognition of the distinction 
between recitative, air, and chorus, and he showed this distinction in his 


89 Spectator 18. 

% Brown, op. cit., pp. 236-237. 

1 See the excellent analysis by Ernest Brennecke, Jr., of ‘““Dryden’s Odes and Draghi’s 
Music,” PMLA, xurx (1934), 1-36. Mr. Brennecke explains in admirable detail how 
Alexander’s Feast overcame the difficulties of the 1687 ode, and illustrates with liberal 
selections from Draghi’s music. 
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careful division of the stanzas into recitative and air, with repetition of 
the air as chorus. Dryden had discovered the extreme importance of mak- 
ing his ode adaptable to musical treatment. 

A tenth characteristic of the successful ode for music is flexibility. In 
four ways the poet could anticipate the requirements of his composer by 
rendering his poem flexible to repetition, vocal polyphony, antiphony, 
and sequence. James Beattie spoke strongly of the abuse of repetition: 
“Does not the frequent repetition of the same words in a song,” he asked, 
“confound its meaning, and distract the attention of both the singer and 
the hearer?’ Ernest Brennecke indicates how, at the end of Dryden’s 
1687 ode, Draghi must have been embarrassed by a sheer scarcity of 
words, for in his final chorus one hears not only “the trumpet shal! be 
heard, shall be heard,” and “‘the dead shall live, shall live,’”’ but even the 
final burst: ‘‘And Musick shall untune the sky, untune, untune, and 
Musick shall, and Musick shall, and Musick shall untune, and Musick 
shall untune the sky.” In such agonies of repetition Dryden must have 
learned his lesson, for ten years later Alexander’s Feast showed a clear 
recognition of the necessity for providing the composer with opportuni- 
ties for legitimate repetition. Observing that musicians would repeat 
single words even when such repetition sounded ridiculous, Dryden gen- 
erously provided logical and poetic repeats both of word and of phrase, 
such as 


Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen 
Fallen from his high estate. 


And sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, 
And sigh’d again. 


Dryden also gave the composer ample opportunity to employ three other 
musical devices; perhaps he saw how Draghi had used all three under un- 
favorable circumstances ten years before. 


The first is vocal polyphony, in which one or two lines may be assigned to voices 
that enter successively and whose sense may survive being thus scrambled. 
Dryden supplied many such lines. “With ravish’d ears The monarch hears,” 
for instance, makes sense, no matter how the two lines are reversed or otherwise 
jumbled. . . . The second device is that of antiphony, by which two lines may be 
hurled back and forth alternately between two groups of singers without distor- 
tion of meaning or poetic effect. Dryden’s lines, “Rich the treasure, Sweet the 
pleasure” . . . fulfil this requirement perfectly. The third device is that of se- 
quence, by which two or more lines may be assigned to similar musical phrases or 


% Beattie, op. cit., p. 152. 
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motives that follow one another in different registers or tonalities. Alexander’s 
Feast abounds in such: “Flush’d with a purple grace, He shows his honest 
face”. . 

In its combination of purely dramatic and poetic with purely musical values, 
Alexander’s Feast thus undoubtedly throws fresh light on Dryden’s genius as an 
artist of the occasion.™ 


Dryden’s notable achievement in his odes for music could not soon 
be forgotten by poets or by students of English verse. In the Pindaric ode 
he substituted for the brilliant intellectuality and grotesque imagery of 
Cowley a smooth but spirited and virile form. He also wrote the first 
significant odes composed expressly for music. Most popular of all Dry- 
den’s poems throughout the neo-classical period were his two musical 
odes. Performed by musicians, quoted by aestheticians and essayists, 
printed in anthologies, translated into Greek and Latin, constantly 
parodied and republished, these odes have never been rivalled in per- 
manent popularity by another of his poems. Of special interest today is 
the fact that they stimulated from neo-classical pens a flood of critical 
comment upon the ode as set to music. 

ROBERT MANSON MYERS 

Yale University 


%3 Ernest Brennecke, Jr., op. cit., p. 35. Iam indebted to Mr. Brennecke’s article for my 
remarks on devices conducive to flexibility in musical odes. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND—CRITIC OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE 


S a critic of French letters, Chateaubriand desired above all to 
inaugurate a new literature which, rejecting the eighteenth century 
of the philosophes, would rejoin the fruitful tradition of the golden age 
that had produced such masters as Bossuet and Racine. His aim was no 
uninspired copying of seventeenth-century forms, but rather the creation 
of fresh masterpieces informed with the Christian, dualistic conception of 
man’s nature which had been disregarded by the anti-religious eighteenth- 
century followers of French classicism. New elements from the national 
and Christian heritage were to be introduced, but the essential was to be 
the revival of what Chateaubriand judged to be the true spirit of the 
grand siécle.* 

In this “littérature nouvelle” which the author of the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme strove for until he came to the bitter conclusion that the younger 
generation had repudiated his program and his leadership to return to a 
new “barbarism,” the French Renaissance was given no part. This was 
because Chateaubriand could not admire and praise—especially in the 
treatise devoted to proving the superiority of the Christian writers of the 
seventeenth century over the irreligious rationalists who followed them— 
a period which he considered to be marred by extraordinary corruption, 
extending even to the monarchy, and by the spirit of libre examen, pro- 
ceeding from the Reformation, which destroyed the simple faith of the 
Middle Ages and heralded the esprit philosophique which was to triumph 
in the openly anti-Christian eighteenth century. 

No definite traces of this attitude can be found in Chateaubriand’s 
writings prior to the Génie du Christianisme, and the attitude is only im- 
plicit in the latter work. But the neglect of the Renaissance in the Génie, 
interpreted in the light of Chateaubriand’s later comments on that age, 
is in itself significant. Such comments as are found in the Génie, moreover, 
dismiss the sixteenth century scornfully as a “‘siécle barbare,”’ incapable 
of producing literary masterpieces, despite some individuals of genius. 
Gothic ‘‘temples,”’ Druids, relics of feudalism and of the wars against 
the infidels, together with all the claptrap introduced into French letters 
by the imitators of Ossian, characterized the period of Henri IV, if we 


1 Chateaubriand’s personal conception of the seventeenth-century masters influenced 
a whole century’s attitude toward these writers. Cf. my article, “Chateaubriand, Revitalizer 
of the French Classics,” Romanic Review, xxx1 (1940), 355-363, and my book on Chateau- 
briand as a Critic of French Literature (Baltimore, 1946). 
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believe the author of the Génie.? This “barbarism” was declining, he 
grants, as the century of Louis XIV began to dawn;’ the nation was 
gradually becoming civilized! The flourishing state of the arts under 
Frangois I** and his successors; the rich flowering of letters with Rabe- 
lais, Calvin, Montaigne, Marot, Ronsard and the Pléiade, Du Bartas, 
Desportes, Régnier, and hosts of others; the brilliance of the age in 
science, geographical explorations, scholarship, and all the other activi- 
ties of those stirring times could not have been unknown to Chateau- 
briand in 1802—they were purposely left in the background in order not 
to weaken the thesis of the Génie. 

Nevertheless in two brief passages of the Génie, Chateaubriand— 
somewhat inconsistently, it must be said—draws upon the Renaissance 
to support his thesis. To refute eighteenth-century claims to the exclusive 
possession of intellectual freedom, he cites Rabelais’s Gargantua, Mon- 
taigne’s Essais, Etienne de la Boétie’s Servitude volontaire, Charron’s 
Sagesse, and Bodin’s République as proof that the sixteenth century en- 
joyed as much freedom of thought and of the press as the age of the 
philosophes.* The other remark touches more closely Chateaubriand’s 
own interests and taste. Presenting his very debatable theory of the ori- 
gin of descriptive poetry, he declares that after beginning with the soli- 
tary church fathers in the desert, the genre passed to the Greek romance 
writers of the Late Empire, then to Boethius, Petrarch, and Ariosto; 
after this, as an Italian genre, it came into France and “fut favorable- 
ment accueillie de Ronsard.’’® This implied praise of Ronsard does not 
mean, however, that Chateaubriand looked on this poet or his school 
with much favor, as the few comments to be found in other writings are 
adverse.® 

Further evidence that Chateaubriand’s characterization of the six- 
teenth century as a “‘siécle barbare’’ was less a result of ignorance than 
of hostility appears in the Voyage a Clermont (1805), for here the writer 


2 Génie du Christianisme, ur partie, livre i, chapitre 5, in CEuvres complétes de Chateau- 
briand (Paris: Ladvocat, 1826-1831), xm, 32-33. All quotations from Chateaubriand’s 
writings in this article are to this edition, except for the Essai sur la littérature anglaise, 


“the Mémoires d’outre-tombe, and the Correspondance générale. 3 Ibid., 33-34. 


 Tbid., m1.iii.5, in Ceuores, xu, 37-38. 5 Ibid., u1.iv.3, in Geuvres, xm, 180. 

® Chateaubriand cited Ronsard on rare occasions, notably in the Mémoires d’outre-tombe 
(Paris: Garnier, n.d.), 1, 413. Marcellus tells us in his Chateaubriand et son temps (Paris: 
Michel Lévy, 1858), p. 71, that the Mémoires d’outre-tombe reflect what Chateaubriand 
called his reading ‘‘A batons rompus,” and that at the time of writing this page he had just 
leafed through the poetry of Ronsard for distraction. But in the Etudes historiques (CEuvres, 
vr, 426-427), Chateaubriand mentions the “‘école artificielle et boursouffiée de Ronsard,”’ 
and in the Essai sur la littérature anglaise, in CEuvres complétes (Paris: Didot, 1843), v, 52, 
he criticizes the poet for his affectation: “Ronsard est A sa maniére une espéce de Shake- 
speare, non par son génie, non par son néologisme grec, mais par le tour forcé de sa phrase.”’ 
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recognizes that in art, at least, and especially in architecture, the period 
from Frangois I* to Louis XIII greatly excelled the age of Louis XIV.’ 
This judgment is repeated in the Etudes historiques (1831), with the ad- 
ditional remark that the Valois were “‘une race lettrée, spirituelle, pro- 
tectrice des arts,” with a true appreciation of such things. 

Moreover, it is in the Etudes historiques that we find, along with several 
eloquent pages portraying the brilliance of the Renaissance, certain ob- 
servations which make explicit Chateaubriand’s hostility toward that 
age—the hostility which largely explains his neglect of the sixteenth 
century in the Génie du Christianisme. The period is characterized as one 
in which society renewed itself, seemingly with a sudden élan but in real- 
ity as the result of the continual effort of civilization to perfect itself. The 
réle of geographical discoveries and of the invention of printing is stressed 
and Frangois I* is hailed as “‘ce pére des lettres” who made the fullest use 
of the latter invention. This cultivated monarch, we are reminded, also 
strengthened by the ordinance of Villers-Cotterets the French language, 
which had just begun to be understood generally throughout the land. 
In this upward surge of a new civilization, we read, the domain of letters 
and arts did not fail to profit, for: “La langue naissante fut écrite avec 
esprit, finesse et naiveté, par la soeur de Francois I*, la reine de Navarre; 
par Frangois I* lui-méme, qui faisoit des vers aussi bien que Marot; 
par Rabelais, Amyot, les deux Marot, et les auteurs de Mémoires.””* The 
study of the classics, of Roman law, and indeed of all branches of knowl- 
edge, was pursued with the greatest ardor, and the arts acquired a per- 
fection ‘‘qu’ils n’ont jamais surpassée depuis en France.’’® 

But for Chateaubriand—and here we can recognize the author of the 
Génie du Christianisme even though our text is the Etudes historiques— 
the age of the Renaissance had two grave defects. In the first place, it 
was morally corrupt, this corruption stemming largely from the court it- 
self; for if the court of Frangois I* was “‘lettrée, galante et militaire,” 
nevertheless it “‘méloit les faits d’armes aux amours” and “Alors com- 
menga le régne de ces favorites qui furent une des calamités de l’ancienne 
monarchie.””° The other defect, even more serious in its consequences, 
since it could not easily be checked, was the Reformation, which led 
insensibly, Chateaubriand, felt, ‘a l’indifférence ou a l’absence compléte 
de foi” because “l’indépendance de l’esprit aboutit 4 deux abimes: le 
doute ou I’incrédulité.”™ The validity of this contention does not concern 
us here; it is significant, however, to see Chateaubriand finding the origin 
of the spirit of libre examen—which he attacked so relentlessly in its 
eighteenth-century manifestations—in the sixteenth-century Protestant 


7 Euvres, vu, 279. 8 Etudes historiques, in Cuvres, v‘**, 393. 
9 Ibid., 250-256. 10 Tbid., 256-257. 1 Tbid., 263. 
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movement, since this largely explains his curious disdain for the Renais- 
sance in the Génie du Christianisme. 

The last comments which Chateaubriand gives us on the Renaissance 
appear in the hastily put together, rather fragmentary Essai sur la litté- 
rature anglaise (1836). Published at the time when enthusiasm for the 
rediscovered age of the Pléiade and of Rabelais was at its height, this 
work fails to give any long or very original or significant tableau of the 
French Renaissance, though it does present that age now in its true light 
as the “printemps de la civilisation nouvelle.’"” In the immediate domain 
of letters—except for the comments on Rabelais which will be analyzed 
below—Chateaubriand merely notes the affectations in style which pre- 
vailed at the court of Elizabeth in England as well as in the works of 
Ronsard and his school in France and even in such compositions as the 
Mémoires of Marguerite de Valois which “‘jargonnent une métaphysique 
sentimentale, qui couvrent assez mal des sensations trés-physiques.””™ 
This observation simply re-echoes the objections which critics from Mal- 
herbe to La Harpe had directed at the sixteenth-century poets and shows 
Chateaubriand to be, in 1836, definitely retardataire in his attitude. And 
in his general appraisal of the French literary renaissance, Chateaubriand 
shows a lamentable failure to appreciate its true greatness when he con- 
cludes that France was the least favored nation in letters during the six- 
teenth century, having only the feeble dramatists Garnier and Hardy 
and such “esprits de moindre vol’ as Amyot, de Thou, Ronsard, and 
Montaigne to match with the illustrious writers to be found in Shake- 
spearian England!" 

If Chateaubriand had done no more than display his hostility toward 
certain aspects of the Renaissance, while at the same time reflecting to 
some slight degree the general evolution of nineteenth-century taste in 
his growing awareness of the literary and artistic merits of the sixteenth 
century, his comments would be of interest only to students of the 
writer’s intellectual biography and would be of slight concern to the stu- 
dent of the French Renaissance or of the history of criticism. By his 
brilliant and original characterization of Rabelais, however, he merits a 
place among those who have played significant rdles in modern critical 
thought. His comments on Montaigne too, though less striking in their 
originality and import, deserve special attention. 

After varying fortunes during the period since his death, by the eight- 
eenth century Rabelais’s fame had been virtually eclipsed because of the 


12 Essai sur la littérature anglaise, p. 63. 3 Tbid., 52-53. 
4 Ibid., 65. This judgment coincided with that of La Harpe in his Lycée, ou cours de 
littérature ancienne et moderne (Paris: Impr. de Crapelet, chez Lefévre, libraire, 1816), rv, 


30-43. 
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progressive narrowing of taste.!> The few philosophes who defended the 
author of Garganiua did so only because they looked upon him as an 
enemy of the Church. Voltaire, in his early days, termed Rabelais a 
“philosophe ivre qui n’écrit que dans le temps de son ivresse’”’* and a 
“bouffon dont on rit tout en le méprisant,’’” adding that, except for a 
few people with “bizarre” taste who pretend to understand and esteem 
his works, ‘“‘la Nation méprise son livre.”"* Later, perhaps because his 
taste had become less narrow but chiefly because he had begun to devote 
hiraself relentlessly to his attacks against the Church, Voltaire modified 
his judgment. Looking on Rabelais now as a precursor in such attacks 
he repented of his overly harsh criticism of Gargantua and admitted that 
the work offered “beaucoup d’agrément.’”® As he writes to Mme du 
Deffand (October 13, 1759): ‘Comme j’ai plus approfondi toutes les 
choses dont il se moque, j’avoue qu’aux bassesses prés, dont il est trop 
rempli, une bonne partie de son livre m’a fait un plaisir extréme.’”° Even 
the “‘bassesses”’ may be excused, he adds, in consideration of the boldness 
of Rabelais’s satire. But Voltaire is still unwilling to put Rabelais among 
the greatest masters, for in another letter to Mme du Deffand (April 12, 
1760) he declares: “‘Rabelais, quand il est bon, est le premier des bons 
bouffons. Il ne faut pas qu’il y ait deux hommes de ce métier dans une 
nation; mais il faut qu’il y en ait un.” 

Marmontel, a few years later, summed up the general eighteenth- 
century attitude pretty well when he observed (echoing Voltaire’s early 
comment) that in reading Rabelais ‘‘on croit voir un philosophe dans 
l’ivresse.’”’* La Harpe, on the other hand, though he did not understand 
Rabelais’s true greatness, was remarkably moderate in his judgment, for 
he concluded his discussion in these prudent terms: “Au fond, il a, parmi 
beaucoup de fatras et d’ordures, des traits, et méme des morceaux pleins 
d’une verve satirique, originale et piquante; et, aprés tout, on ne saurait 
croire qu’un auteur que La Fontaine lisait sans cesse, et dont il a souvent 
profité n’ait été qu’un fou vulgaire.”* During the Revolution, finally, 
partisans of the uprising found in Gargantua, or thought they found, a 
satire on the French monarchy. The violent Ginguené, Chateaubriand’s 
friend and later his implacable literary enemy, even wrote an Essai sur 
Vautorité de Rabelais dans la révolution in which he presented Rabelais to 


% Cf. Pierre Villey, Rabelais et Marot (Paris: Champion, 1923), pp. 334-335. 

16 Cited by Raymond Naves, Le Gott de Voltaire (Paris: Garnier, 1938), p. 346. 

17 Cited by Villey, op. cit., p. 335. 18 Thid., p. 335. 19 [bid., p. 335. 
20 Cited by Naves, op. cit., p. 346. 21 Tbid., pp. 346-347. 

2 Eléments de littérature (Paris: Verdiére, 1825), 1, 525. 

%3 Lycée, ou cours de littérature ancienne et moderne, Iv, 43-44. 
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his readers as a man of 1789 or, in Pierre Villey’s phrase, as ‘‘une sorte de 
prophéte méconnu.””* 

Chateaubriand’s first mention of Rabelais, in the Essai sur les révolu- 
tions, reflects the attitude of the philosophes and the revolutionaries to- 
ward the author of Gargantua, for it singles out the novelty and daring of 
his religious and political views.* Five years later the critic’s point of 
view is the same, since in the Génie du Christianisme he cites Rabelais’s 
work, along with several other sixteenth-century books, as proof that 
“ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui seulement qu’on ose tout examiner.’ 

Not until the Essai sur la littérature anglaise, published during the 
heyday of Romanticism, does Chateaubriand develop more fully in print 
his ideas about Rabelais, though it is apparent that during the period of 
more than three decades between the Génie and this work he consider- 
ably deepened his knowledge of Gargantua et Pantagruel. At any rate he 
now devotes himself with notable enthusiasm to a discussion of Rabelais, 
showing a far better understanding of the man and his writings than be- 
fore and even suggesting an exaggerated idea of his rdle in literary his- 
tory. To this great Renaissance figure he applies one of the favorite con- 
ceptions of the Romantic school, the notion that the whole history of 
human thought is summed up in a few supreme ‘‘génies-méres”’ who have 
given birth and sustenance to all the rest. Besides Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare, the critic affirms, this elect company includes the author of 
Gargantua, for Rabelais created French literature and one must recognize 
Montaigne, Moliére, and La Fontaine as his descendants.”” 

The gulf separating this conception from the eighteenth-century atti- 
tude and from Chateaubriand’s own early attitude appears all the more 
profound in the critic’s discussion of the significance of these “génies- 
méres.” In terms suggestive of Michelet and Hugo he excuses their faults 
and insists upon their tremendous fecundity: “On renie souvent ces 
maitres suprémes; on se révolte contre eux; on compte leurs défauts; on 
les accuse d’ennui, de longueur, de bizarrerie, de mauvais goit, en les 
volant et en se parant de leurs dépouilles; mais on se débat en vain sous 
leur joug. Tout tient de leurs couleurs; partout s’impriment leurs traces; 
ils inventent des mots et des noms qui vont grossir le vocabulaire 
général des peuples; leurs expressions deviennent proverbes, leurs per- 
sonnages fictifs se changent en personnages réels, lesquels ont hoirs et 


* Villey, op. cit., p. 335. % Essai sur les révolutions, in Cuvres, 11, 325. 

* Génie, 111,iii,4, in C2uvres, xu1, 37-38. The other works mentioned are La Boétie, 
Traité de la servitude volontaire; Montaigne, Essais; Charron, Traité de la sagesse; Bodin 
République, and the writings in favor of the Ligue. 

27 Essai sur la littérature anglaise, p. 69. 
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lignée. Ils ouvrent des horizons d’ou jaillissent des faisceaux de lumiére; 
ils sément des idées, germes de mille autres; ils fournissent des imagina- 
tions, des sujets, des styles 4 tous les arts; leurs oeuvres sont les mines ou 
les entrailles de l’esprit humain.”’ Such men of genius are without peers, 
Chateaubriand continues, for their “immensité,” their variety, their 
force; their originality causes them to win instant recognition as the great 
archetypes of the different species of intelligence and talent. Moreover, 
since these masters belong, so to speak, to a primitive age of tremendous 
creative power, they should not be judged according to the narrow, more 
refined standards of a later period; we should not imitate Ham by laugh- 
ing at the nakedness of the “unique et solitaire nautonnier de |’abime”’ 
but should rather respect “ce navigateur diluvien qui recommenga la 
création aprés |’épuisement des cataractes du ciel” and, like dutiful sons, 
with our father’s blessing, cover him decently with our mantle.*® 

This verbose and high-flown characterization of Rabelais and the other 
“‘génies-méres’’ incorporates the chief elements of the Romantic concep- 
tion of these figures; Michelet, Hugo, Balzac, and a host of others do little 
but play variations upon this theme. It shows that Chateaubriand’s 
allegiance to the French classics, sincere as it was, was not so exclusive as 
to prevent him from admiring qualities which were the antithesis of those 
characterizing the masterpieces of the seventeenth century. Indeed, in 
spite of the violent attack on the “excesses” of the Romantic school 
which Chateaubriand makes in the Essai sur la littérature anglaise, there 
appears to be a marked influence of Hugo and Michelet not only upon 
the general conception of Rabelais expressed in this passage but upon the 
style as well.”® 


%8 Tbid., p. 69. 

29 The relationship to Michelet is not entirely clear because the date of composition of 
this passage is not known with certainty. It appears again in the Mémoires d’ outre-tombe 
(Paris: Garnier, n.d., 11, 192—193) in a section which Chateaubriand tells us was written in 
1822 and revised in 1845, but the nature of the passage and the style make it appear to 
have been written later than 1822. It is likely that it was written for the Essai sur la lit- 
térature anglaise in 1836 and then inserted in the Mémoires d’outre-tombe. Thus Michelet— 
one of Chateaubriand’s own disciples, in a sense, since Les Martyrs had given rise to the 
new history—may have inspired the older writer and influenced his style. Michelet’s early 
works—the Précis de l'histoire moderne (1827) and the Précis de l'histoire de France jusqu’d 
la révolution (1833), as well as the first volumes of the Histoire de France (which began to 
appear in 1833, though the eloquent volumes on the Renaissance were not published until 
1855-1856)—probably had some influence upon Chateaubriand’s style, at least. Even his 
general conception of Rabelais may have been influenced by Michelet’s lectures, for, as 
Villey reminds us (of. cit., p. 336): “Dés 1834 Michelet le présente aux éléves de l’Ecole 
Normale tel qu’il le montrera un quart de siécle plus tard dans son histoire de France 
(1857): il est ‘’Homére des Valois,’ ‘aussi grand que Shakespeare moins le cété gracieux.’ 


>,” 


‘Aristophane et Rabelais’ sont les ‘deux choses gigantesques de la litérature’. 
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Nor is this the only significant discussion of Rabelais to be found in the 
Essai sur la littérature anglaise. Jacques Boulenger, studying the fortune 
of Gargantua, makes much of the following remark from Chateaubriand’s 
critical essay: “Ces reproches [against the Church] perpétués de siécle 
en siecle, furent reproduits par Erasme et Rabelais. Tout le monde aper- 
cevoit ces vices qu’un pouvoir longtemps sans contrdle et la grossiéreté 
du moyen-4ge introduisirent dans |’Eglise.’’*° For Boulenger this proves 
that Chateaubriand was not one of the critics who made a Protestant of 
Rabelais but that he placed him among the indifferent or the free-think- 
ers—vastly to be preferred, in the eyes of the Church of Rome, to the 
out-and-out heretics.*' But in his zeal to refute the opinion that Rabelais 
had Protestant leanings, Boulenger seems to read more into this brief 
text than is permissible or even, in the light of its context, to twist its 
meaning around, for the next paragraph begins, significantly: ‘“‘Ainsi, 
lorsque Luther parut, la réformation étoit dans tous les esprits; il cueillit 
un fruit mar et prés de tomber.’’” At any rate, Chateaubriand’s comment 
shows that he believed Rabelais to have recognized and pointed out the 
abuses that had entered the Church, whether he felt that reform should 
come from within or from without. 

One other passage of the Essai sur la littérature anglaise must be cited, 
since it is perhaps Chateaubriand’s most acute judgment upon the author 
of Gargantua. Starting with a refutation of Voltaire’s comparison of 
Rabelais and Swift, the critic in a few lines appreciates Rabelais’s satire, 
his philosophy, and his art. Chateaubriand believes that A Tole of a Tub 
and Gulliver’s Travels are but pale copies of Gargantua. The centuries in 
which the two writers lived were enough to make a tremendous difference 
between the writings of Rabelais and those of Swift, the critic adds, show- 
ing his belief that literature is a reflection of society as well as a feeling 
for historical perspective which was not yet the rule. Voltaire, he con- 
cludes, revealed a complete inability to understand the true merit of the 
creator of Gargantua; he could appreciate Rabelais’s impieties and his 
jests, perhaps, but “la profonde satire de la société et de l’homme, la 
haute philosophie, le grand style du curé de Meudon, lui échappoient.’’* 

This penetrating judgment, which present-day seiziémistes would sup- 
plement but not reject, shows the progress Chateaubriand had made in 
his knowledge and understanding of Rabelais during his long career. In 
the Essai sur les révolutions and the Génie du Christianisme he had simply 
accepted the eighteenth-century and the revolutionary conception of the 
great writer, showing but little interest in the man or his work. More 


3° Cf. Jacques Boulenger, “Rabelais a travers les Ages,”’ Revue des livres anciens, 0 
(1917), 34. 3 [bid. 
% Essai sur la littérature anglaise, p. 32. 3% Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
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than three decades later, however, his discussion in the Essai sur la 
littérature anglaise shows that the Romantics’ rehabilitation of the Ren- 
aissance and its leading figures had not left the old ‘“‘sachem” untouched. 
Without subscribing fully to his young contemporaries’ enthusiasm for 
the sixteenth century—indeed, he condemns this enthusiasm which he 
thinks his faithless disciples have carried too far— Chateaubriand seems 
to have made an exception for Rabelais. Thus it comes about that, even 
though his reputation must rest upon the brief comments taken up here, 
the author of the Essai sur la littérature anglaise stands in 1836 as perhaps 
the most discerning critic of Rabelais who had yet appeared. 

No such flattering affirmation can be made about Chateaubriand as a 
critic of the great prose master of the second half of the sixteenth century; 
yet his observations on Montaigne are of considerable interest. Mr. 
Frame has shown in a recent study that, whereas during the first two 
centuries after his death Montaigne’s popularity and influence were due 
chiefly to his ideas, in the Romantic period the new interest in individual 
personality and the acceptance of autobiography as a genre made his 
personality and his self-portrayal popular.** Moreover, Mr. Frame tells 
us: ‘The attitude toward his thought and style is in transition from the 
view of him as a brilliant but naive and inconsistent thinker toward that 
of a profound sage, and from that of a bold and energetic but disorderly 
and incorrect writer toward that of a colorful and capricious master of 
style.”*> Chateaubriand by no means played a leading réle in this new 
appreciation of Montaigne, but in his writings he touches upon most of 
the points which were coming into new prominence. His comments are 
significant, moreover, for the light they throw upon the critic himself. 

Numerous mentions of Montaigne as well as citations from the Essais 
and Journal de voyage appear in Chateaubriand’s works from the Essai 
sur les révolutions to the Mémoires d’outre-tombe. At first the critic seems 
mindful only of Montaigne the free-thinker, braving censorship to exam- 
ine any question—political, religious, or social—that interests him.* To- 
ward the personal revelations he is indifferent or quite unsympathetic, 
declaring that in his “confessions” Montaigne “‘s’est moqué de la bonne 
foi de son lecteur.’’ Here, obviously, the critic’s judgment is colored by 
the thesis of the Génie du Christianisme, for he concludes that among 


* Donald M. Frame, Montaigne en France, 1812-1852 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940). 

3% Tbid., p. 230. 

% Cf. Essai sur les révolutions, in CEuvres, 1, 325. Cf. also Correspondance générale de 
Chateaubriand (Paris: Champion, 1912-1924), 1, 50; also Génie, 11, iii, 4, in CEwores, xm, 
37-38. 
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works of this type only Saint Augustine’s Confessions show that deep 
Christian insight into character that teaches one to know man as he 
really is.*” 

During the two decades following the publication of the Génie, Cha- 
teaubriand deepened his acquaintance with both the Essais and the 
Journal de voyage, and it may be noted that the Essais were one of the 
three sixteenth-century literary works mentioned in the sale catalogue of 
his library in 1817.** From the Essais Chateaubriand cites at length in an 
article of 1820 to show Montaigne and the “tours imprévus” of his style 
and to prove that the source of Rousseau’s Discours sur l’inégalité lies 
in Montaigne’s chapter on cannibals.*® The following year, during his 
sojourn in London as French ambassador, Chateaubriand turns to 
Montaigne frequently in his reading, though Marcellus perhaps exag- 
gerates slightly in asserting that the Essais were among his master’s 
favorite books.*® In reality he still looked upon Montaigne, without in- 
dulgence, as a sceptic or free-thinker and was not very susceptible to the 
essayist’s nonchalant charm. This unsympathetic attitude appears in 
the notes added in 1826 to refute parts of the youthful Essai sur les 
révolutions, for the mature writer characterizes a certain provocative 
phrase in his original text as a “‘boutade empruntée au doute de Mon- 
taigne, ou a |’humeur de Rousseau.””*! 

Chateaubriand’s 1828-1829 sojourn in Rome gives rise, in the Mé- 
moires d’outre-tombe, to several of his most revealing comments on Mon- 
taigne. These passages, suggested of course by Montaigne’s journal of 
the Italian journey which he had undertaken in 1580-1581, are not crit- 
ical judgments on the essayist’s works, for the most part, but they have 
significance as bits of literary history and they help to make clear Cha- 
teaubriand’s attitude toward Montaigne the man. 

With his absorbing interest in travel books, Chateaubriand seems to 
have turned frequently to Montaigne’s Journal de voyage. Thus a certain 
house near the Tiber reminds him of Montaigne’s journey and of the 
traveller’s unsympathetic attitude toward Tasso, whom he had visited in 
Ferrara. Since the author of the prose epic Les Martyrs had admired 


37 Génie, m11.iii.4, in CEuvres, xm, 61. Frame (op. cit., p. 79) exaggerates in placing 
Chateaubriand among those who made Montaigne a “Catholic apologist’”’ merely because: 
“In his Défense du Génie du Christianisme Chateaubriand quotes from Montaigne’s defense 
of Sebond’s book, which he compares with his own.” 

38 In an edition published in London in 1771, with the Coste notes. The other two works 
were those of Amyot and Brantéme. 

39 Cf. Mélanges littéraires, in CEuvres, xx1, 408-409. 

© Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son temps, p. 98. 

| Essai sur les révolutions, in Ciuvres, 1, 39, note A. 
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Tasso and the Gerusalemme liberata from childhood,* he can scarcely for- 
give Montaigne for his callous lack of feeling in regard to the sufferings 
of the poor, mad Italian poet. 

Deeply under the spell of Rome, Chateaubriand reproaches Montaigne, 
somewhat unjustly, for his lack of artistic appreciation, his indifference 
to sensory impressions, and his prosaic terms of comparison. Unlike Rabe- 
lais, he notes, Montaigne admitted that “il n’a presque oui de cloches 4 
Rome et beaucoup moins que dans un village de France.”’** Montaigne did 
remark that there were roses and artichokes in Rome during mid- 
March,* but in the realm of art he was much less observant. In his eyes, 
according to Chateaubriand, Roman churches were bare, without statues 
of the saints, without paintings, and on the whole less richly adorned 
than French churches, in spite of the artistic treasures that fill the shrines 
of the Eternal City. Even Saint Peter’s fails to impress Montaigne with 
its magnificence“ and in the midst of so many masterpieces, Chateau- 
briand insists, the essayist remained indifferent, not mentioning in his 
works either Michelangelo, who had died less than two decades before 
his visit, or Raphael.‘? Perhaps worst of all, in Chateaubriand’s eyes, was 
Montaigne’s general conception of the appearance of Rome and its ves- 
tiges of the past; when the naive Michel observes that the old buildings 
reminded him of “‘less nids que les moineaux et les cornilles vont suspen- 
dant en France aux voites et parois des églises” our critic can scarcely con- 
tain himself.** 

This attack on Montaigne for his lack of artistic appreciation is not 
entirely justified, of course, because Chateaubriand makes no attempt to 
understand the essayist’s main preoccupation or to consider his travel 
notes in historical perspective. As Mlle. Noli points out, even though 
Montaigne is mainly interested in human psychology, he makes several 
acute comments on the great Italian churches and monuments and, con- 
trary to Chateaubriand’s assertion, mentions “‘de trés belles statues ex- 
cellentes de l’ouvrage de Michel Ange.’’*® And it is well to remember that 


“ For a full discussion of Chateaubriand’s own attitude toward Tasso, see Chandler B. 
Beall, Chateaubriand et le Tasse (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934). 

& Mémoires d’outre-tombe, v, 39, and v1, 283-84. Cf. also Montaigne, Journal de voyage 
(Paris: Les CEuvres Représentatives, 1932), p. 155, and Essais (Paris: Alcan, 1930-1931), 
11, 318-319, 

“ Mémoires d’outre-tombe, v, 37-38. 

“5 Cf. Journal de voyage, p. 183. 

 Tbid., pp. 179-180. 

“7 Mémoires d’ outre-tombe, v, 37. 

48 Tbid., v, 37-38. Cf. Journal de voyage, p. 166. 

4° Cf. Mlle Noli, Les Romantiques francais et I’ Italie (Dijon: Imprimerie Bernigaud et 
Privat, 1928), pp. 11-12. 
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if we, as moderns, are surprised by the absence of aesthetic concern in 
the Journal de voyage, Montaigne’s contemporaries, if they had had the 
opportunity of reading this book, would not have been disturbed by this 
lack. 

Chateaubriand recognized, moreover, that in spite of this absence of 
artistic sensitivity, Montaigne was endowed with imagination. But this 
faculty was not sufficiently developed for him to perceive the true charm 
of the Roman countryside. Chateaubriand, though forced to admit that 
the majority of ancient and modern travellers had seen in this landscape 
only what they term its “horreur” and “nudité,”® was all the more struck 
by Montaigne’s inability to appreciate its peculiar beauty and grandeur 
because he himself had written an eloquent ‘Lettre sur la campagne 
romaine,”’ addressed to Fontanes and published in the Mercure de France 
on March 3, 1804—a text that, through its splendid descriptions, intro- 
duced Italy to Mme de Staél and played a part in the exotisme italien of 
the Romantic school.” But Montaigne was not always blind to natural 
beauty, Chateaubriand recognizes, and sometimes he even hit upon an 
extraordinarily effective phrase to convey his impressions. Thus in speak- 
ing of the Tyrol, we are told, the author of the Journal de voyage shows 
his ‘‘vivacité ordinaire d’imagination” by describing the mountainous 
region as “une robe que nous ne voyons que plissée, mais qui, si elle 
étoit espandue, seroit un fort grand pays.’ 

One further reference to the author of the Essais, in the Mémoires 
d@’ outre-tombe, suggests what seems to be almost an affectionate regard for 
Montaigne the man or at least a certain bond of sympathy with him. 
Visiting Cauterets in 1829, Chateaubriand meets Léonie de Villeneuve, a 
charming young woman who, attracted by his fame, had been corre- 
sponding with him since November 1827, although the two had never 
seen each otber. The aging René, his emotions stirred by the ‘‘Occita- 
nienne,” recalls a phrase from the Essais, but only to cast it aside regret- 
fully: “J’étais loin de me dire ce que disait Montaigne: ‘L’amour me 
rendroit la vigilance, la sobriété, la grace, le soin de ma personne... . ’ 
Mon pauvre Michel, tu dis des choses charmantes, mais a notre Age, 
vois-tu, l’amour ne nous rend pas ce que tu supposes ici. Nous n’avons 
qu’une chose a faire: c’est de nous mettre franchement de cété.’” 


6° Cf. Pierre Villey, Les “Essais’’ de Montaigne (Paris: Malfére, 1932), p. 87. 

5! Mémoires d’ outre-tombe, v, 57. Cf. Journal de voyage, p. 155. 

82 Mémoires d’outre-tombe, v, 57. 

58 For the text of this description, see Correspondance générale, 1, 154-157, and on its 
literary interest, see Pierre Jourda, L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateau- 
briand (Paris: Boivin, 1938), pp. 92-94. 

5 Mémoires d’ outre-tombe, v1, 333. Cf. Journal de voyage, p. 127. 

% Mémoires d’outre-tombe, v, 238. 
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We may conclude that Chateaubriand, something of a “specialist”’ in 
travel books, read Montaigne chiefly for his travel accounts and with the 
unavowed preoccupation of showing his own superiority as a traveller 
over the author of the Journal de voyage. He shows some feeling for Mon- 
taigne’s style and occasionally an interest in the man, though more often 
his attitude toward the personal revelations of the Essais is unsympa- 
thetic. Moreover, he seems unaware of, or at any rate not interested in, 
Montaigne the moraliste. He fails, accordingly, to understand and ap- 
preciate the threefold significance—ideas, personality, and style—of 
the “real’’ Montaigne. This failure is readily understandable, however, 
since the philosophy of the Essais and the personality of their author were 
not such as to strike any responsive chords in the heart of the creator of 
the Génie du Christianisme. 

By and large, it must be admitted, Chateaubriand’s treatment of the 
French Renaissance—with the remarkable exception of his characteriza- 
tion of Rabelais—is not of great intrinsic value. It is, however, of signi- 
ficance with respect to the writer’s own intellectual and literary bio- 
graphy and it throws a certain light upon an important period in the 
history of French criticism. Chateaubriand’s strange scorn of the first 
great period in modern culture was mainly the result of his conviction 
that the age was marred by moral and political corruption and by the 
beginnings of that spirit of libre examen which—after a lull during the 
seventeenth century—was to have such baleful consequences in the 
eighteenth century of the philosophes. His neglect of the Renaissance in 
the Génie du Christianisme corresponded also to the general indifference 
of his own age toward that period, and it was moreover in perfect accord 
with the attitude of his beloved seventeenth century, whose critics had 
begun their activity by treating the writers of the previous epoch so 
severely that they were not to be fully rehabilitated for two centuries to 
come. This rehabilitation of Renaissance letters came while the author 
of the Génie was still living, however, so that one might expect his later 
comments to be touched by that surge of enthusiasm for the sixteenth- 
century poets and prose writers that characterized the heyday of the 
Romantic period. This rediscovery of a brilliant age did influence Cha- 
teaubriand, unconsciously perhaps, to give a more vivid portrayal of the 
civilization of the French Renaissance and it doubtless contributed the 
Romantic coloring that has been noted in his conception o Rabelais. It 
did not overcome his fundamental hostility, however, and in another re- 
spect its influence was negative because it caused the disillusioned old 
leader to react against the sixteenth century merely because that period 
enjoyed the enthusiastic acclaim of the militant new school. Until the 
Romantic period Chateaubriand had been in the same position as his 
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contemporaries in his lack of appreciation of the Renaissance (though 
not all his contemporaries shared his hostility on ideological grounds); 
but from 1830 until his death in 1848 he appeared as something of a 
retardataire in this respect. This fact is explained by his feeling that any 
concessions in regard to what he looked upon as the stylistic extrava- 
gances of the Renaissance authors—who were admired by the Romantics 
at the expense of the French seventeenth-century masters—would have 
constituted a betrayal of his own literary and religious doctrines and 
would have seemed a way of giving tacit endorsement to the ‘‘excesses”’ 
of the Romantic school. 
CaRLos LYNES, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania 








XXVI 
FAUST UND DIE NATUR 


Dem Herrlichsten, was auch der Geist empfangen, 
Drangt immer fremd und fremder Stoff sich an. 
(Faust, v.634/35) 


Gebilde, strebsam, Gétter zu erreichen, 
Und doch verdammt, sich immer selbst zu gleichen. 
(Nereus, v.8096/97) 


VORBEMERKUNG 


N CH dem oberflichlichen Leser muf es aufgefallen sein, daf Faust 
an entscheidenden Wendepunkten seines Lebens die Flucht in die 
Natur ergreift, um in ernster Zwiesprache mit ihr iiber sich selbst, sein 
Wollen und Tun klar zu werden. Ist doch die Natur fiir Faust wie fiir 
Goethe selbst ein geheimnisvoll lebendiges Wesen, das er wie ein Lie- 
bender in immer neuen Formen umwirbt. Im Gegensatz aber zur mensch- 
lichen Geliebten, welche die Schwichen des Mannes nur allzu gern 
iibersieht, ist die Natur eine strenge Géttin, die alle seine Gebrechen 
schonungslos aufdeckt und jeden Versuch, sich ihrer Wahrheitsforderung 
zu entziehen, unbarmherzig bestraft. Der Mensch, der bei ihr Rat und 
Hilfe sucht, mu sich also bewuft sein, daf er eine richterliche Instanz 
anruft, gegen deren Urteilsspruch es keine irdische Berufung gibt. Die 
Bereitschaft, sich diesem Urteil zu unterwerfen und sein Leben in dessen 
Sinn auszurichten, ist dann der Gradmesser seines menschlichen Wertes, 
seiner reinen Menschlichkeit. 

Es ist nicht die Absicht dieser Arbeit zu untersuchen, inwieweit sich 
Goethes wissenschaftliche Beschaftigung mit der Natur und die darauf 
gegriindete Naturphilosophie in der Faustdichtung niedergeschlagen ha- 
ben.! Auch Fausts unzihlige dichterische Gestaltungen der ihn gerade 
umgebenden Natur, die entweder rein kiinstlerischer Einfiihlungs- und 
Formfreude entspringen oder dem symbolisierenden Bestreben nach Ver- 
anschaulichung von Gedanken, Stimmungen und Absichten, sollen hier 
nicht zum Gegenstand der Betrachtung gemacht werden. Uns kommt 
es lediglich darauf an, Fausts Stellung zur Natur in den erwiahnten ent- 
scheidenden Wendepunkten genauer zu priifen, der Wirkung dieses Ver- 
haltens auf sein Handeln nachzuspiiren und aus beiden Verhaltungsweisen 
dann Riickschliisse auf seinen Charakter und sein Schicksal zu ziehen, 


Vs. hieriiber: G. W. Hertz, Goethes Natur philosophie im Faust (Berlin, 1913) und dessel- 
ben Verfassers Natur und Geist in Goethes Faust (Frankfurt a.M., 1931).—Die Zitate aus 
dem Werk selbst sind der Ausgabe von Robert Petsch in Meyers Klassiker-Ausgaben, 
zweite Ausgabe, Bibliographisches Institut (Leipzig, 1925), entnommen. Aus der endlosen 
Literatur wird nur das angefiihrt, worauf hier unmittelbar Bezug genommen wurde. 
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die vielleicht dazu anregen mégen, das in den letzten Jahren wieder so 
lebhaft aufgeriihrte Faustproblem einer erneuten Priifung zu unterzie- 
hen. 

In der Bestimmung dieser Wendepunkte halten wir uns an das erste 
Paralipomenon,? das allgemein als Goethes wohlerwogener Plan zur gan- 
zen Faustdichtung anerkannt wird und in dem der Dichter die Haupt- 
stufen der Handlung mit wuchtigen Strichen umreifit. Auf Grund dieses 
Schemas glaubt H. Rickert* in seinem streng logisch aufgebauten Faust- 
buch vier Entwicklungsstufen‘ in Fausts Leben annehmen zu sollen, die 
er als die naturalistisch-pantheistisch-sensualistische (1. Teil), die 
isthetische (11. Teil, Akte 1, 2, 3), die sozial-ethische (1. Teil, Akte 4 und 
5 bis zur Grablegung) und die religiése, auch erotische genannt (Schlué 
des 5. Aktes), bezeichnet. Wir schlieSen uns Rickert in der Bestimmung 
der drei letzten Perioden an, teilen aber seine erste, deren mehrfache 
Benennungen sich innerlich widersprechen, in zwei verschiedene Stufen 
ein, nimlich die mystisch-pantheistische (bis zum Hexentrank) und die 
sensualistisch-erotische (Gretchentragédie). So kommen wir zu einem 
fiinfstufigen Entwicklungsverlauf, der uns durch das Paraiipomenon 
selbst nahegelegt wird, wenn wir den ohnehin nicht ausgefiihrten “‘Epilog 
im Chaos auf dem Weg zur Hille” durch den vorhandenen Schluf, den 
wir als “Epilog im Himmel” bezeichnen kénnen, ersetzen. 


DIE MYSTISCH-PANTHEISTISCHE STUFE 


Die erste Flucht Fausts in die Natur ist nur ein wehmiitiger Wunsch- 
flug, unternommen vom dumpfen Mauerloch seiner Studierstube, in der 
er wieder, wie so oft, iiber verstaubten Biichern und Pergamenten briitet. 
Sie geschieht in der Nacht iiberschriebenen Eingangsszene. Enttiuscht 
wie die Melencolia auf Meister Diirers gleichnamigem Bild, stellt Faust 
auf einen Augenblick alles Denken ein und starrt ins Ungewisse der 
Nacht, aus der ihm der Mond wie ein “‘triibseliger Freund” entgegen- 
winkt. Das Licht des Mondes iibt magische Wirkung. Es lockt seine 
Seele auf “‘Bergeshéhen,” in “‘Bergeshéhlen”’ und lat sie mit Geistern, 
denen sie sich zugesellt, kosmische Wonnen geniefien. 


? Bei Petsch, S. 563. Hauptstellen: 1. Ideales Streben nach Einwirken und Einfiihlen in 
die ganze Natur (mystisch-pantheistisch); 1. Lebensgenuf der Person von aussen ges 
(ucht oder gesehen?), 1. Teil (sensualistisch-erotisch); 11. Tatengenuf} nach aufen und 
Genu mit Bewuftsein. Schénheit; zweiter Teil (asthetisch); tv. Schépfungsgenuf von 
innen (sozial-ethisch); v. Epilog im Chaos auf dem Weg zur Hille (religiés). Klammerbe- 
merkungen vom Verfasser. 

3H. Rickert, Goethes Faust. Die dramatische Einheit der Dichtung (Tiibingen, 1932), 
Schlu&kapitel: Faust und Goethe, 531-537. 

* So auch: A. Frederking, “Das I. Faustparalipomenon und Fausts innere Entwicklung.” 
Euphorion, xxt (1915), 182-203. 
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Die Geister,’ an die Faust sich hier wendet, sind weder die Seelen 
Verstorbener aus dem Ossianischen, noch dimonische Wesen aus dem 
Swedenborgischen Bereich.* Es sind dichterische Symbole fiir heilsame 
Naturkrifte iiberhaupt, und der Wunsch, sich ihnen in einem einzigen 
Hochschwung des Gefiihls zu verbinden, entspringt der Verzweiflung 
iiber das vergebliche Bemiihen des Denkens, das Ich ganymedisch zur 
ganzen Welt auszuweiten. Das ersehnte “‘Ende der Pein’ erwartet Faust 
also nicht vom Tod, sondern von einer wunschmifig iibersteigerten Ex- 
istenzform, die sich natiirlich als physische Unméglichkeit erweisen muf. 
Ob diese Sucht nach dem Unmiglichen nur ein voriibergehendeg patho- 
logischer Zustand ist, oder ob sie in Fausts Wesen begriindet liegt, laBt 
sich hier noch nicht erkennen. Eines aber erhellt aus diesem ersten 
Zusammentreffen Fausts mit der Natur: Faust ist Stimmungsmensch, 
der offenbar von einem Extrem ins andere stiirzt, in dem zwei Seelen, 
eine kontemplativ-denkerische und eine dynamisch-willensmafige, sich 
befehden, ohne daf allerdings jetzt schon klar wiirde, in welchem Stir- 
keverhiltnis sie zu einander stehen. 

Auf dieser ersten Stufe seiner iuSerst behutsamen Charakterisierungs- 
kunst begniigt sich Goethe damit, uns die schon von Mephistopheles im 
Prolog verratene Zweiseeligkeit Fausts in ihrer allgemeinsten Form von 
Faust selbst bestatigen zu lassen. Einen Schritt weiter fiihrt das zweite 
Zusammentreffen Fausts mit der Natur, die Vision des Makrokosmos 
und die Erscheinung des Erdgeistes. 

Es ist zu beachten, da es auch hier noch nicht zu einer wirklichen 
Beriihrung kommt. Faust ist noch immer in der Studierstube. Es ist im- 
mer noch Nacht, und wenn nun der Makrokosmos vor seinem geistigen, 
der Erdgeist vor seinem leiblichen Auge erscheint, so erhebt sich die 
Frage, ob diese beiden Geister vielleicht von Faust durch einen Akt 
damonischer Magie heranbeschworen werden. Die mafgeblichsten Faust- 
erklarer, unter ihnen wieder besonders H. Baumgart, K. Fischer, 
G. Witkowski, R. Petsch, A. Bartscherer, E. Traumann und R. Griitz- 
macher, lehnen die Annahme dimonischer Magie eindeutig ab,’ wahrend 


5 Ueber die Geisterwelt im allgemeinen und ihre Funktion im Drama vgl.: R. Petsch, 
“Die Geisterwelt in Goethes Faust.” Jahrbuch des freien deutschen Hochstifts (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1927), 145-173. " 

6 Auf Ossian weisen besonders hin: G. Witkowski, Goethes Faust. 7. Auflage (Leipzig, 
1923), 1, 204; E. Traumann, Goethes Faust. Nach Entstehung und Inhalt erklart. 2 Bde., 
(Miinchen, 1919), 1, 218; vgl. dazu auch: Werthers Brief vom 12. Oktober.—M. Morris, 
“Swedenborg im Faust.’”’ Goethe Studien, 2. Aufl. (Berlin, 1902), 1, 13-41. Morris fiihrt als 
Hauptquelle der gesamten Geisterwelt im Faust Swedenborgs Hauptwerk Arcana Coelestia, 
1749 ff., an; F. Melzer, Goethes Faust. Eine evangelische Auslegung (Berlin, 1932) spricht 
vorsichtiger von “nordischer Stimmung,’’ 39. 

7H. Baumgart, Goethes Faust als einheitliche Dichtung erléutert (Konigsberg, 1893), » 
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H. Rickert und W. Béhn, trotz sonst bewihrter Scharfsichtigkeit, eine 
klare Stellung zu dieser Frage vermissen lassen.* Neuere Erklirer, wie L. 
Straub, J. Bab, Exp. Schmidt und H. Hefele schweigen sich aus.® Fiir uns 
besteht kein Zweifel, da es sich weder beim Makrokosmos noch beim 
Erdgeist um eine dimonische Beschwérung handelt. Wire dies der Fall, 
so miiSte sich Faust streng an die dafiir vorgeschriebenen Zeichen, Gesten 
und Formeln halten.’® Das tut er aber nicht. Die Makrokosmosvision ist 
nur die hochpoetische Ausdeutung des im magischen Buch vorgefundenen 
Zeichens, und der Erdgeist, dessen Zeichen Faust bei Umwendung des 
Blattes “geheimnisvoll” ausspricht, ist die kosmische Erhéhung vo. 
Fausts dynamischem Selbst. Kuno Fischer hat recht: “Die Magie des 
Goetheschen Faust hat (wir fiigen hinzu: hier) nichts mit der Halle ge- 
mein: es ist die Zauberkraft des Genies, die Macht tiefster Naturemp- 
findung, unmittelbarer Naturoffenbarung’’”" oder, wie Traumann es aus- 
driickt, ‘‘die natiirliche Macht des Genies,”’ die allerdings ‘“‘wie ein Da- 
mon” wirkt.” 

Diese Magie offenbart sich auf doppelte Weise: als Betrachtung erfaft 
sie mit einem einzigen Geistblick das harmonische Gefiige der ganzen 
Welt, als schépferischer Drang unterwirft sie die Welt dem Willen und 
formt sie wie Prometheus nach selbsteigenem Bild. Es ist daher miifig, 
der literar-geschichtlichen Herkunft dieser natiirlichen Magie nachzu- 
fahnden. Goethe, dessen offenes Weltauge so heiter-klar auf den Dingen 
ruhte, daf} es sie alle sub quadem specie aeternitatis wahrnahm, trigt sie 
a priori in sich. Wenn er sie bei Paracelsus unter demselben Namen," 
bei Spinoza als scientia intuitiva wiederfand," so hat dieser Fund gewif 
seine Anlage bestirkt, aber nicht geschaffen. Aus demselben Grund ist es 
auch fruchtlos, die einzelnen Teile, aus denen Makrokosmos und Erdgeist 
“zusammengesetzt” sind, aus dem Gesamtbild herauszuschilen und sie 
dann auf eine gemeinsame Grundquelle zuriickzufiihren, aus der Goethe 





196-209; K. Fischer, Goethes Faust. 7. Aufl. (Heidelberg, 1913), 4 Bde.; 11, 193; G. Witkow- 
ski, a.a.O., 261; R. Petsch, a.a.O., 638; A. Bartscherer, Paracelsus, Paracelsisten und Goethes 
Faust. Eine Quellenstudie (Dortmund, 1911), I. Kapitel; “Die Magie in Goethes Faust.” 
7-61; E. Traumann, a.a.O., 217; R. H. Griitzmacher, Goethes Faust. Ein deutscher M ythus 
(Berlin, 1936), 35-37. 

§ H. Rickert, a.a.0., 107-113; W. Bohm, Faust der Nichtfaustische (Halle, Saale, 1933). 

*L. Straub, Kurzgefabter Fiihrer durch Goethes Faustdichtung. 1.u.1. Teil (Stuttgart, 
1922); J. Bab, Faust. Das Werk des Goetheschen Lebens (Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1926); 
Exp. Schmidt, Faust. Goethes Menschheitsdichtung (Miinchen, 1930); H. Hefele, Goethes 
Faust (Stuttgart, 1931). 

10S. Zitat aus Paracelsus’ Philosophia occulta, angefiihrt von Bartscherer, a.a.O., 48. 

" a.a.0., Bd. m1, 193. 12 a.a.0., Bd. 1, 217. 

13S. Bartscherer, a.a.0., 1-60. 4S. Baumgart, a.a.0., 196-205. 
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geschépft haben miisse."* Geistige Gebilde sind kein Mosaik, zu dem man 
nach Sammlerart die einzelnen Steinchen aus den verschiedensten Ge- 
genden zusammentrigt und sie mit technischem Verstand aneinander- 
leimt. Es sind seelische Gewichse, die aus inneren Néten und Verziik- 
kungen aufspriefen, aber, dem Schépfer meist unbewuft, durch Zufliisse 
mannigfaltigster Art gespeist und gefarbt werden.’® Wichtiger als alle 
diese Bemiihungen, deren wissenschaftlicher Wert an sich nicht bestrit- 
ten werden soll, ist doch die Frage, was Makrokosmos und Erdgeist fiir 
Faust selbst sind, welche Wirkung von beiden Geistern ausgeht und in- 
wieweit sie zur Verdeutlichung seines Charakterbildes beitrag-n. 

Die Annahme, daf sie der dimonischen Magie unterworfen seien, 
ist schon oben abgelehnt worden. Zu der von Baumgart und vorsichtiger 
von Traumann”’ ausgesprochenen Meinung, sie entsprichen dem “‘gedop- 
pelten Attribut” der Spinozistischen Substanz, ist zu sagen, da® die 
wirkenden Himmelskrafte im Makrokosmos, die “sich die goldnen Eimer 
reichen,”’ allenfalls an die Jakobsleiter des Alten Testaments oder an die 
auf- und absteigenden Geister des Plotinus erinnern, aber sich Spinozas 
Seinsstarre ebenso wenig einfiigen lassen wie das Fluten und Stiirmen 
des Erdgeistes. Vorstellungen dieser Art mégen Goethe unbestimmt vor- 
geschwebt haben, im wesentlichen sind aber die Gesamtsymbole der 
beiden Geister Geschépfe seiner eigenen bildnerischen Kraft. Der Makro- 
kosmos ist die in der Betrachtung erlebte Einheit der gottdurchwirkten 
Welt, die sich dem Genie in Augenblicken seltener Entriicktheit offen- 
bart, eine ‘‘Hypostasierung’”™* von Fausts géttlichem Selbst, sein Aufer- 


4 Inbezug auf den Makrokosmos weisen z.B. C. Thomas in seiner Faustausgabe (Boston, 
New York, Chicago, 1892), S. 257 hauptsiichlich auf Wellings Opus Mago-Cabbalisticum, 
Witkowski, a.a.0., 205 auf F. M. van Helmonds Paradoxal-Discurse oder Ungemeine 
Meinungen von dem Macrocosmo und Microcosmo (deutsch, Hamburg 1691), Baumgart 
a.a.O. 195-205, auf Spinoza und Rickert, a.a.O. S.114 auf Giordano Bruno hin, doch lassen 
alle, auSer Baumgart, andere Einfliisse zu. Einseitigere Versuche in dieser Richtung wurden 
fiir den Erdgeist unternommen von: M. Morris, a.a.0. (Swedenborg), J. Goebel, “Goethes 
Quelle fiir die Erdgeistszene.” J.E.G.Ph., 1909, 1-27 (Plotin-Jamblichus), Bartscherer, 
a.a.O., besonders II. Kapitel, Die Daémonologie in Goethes Fa.st, 61-144 (Paracelsus), J. 
Richter,” Zur Frage nach der Herkunft des Erdgeistes in Goethes Faust.” Zs.f.dt.U., 
1918, 407-423 (Plotin-Kabbala). P. Graffunder, “Der Erdgeist und Mephisto in Goethes 
Faust.” Preuss. Jahrb., Bd. 68, 700-725 dehnt Diintzers Hinweis auf den Archius der 
orphischen Lehre und den die Elemente trennenden archeus terrae des Paracelsus auf 
Agrippa, Bruno, Basilius und Valentinus aus. Zu Goethe und Plotin vgl. das grundlegende 
Werk von E. Koch, Goethe und Plotin. Leipzig, 1925. Schéner Ausgleich der widerspre- 
chenden Meinungen bei Traumann, a.a.O., Bd. 1, 224-229. 

16 Vgl. hierzu Goethes Darstellung seiner eigenen Religion am Ende des achten Buches 
von Dichtung und Wahrheit, 217-222, W. A. 

17 Der Ausdruck “gedoppelte Substanz” bei Traumann, a.a.O., Bd. 1, 226. 

18 Traumann, a.a.O., 222. 
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sich-sein im Bild. Der Erdgeist hingegen entspricht Fausts dynamischem 
Selbst. Er ist Wille wie dieses, und Faust hat darum ein gewisses Recht, 
sich mit ihm zu vergleichen und sich sogar zu ihm zu erheben. Warum 
wird er dann trotzdem vom Erdgeist verworfen? Warum erfaft ihn bei 
seinem Erscheinen ein ‘‘erbaérmlich Grauen’”’? Warum wird vor ihm der 
Ubermensch zum “furchtsam weggekriimmten Wurm’’? Der Grund hier- 
fiir liegt in Fausts tragischer Verkennung des Grad- und Wirkungsunter- 
schiedes, der zwischen seinem und des Erdgeists Willen besteht. Der 
Erdgeist ist ein Gott, der kann, was er will. Faust ist ein Mensch, der 
sich einbildet, Gott zu sein und will, was er nicht kann. Der Erdgeist 
wirkt in Natur und Geschichte und erfaihrt durch diese Spaltung seiner 
Tatigkeit eine Erhéhung seiner Macht (Wille). Bei Faust ist das Gegen- 
teil der Fall. Der Zweiheit seiner seelischen Haltung (Wille und Geist) 
entspricht eine Einférmigkeit des Handelns im beschrinkten Raum der 
Geschichte, und das bedeutet eine wesentliche Verringerung seiner 
Macht. Erst das niederschmetternde Hohnwort des Erdgeistes “Du 
gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst, nicht mir” 1a8t Faust den vernich- 
tenden Abstand zwischen sich und seinem géttlichen Gegenbild verste- 
hen. Durch diesen Hohn wird Faust buchstiablich “weggerafft.’’ Seine 
titanische Uberheblichkeit hat einen schweren Schlag erlitten, und es ist 
darum begreiflich, daf} er versucht, sein als verfehlt erkanntes Leben ge- 
waltsam zu beschliefien. Der Sinn des geplanten Selbstmordes ist aber 
nicht, mit dem Kérper auch die seelische Entelechie zu vernichten, son- 
dern der letzteren ‘‘neue Sphiren reiner Tatigkeit” zu erobern, m.a.W., 
den Tod seinem Willen dienstbar zu machen. Daf dabei auch der Drang 
nach neuen Erkenntnissen mitwirkt, ist fraglos, aber dieser Drang selbst 
ist wieder nichts anderes als Wille, jene Grundkraft aller Existenz, die 
nur im Augenblick kiinstlerischer Eingebung oder im Zustand der Heilig- 
keit zum Schweigen gebracht werden kann. Von beiden Haltungen ist 
Faust hier weit entfernt. 

Aus diesem zweiten Zusammentreffen Fausts mit der Natur, die 
eigentlich nur eine Auseinandersetzung mit sich selbst ist, ergibt sich 
uns die wichtige Erkenntnis, dafS die Willensnatur in Faust weit mdch- 
tiger ist als seine betrachisame und dab mithin von einem Gleichgewicht der 
beiden Seelen nicht gesprochen werden kann. Man hat also wohl schon hier 
das Recht, Faust als einen Titanen des Willens zu beszeichnen, der durch 
vortibergehende Geftihls- und Erkenntnisekstasen schwerlich aus seiner Bahn 
gedringt werden kann. Es laGt sich zwar noch nicht absehen, ob diese 
Bahn zum Guten oder Bésen fiihren wird, die Tatsache aber, daf Faust 
mit der natiirlichen Magie, der er bisher gefolgt, am Ende ist, lift wenig 
Erfreuliches vermuten.—Bevor es aber dahin kommt, muf Faust einmal 
unter einfache Menschen gebracht werden, denn erst im Gegensatz zu 
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diesen wird das AuSergewoéhnliche seines Charakters villig zur Geltung 
kommen. Das geschieht in der Szene Spaziergang vor dem Tor, wo Faust 
zum ersten Mal der wirklichen Natur gegeniibertritt. Faust hat sich von 
den Uberschwaingen und Untergingen der letzten Nacht erholt. Die 
Osterglocken haben auch iiber den Unglaubigen ihre Macht nicht ver- 
loren. Sie haben ihn dem Leben zuriickgegeben. Nun schreitet er, ein 
Genesender, an der Seite Wagners durch die festlich geschmiickte und 
gestimmte Menge der Biirger verschiedenen Alters und Berufes, die aus 
den engen Gassen und Hiausern entflohen sind, um das neue Friihlings- 
gliick auf ihre Weise zu geniefen. Gott, Natur und Mensch bilden hier 
eine friedvolle Einheit. Faust preist diese Einheit in seinem herrlichen 
Hymanus, in dem die Entriickungen der vergangenen Nacht einem rea- 
listischen Pantheismus Platz machen, der alles Lebendige in seiner far- 
bigen Einmaligkeit und seelischen Sonderart, die sich doch auch wieder 
zur Typik verdichtet, erfaSt und damit erneut seinen weiten Abstand 
von dem ding- und formenfeindlichen Spinozismus verrat. Dieser farbige 
Abglanz des Lebens ist wirklich ein Idyll, das Gegenstiick zum Makro- 
kosmos, der Mikrokosmos biirgerlicher Geniigsamkeit. Faust wiirde hier 
vielleicht sein Gliick finden, wenn er sich in einen engen Wunsch- und 
Pflichtenkreis ebenso harmlos einfiigen kénnte wie diese Menschen. Aber 
dieses rein menschliche Gliick, das er einen Augenblick wie mit Wehmut 
einatmet, ist ihm auf die Dauer versagt. Er kann nicht lange Mensch 
unter Menschen sein, weil ihre bloSe Gegenwart ihn driickt und seine 
innere Schwere ihn niederzieht. Als ein alter Bauer aus jener Ehrfurcht, 
die der einfache Mensch vor dem Hdéherstehenden empfindet, ihm im 
Namen seiner Mitbiirger fiir die wihrend der Pest geleistete Hilfe dankt, 
klingt ihm dieser Dank wie Hohn, denn er ist sich bewuft, all die gut- 
miitigen Menschen mit “‘héllischen Latwergen”’ betrogen und mit seinem 
Vater, dem “dunklen Ehrenmann,” “in diesen Talern, diesen Bergen” 
“weit schlimmer als die Pest getobt”’ zu haben. Aus dem Mund des 
schlichten Mannes spricht gleichsam die Natur selbst, and Faust muf in 
schmerzlicher Selbsterkenntnis gestehen, dafi er und sein Vater sich als 
“freche Mérder”’ an ihr vergangen haben. Gewifi hat er versucht, “mit 
Fasten und mit Beten, mit Tranen, Seufzen, Handeringen, das Ende 
jener Pest vom Himmel zu erzwingen.” Das aber hat ihn nicht abge- 
halten, als der Himmel nicht half, an Tausende das Gift zu verabreichen, 
dessen tétliche Wirkung ihm bekannt war. Man kann Faust nicht damit 
entschuldigen, da er hier nur wie jeder andere mittelalterliche Wunder- 
doktor gehandelt habe, der aus mangelnder chemischer Kenntnis die 
wunderlichsten Heilmittel verschrieb, ohne sich dabei einer strafbaren 
Handlung bewuft zu sein. Wenn das Wort “frech” in diesem Zusam- 
menhang iiberhaupt einen Sinn hat, dann kann es nur der sein, daf} Faust 
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nicht aus Unkenntnis, sondern im vollen Bewuftsein von der Strafbar- 
keit seines Vorgehens gehandelt hat, daf$ er aber eher Menschen opferte, 
als sich selbst und anderen seine eigene Unzulinglichkeit zu bekennen. 
Alles dessen erinnert er sich nun mit peinlichem Schuldgefiihl, da das 
Osterwunder noch in ihm wirkt. Er zieht sich aus dem Kreis dieser 
schlichten Menschen zuriick und wiinscht sich Fliigel des Geistes, um 
der sinkenden Sonne nach fernen Lindern und Meeren zu folgen. Der 
unbezwingliche Trieb nach dem All erfaSt ihn wieder. Die Kontempla- 
tion weicht der Expansion, und wenn er schlieBlich, scheinbar entsagend, 
sich Fliigel des Adlers und Kranichs wiinscht und seinen Héhenflug ins 
All auf einen Rundflug um die Welt beschrankt, so fordert er auch in 
dieser Beschrinkung noch das Unmégliche, denn an Flugzeuge zu den- 
ken, ware abgeschmackt. Faust kann seinen titanischen Erweiterungs- 
drang nicht aufgeben. Das Wurmgefiihl, das ihn beim Anblick des Erd- 
geistes fast vernichtete, ist langst iberwunden, und der Dienst in den 
Talern lockt ihn nicht. Er ist mehr als je der kosmische Ganymed und 
der Himmelsstiirmer Prometheus. Das wird, wenn es noch weiter nétig 
sein sollte, durch seine beriihmte Selbstcharakteristik bestitigt, die wohl 
nicht zufallig gerade an dieser Stelle erscheint und die scharfste Deutung 
seines aufiergewohnlichen Zustands und Charakters enthalt: seine eine 
Seele “halt in derber Liebeslust sich an die Welt mit klammernden Or- 
ganen; die andre hebt gewaltsam sich vom Dust zu den Gefilden hoher 
Ahnen.” Aus dieser klaren Selbstschau erhellt, da die Willensseele 
Fausts, offenbar unter der Einwirkung des Erdgeisterlebnisses, einen 
Richtungswechsel ins Irdische unternimmt, wiahrend die beschauliche 
Seele den “‘schénsten Sternen” zugewandt bleibt. Diese Beschrinkung 
auf das Irdische darf aber, wie schon angedeutet, nicht als eine Beschrin- 
kung der Willensenergien iiberhaupt aufgefaSt werden, denn es liegt in 
der “‘Magie des Willens,” daf er bei seiner “Objektivation” in Raum und 
Zeit weder an Einheit noch an Michtigkeit einbiift. Vielleicht ist auch 
die Tatsache, da Faust die Willensseele vor der Denkseele erwahnt, 
ein Hinweis auf die Uberlegenheit der ersten iiber die zweite, und viel- 
leicht zielt dann das Wort “‘gewaltsam”’ auf die Anstrengung, welche die 
Geistseele machen mu, um sich aus der Umklammerung des Willens zu 
befreien. Wie immer dem sein mag: Faust, der im Irdischen wie im 
Unirdischen das Unmégliche begehrt, ist sich bewuSt geworden, daf er 
dies Unmégliche nicht mit den Mitteln der natiirlichen Magie vollbringen 
kann. Sein Wunsch nach einem Zaubermantel, mit dem er die melan- 
cholische Unterhaltung mit Wagner beendet, ist daher nur die symboli- 
sche Umkleidung seines Verlangens nach dimonischer Magie, und dies 
Verlangen wieder ist nichts anderes als der Ausdruck seiner seelischen 
Bereitschaft zum Teufelsbund. 
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Es unterliegt nun keinem Zweifel mehr: Faust wird sich dimonischer 
Magie, d.h. dimonischer Gewalt, verschreiben, nein, er hat sich ihr innerlich 
schon verschrieben. Die friiher ausgesprochene Vermutung, daG sein Wille 
die Richtung nach dem Bésen einschlagen kinnte, ist damit zur Gewih heit 
geworden. So ist es leicht erklarlich, wenn Faust auf dem Heimweg in dem 
ihn umkreisenden Pudel sofort das Dimonische wittert und sich an des- 
sen ‘“‘magisch-leisen Schlingen” als Vorspiel zu “kiinft’gem Band” er- 
gétzt. Der Teufel kommt ihm nur darum niher, weil Faust ihn wie den 
Erdgeist heranwiinscht. Er mag ihm immerhin auf der Lauer liegen, aber 
es ist nicht so, da er den Ahnungslosen iiberfallt oder den Widerwilligen 
in seine Netze lockt. Faust braucht den Teufel, denn er ist mit seiner 
Weisheit am Ende. Davon, daf er am Schluf der Szene dieses Lieb- 
augeln mit dem Dimon widerruft, kann natiirlich keine Rede sein, denn 
seine an Wagner gerichteten Worte: 


Du hast wohl recht, ich finde nicht die Spur 
Von einem Geist, und alles ist Dressur 


sind der bitterste Hohn gegen den platten Rationalisten. 

Mit dieser bedeutungsvollen Szene schlieSt die glinzende Exposition 
von Fausts Charakter. Sie bestitigt das friiher Erkannte, die Zweiseelig- 
keit Fausts, das Uberwiegen der Willensseele itiber die Denkseele und 
fiigt dazu die Befiirchtung, da der Ubermensch Faust, der nicht Mensch 
sein kann, zum Unmenschen werden mu, wenn er sich nicht durch einen 
herrischen EntschluL iiber sein sinnliches Selbst emporreiLt. 

Damit stehen wir vor dem Grundproblem der ganzen Dichtung, das 
die Schlagworte “Streben” und “Beharrung” erst dann in ihrer ganzen 
Tiefe herausstellen, wenn sie weniger auf daufere Ziele als auf innere Hal- 
tungen bezogen werden. Nicht darum kann es sich im letzten Sinne 
handeln, ob Faust wie ein perpetuum mobile sich von einem Wirkungsfeld 
auf das andere schwingt oder im Nichtstun sich verliert, sondern darum, 
ob er sich aus eigener Kraft zur Goetheschen reinen Menschlichkeit hinauf- 
ringt oder in seiner Willensdaimonie verharrt, also grundsdtzlich bleibt, der 
er ist. Nicht um duBere Wanderung und soziale Steigerung geht es, sondern 
um Seelische Wandlung, nicht um die Tat als solche, sondern um die “reine 
Tatigkeit.”” Man versteht Goethe, den Dichter der Iphigenie und des 
Wilhelm Meister, schlecht, wenn man meint, daf mit der Berufung auf 
die beriihmten, aber nur allzu leichtfertig gebrauchten Schlagwérter von 
der “Tat,” die “im Anfang” und die “alles” ist, vom “Faulbett” und 
“Verweilen,” wirklich Wesentliches zur Beantwortung dieser Frage ge- 
leistet worden sei. So einfach liegen die Dinge nicht, und Goethe, der sich 
sechzig Jahre lang damit abgemiht hat, darf verlangen, daf man ihre 
Beziehung aufeinander nicht im Sinn eines gradlinigen Entwicklungs- 
eudimonismus vorschnell ausdeutet, sondern sie aus der tragischen Lebens- 
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stimmung Fausts selbst heraus begreift, dal. man Tragidie Tragidie sein 
laBt. 

Aber wir wollen hier nicht vorgreifen. Halten wir fest: Faust ist am 
Ende der Szene Vor dem Tor dem Teufel schon so nahe gekommen, daf 
er innerlich seinen Pakt mit ihm bereits geschlossen hat. Natiirlich konnte 
der Dramatiker Goethe nicht bei dieser seelischen Bestandaufnahme 
stehen bleiben. Er mufte das Unsichtbare in sichtbare Handlung um- 
setzen, und dies umso mehr, als die alten Volksbiicher ihm hierin mit 
gutem Beispiel vorangegangen waren. So fiigte er dem innern noch den 
auSeren Pakt hirzu, allerdings nicht, ohne uns Faust noch einmal in 
seiner ganzen Selbstherrlichkeit vor Augen zu fiihren. Wir brauchen hier 
nicht auf die Bedingungen einzugehen, unter denen Faust den Vertrag 
abschlieBt. Nur so viel sei gesagt: Goethes Faust ist in viel héherem 
Mage Herr und Meister iiber den Teufel als der Faust der Volksbiicher. 
Dort muf er versprechen, des Geistes “eigen” zu werden, “allen christ- 
gliubigen Menschen feind” zu sein, “den christlichen Glauben” zu 
“verleugnen” und sich nicht bekehren zu lassen. Faust tut dies, nicht nur 
aus Leichtfertigkeit, sondern viel mehr mit der betriigerischen Absicht, 
dem Teufel, ‘der nit so schwartz” sei ‘als man ihn mahlet,’’® bei der 
ersten besten Gelegenheit wieder zu entschliipfen. Der Goethesche Faust 
ist von solcher Verschlagenheit frei, denn er vertraut auf seine iiberlegene 
geistige Kraft. Die Unterzeichnung des Vertrages aber, obwohl sie eine 
Verpfaindung fiir die Ewigkeit bedeutet, fallt ihm leicht, weil er sich in 
seinem Selbstgefiihl um “das Driiben” iiberhaupt nicht kiimmert und 
alle papierenen Vertrage fiir auSerliche Fratzen erklart. 

Faust will in “die Tiefen der Sinnlichkeit” dringen, “Schmerz und 
Genuf, Gelingen und Verdru®” zugleich, also in widersinnigster Form 
genieBen, die Schmerzen “‘der ganzen Menschheit”’ auf sich nehmen, sein 
“eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst erweitern,”’ alles aber nur, um am Ende wie 
diese selbst zu “zerscheitern.” Zu der ZerflieSungswonne des Ganymed 
und dem Genietrotz des Prometheus, die wir schon friiher festgestellt 
haben, gesellt sich noch eine mit messianischen Vorstellungen vermischte 
Genufgier, und all dies Widerspruchsvolle wird durch einen verzehrenden 
Erlebnisdrang ins Maf lose gesteigert. Diesem Titanismus des Wiliens 
wird der Teufel dienstbar gemacht, und das bedeutet, da die Gewalimittel, 
die dieser dazu anwenden wird, von Faust im vorhinein gebilligt oder wenig- 
stens geduldet werden, unbekiimmert darum, ob sie gegen Recht und Gesetz 
verstoBen oder nicht. 


DIE SENSUALISTISCHE STUFE 


Da in der Ausfiihrung Faustischer Befehle die zuerst vom Teufel dar- 
gebotenen Geniisse (Auerbachs Keller) viel zu harmlos sind und Fausts 


1S. Petschs Ausgabe des Spiefischen Volksbuches, 2. Aufl. Halle a. S. (1911), 19. 
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“Lebenskraft” durch Denken geschwicht ist, mu sein Kérper durch den 
Feuertrank der Hexe verjiingt und gestairkt werden. Alles, was nun im 
ersten Teil der Gretchentragédie folgt: das erste Aufspiiren Gretchens 
durch Mephistopheles im Gotteshaus, der doppelte Diebstah! des Teu- 
fels, die von Faust befohlene Kuppelei Marthens, bis zum falschen Zeug- 
nis iiber den vorgeblichen Tod ihres Gatten, ist letztlich auf die Rechnung 
Fausts, nicht des Teufels, zu setzen. Andachtsstérung, Diebstahl, Kup- 
pelei und falsches Zeugnis, alles ist erlaubt, wenn es nur rasch zum Ziel, 
der sinnlichen Besitzergreifung Gretchens, fiihrt, die in ihrer rihrenden 
Unschuld die Falle nicht sieht, in die sie ihr “‘iibersinnlich-sinnlicher 
Freier” hineingelockt hat. Tragischeres ist nie erlebt und gedichtet wor- 
den, denn was da vorgeht, ist—man muf die Dinge mit dem richtigen 
Namen nennen—eine ununterbrochene Kette zynischer Vergehen, die 
schon hier bedenklich ans Verbrecherische streifen, aber in der glitzernd 
bestechenden Sprache des Genies so harmlos erscheinen, daf nur die al- 
lerwenigsten sich ernste Gedanken dariiber machen. 

Faust ist allerdings noch nicht so vollkommen eingeteufelt, da er 
nicht in einem Augenblick der Besinnung das Unlautere seines Wollens 
fiihlte. Ist es das Gewissen, das sich in ihm zu regen beginnt, oder ist es 
nur ein letzter Versuch des von ihm verabschiedeten Wissenschaftlers, 
sich noch einmal geistige Rechenschaft iiber seine innere Verfassung ab- 
zulegen? Wir lassen diese Frage hier unbeantwortet, kénnen aber das 
Gefiihl nicht unterdriicken, da das Wort Gewissen schlecht fiir Faust 
zu passen scheint, da es der rein christlichen Welt zugehért, zu der Faust 
nach seiner Abschwérung keine Beziehung mehr hat. So oder so, Faust 
nimmt—und das muf ihm hoch angerechnet werden—vor der beabsich- 
tigten Verfiihrung Gretchens noch einmal eine ernste Selbstpriifung vor. 
Kein Ort konnte hierzu geeigneter sein als eine Héhle im Wald. Seit 
jeher gilt die symbolische oder wirkliche Héhle als Lieblingsaufenthalt 
fiir Wahrheitssucher und Anachoreten, und es ist bekannt, da Goethe 
selbst oft und gern stille Plitze aufgesucht hat, um aus dem verwirren- 
den Treiben des Hoflebens sich zu tiefer Betrachtung zu sammeln. Wenn 
nun Faust aus ahnlichem Bediirfnis eine wirkliche Héhle aufsucht, so 
darf er sich im Geist mit diesen Mannern verbunden fiihlen, denn um der 
Wahrheit willen hat er lange Jahre ein mehr als symbolisches Anachore- 
tentum im Kerker seiner Studierstube zugebracht. Fragt sich nur, ob 
dieses Anachoretentum noch stark genug ist, um das in ihm brennende 
hdllische Feuer zu léschen. 

Faust ergreift also wieder die Flucht in die Natur. Diesmal ist es recht 
eigentlich eine Zuflucht, denn zum ersten Mal in seinem Leben handelt 
es sich nicht um ihn selbst, sondern um das Schicksal eines andern und 
tiberdies geliebten Wesens. Es ist sein fiinftes Zusammentreffen mit der 
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Natur iiberhaupt, seine zweite wirkliche Begegnung mit ihr. 

Die Stimmung draufen entspricht der seines Innern, denn diister und 
unheimlich wie dort ist es in seinem Herzen. Es steht hier nicht zur 
Entscheidung, ob der “‘erhabene Geist,” den Faust anredet, der Erdgeist 
ist,2° oder der Herr selbst,** oder der Makrokosmos.” Fiir jede dieser 
Annahmen lassen sich gute Griinde anfiihren. Fiir den Erdgeist spricht 
der Bezug auf das Feuer, fiir den Makrokosmos die von seiner Betrach- 
tung ausgehende Ruhe, fiir den Herrn selbst der Hinweis auf den “‘Ge- 
fahrten,’’ den Faust ‘“‘schon nicht mehr entbehren kann.”’ Am wenigsten 
scheint die Erklirung durch den Erdgeist zu befriedigen, denn dessen 
“schreckliches Gesicht,” das Faust friiher nicht ertragen konnte, kann 
sich in der Zwischenzeit kaum so vdllig ins Gegenteil verkehrt haben, dafi 
es “der Betrachtung stille Lust” und die Liebe zu den Briidern “‘im stillen 
Busch, in Luft und Wasser” hervorrufen kénnte. Vielleicht ist er gar 
nichts anderes als der durch die Natur ergossene géttliche Geist iiberhaupt, 
der sich seinen Erkorenen darum gern im Feuer zuwendet, weil die 
Flamme von allen Symbolen die liuternde Kraft seines Wesens am rein- 
sten offenbart. Wie immer dem sein mag, das Entscheidende ist auch hier 
nicht, wer der Geist ist und woher er kommt, sondern welche Wirkung 
von ihm ausgeht. Und dariiber kann kein Zweifel sein: Faust nimmt vor 
seinem Angesicht einen ernsten Anlauf zur Selbsterforschung, denn das 
groBartige Bild vom Sturm, der im Wald braust, und von der Riesen- 
fichte, die in ihrem Sturz ‘‘Nachbariste und Nachbarstiémme quetschend 
niederstreift,” kennzeichnet seinen inneren Zustand wie sein Vorhaben 
in treffendster Weise, obwohl, oder vielleicht gerade weil sein Geist auf 
einen Augenblick von den “‘geheimen tiefen Wundern”’ ergriffen ist, die 
Gottes Einbruch in sein Selbst ihm eréffnet. Es ist die dichterisch hoch- 
gestimmte Form eines Selbstbekenntnisses, und die Erleichterung, die 
von ihm ausgeht, ist besanftigend wie eine Beichte. 

Leider aber wirkt diese Beichte nicht lange, denn kaum hat Faust 
sie ausgesprochen, so regt sich in ihm auch schon der kasuistische Wunsch, 
das eben Zugestandene, wenigstens teilweise, zuriickzunehmen und dem 
Teufel, ja sogar dem erhabenen Geist selbst, die Verantwortung fiir alles 
Bisherige aufzubiirden. Faust ist nicht ganz ehrlich, wenn er diesem vor- 
wirft, da® er ihm den teuflischen Gefihrten beigegeben habe, denn selbst 


20 So die meisten Fausterklarer. 

1 So Traumann, a.a.O., 336 und G. Witkowski, “Der Erdgeist im Faust. Gespriich zweier 
Goethefreunde.”’ G. Jb. xv (1896), 122-137. 

2 So H. Rickert, “Der Erdgeist in Goethes Faust und die Erdgeisthypothese.” Jb. d. f. 
dt. Hs, (Frankfurt a.M., 1930, 91-130; Ders., a.a.0., Kapitel: Mephistopheles und der 
Erdgeist (Eine Abschweifung), 239-253. Vgl. auch die schéne Stelle tiber Goethes Flucht in 
die Walder und das Erhabene von Dammerung und Nacht in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 6. 
Buch, 13 und 15, W.A. 
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wenn es sich hier um den Herrn handelt (was immerhin fraglich bleibt), 
so kann doch Faust von dessen EntschlieSiungen nichts wissen, da er an 
den Vorgingen im Prolog im Himmel nicht teilgenommen hat. Faust sagt 
auch nur die halbe Wahrheit, wenn er den Teufel beschuldigt, da® er 
“mit einem Worthauch” des Geistes Gaben “zu nichts wandle” und in 
seiner Brust “ein wildes Feuer nach jenem schénen Bild geschiftig” 
anfache. Er muf sich doch, wenn er ganz ehrlich sein will, erinnern, daf 
er auf dem Osterspaziergang den Teufel zu “‘kiinft’gem Band” herange- 
wiinscht und ihm in der Paktszene den Auftrag gegeben hat, seine 
*“‘gliihenden Leidenschaften” in den “‘Tiefen der Sinnlichkeit” zu stillen. 

Darum sind auch der Zaubertrank, trotz Fausts Abscheu gegen diese 
“Sudelkécherei,” und alle folgenden Handlungen des Teufels auf das 
Schuldkonto Fausts zu setzen. Er und nicht der Teufel ist die treibende 
Kraft in dem Verfiihrungsplan gegen Gretchen, und der Teufel muf sich 
mehr als eine bittere Riige gefallen lassen, weil er ihm “die Dirne” nicht 
schnell genug herbeischafft. Zynisch mifachtet Faust Sitte, Alter und 
Gesetz und riihmt sich “‘wie Hans Liederlich” und “schon fast wie ein 
Franzos,” “‘so ein Geschépfchen” allein “in sieben Stunden Ruh” zu 
verfiihren. Vor solcher Gewissenlosigkeit mu selbst der Teufel erschrek- 
ken, und als dieser nach dem Abhandenkommen des ersten Geschenkes 
auf die Schwierigkeiten, ein zweites herbeizuschaffen, hinweist, fertigt 
ihn Faust schroff mit den Worten ab: 


Und mach’ und richt’s nach meinem Sinn! 
Hing’ dich an ihre Nachbarin— 

Sei, Teufel, doch nur nicht wie Brei 

Und schaff’ einen neuen Schmuck herbei! 


Das alles ist unzweideutig klar. Faust kann wohl sich selbst, keines- 
wegs aber dem Teufel etwas vormachen. Er treibt im Angesicht seines 
Gottes ein bedenkliches Versteckspiel. Er bringt den Mut zur unbeding- 
ten Wahrhaftigkeit nicht auf. Der erhabene Geist, von dem er zu Beginn 
des Monologs in so prichtigen Worten spricht, ist am Ende von seinem 
inneren Teufel iibermichtigt. Ganz wahr ist nur sein letztes Bekenntnis: 


So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genu6, 
Und im Genuf verschmacht’ ich nach Begierde. 


Damit wire eigentlich genug gesagt. Wir wissen, daf} Faust sich nicht 
beherrschen kann und das Schicksal seinen Lauf nehmen muf&. Faust 
aber, offenbar aus einem Gefiihl innerer Unsicherheit, meint, er miisse 
dasselbe Versteckspiel auch noch vor dem Teufel auffiihren. Dieser Ver- 
such bekommt ihm allerdings schlecht, denn Mephistopheles ist nicht 
nur ein gerissener Dialektiker, sondern ein schneidiger Fechter, der jeden 
angezogenen Hieb auffangt und mit unbarmherziger Scharfe erwidert. 
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In dem nun folgenden Wortduell riickt er Faust so energisch zu Leibe, 
da diesem alle Lust zu groSsprecherischer Selbstbeschénigung vergeht. 
Unfahig zu parieren, versucht Faust, sich mit Beschimpfungen wie “Pfui 
iiber dich!,” “Schlange! Schlange!,” Verruchter,!” “‘Entfliehe, Kuppler!” 
zu wehren. Diese Beschimpfungen kommen nicht aus ehrlicher Entrii- 
stung iiber die Kupplertatigkeit des SpieSgesellen, denn Faust hat diese 
doch selbst befohlen, sondern aus der ohnmichtigen Wut, daf der Teufel 
seine Absicht, die Schuld von sich auf ihn abzuschieben, vereitelt hat, 
noch ehe sie deutlich bemerkt werden konnte. Die derbe Ziichtigung, die 
Faust hier von Mephistopheles erleidet, ist psychologisch von héchster 
Bedeutung, denn sie zwingt ihm das Gestandnis ab, das mehr als alles 
andere seine seelische Ungeniigsamkeit beweist. Er nennt sich den 
“Fliichtling,”’ den “‘Unmensch ohne Zweck und Ruh,”’ der wie ein ‘‘Was- 
sersturz” “begierig wiitend” nach dem Abgrund brauste, den ‘“‘Gottver- 
haSten,” der, nicht zufrieden damit, das ‘‘Hiittchen auf dem kleinen 
Alpenfeld,” in dem sie “mit kindlich dumpfen Sinnen” hinlebt, zertriim- 
mert zu haben, auch ihren Frieden untergraben mute. Kein Versuch, 
geschweige denn eine Entscheidung zum Zuriick. Kein von Herzen kom- 
mendes Liebeswort. Statt dessen eine hochgreifende Schilderung des un- 
aufhaltsamen Schicksalsablaufs, ein letztes drohendes Fausterheben 
gegen die Hille, die “dieses Opfer haben” mufte, und dann der verzwei- 
felte Befehl: 


Hilf, Teufel, mir die Zeit der Angst verkiirzen! 
Was mu® geschehn, mag’s gleich geschehn! 
Mag ihr Geschick auf mich zusammenstiirzen 
Und sie mit mir zugrunde gehn. 


Faust hat die Priifung, zu der er sich selbst aufrief, nicht bestanden, 
weil er, der sich noch kurz zuvor als Bibeliibersetzer mit Luther 
messen wollte, von Luthers Geist unbedingter Wahrhaftigkeit weit ent- 
fernt ist. Seine Zwiesprache mit dem erhabenen Geist der Natur, in der 
seine géttliche Seele sich auf Augenblicke von der Triebseele léste, gibt 
ihm nicht die Kraft, sich auf dieser Héhe zu erhalten. Sie liefert ihn im 
Gegenteil vollkommen seinem Genuwillen aus und bestarkt ihn in 
seinem Titanentum. Der Grund hierfiir liegt darin, daG Faust trotz seines 
hohen Strebens nicht stark genug ist, das als gut Erkannte in die Tat um- 
zusetzen. Faust kommt es auf der neuen Erlebnisstufe auch gar nicht 
mehr auf Mehrung der Wahrheit, sondern ausschlieSlich auf Erneuerung 
der “‘Lebenskraft”™ an, also auf Steigerung des Genuf-, Besitz- und 
Tatwillens. Es ist daher nur folgerichtig, wenn er die Menschen wie den 


%$. Verse 3278-3280: Verstehst du, was fiir neue Lebenskraft mir dieser Wandel in 
der Ode schafft? 
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Teufel als Mittel gebraucht und sie dadurch, wenn auch ungewollt, zu 
Dingen erniedrigt. Bezeichnend ist, daS er Gretchen vor der Verfiihrung 
nicht ein einziges Mal mit ihrem Namen anredet, der ihm mindestens 
seit der Szene Spaziergang (v.2813) bekannt ist. Er preist sie zwar mit 
allen héchsten Worten, aber nach Gretchens untriiglichem Gefiihl sind 
diese seiner “Héflichkeit” nur allzu “gelaufig.” Der Ausdruck “liebe 
Puppe,” den er in der Katechisationsszene gebraucht, wo sein Liebes- 
werben in berauschend religiésen Gefiihlen schwelgt, miiSte auch auf 
Gretchen wie auf uns erniichternd, um nicht zu sagen verletzend wirken, 
wenn sie sich seelisch nicht schon vollkommen dem iiberlegenen Manne 
hingegeben hatte. Er steht auf einer Stufe mit anderen Ausdriicken, wie 
“das siife junge Blut,” (v.2636) “so ein Geschépfchen,” (v.2644), “‘jenes 
schéne Bild,” (v. 3248) und “das schéne Weib” (v. 3327), ganz zu schwei- 
gen von dem unpersénlichen “‘sie,’’ das er in der Szene Triiber Tag. 
Feld, wo die Rettung des “holden unseligen Geschépfes” beschlossen 
wird, ausschlieBlich verwendet. Faust erwaihnt zwar den Namen Gret- 
chens zweimal in der Walpurgisnachtsszene und ruft sie im Kerker 
zweimal mit Namen an, aber in beiden Fallen ist es weniger Liebe als 
Angst, die ihn hierzu veranlaft. 

Das alles spricht dafiir, daf§ Faust Gretchen nicht um ihrer selbst, 
sondern hauptsichlich um ihres Geschlechts willen liebt. Ihre Beteuerung 
in der Gartenszene, daf sie Zeit genug haben werde, an ihn zu denken, 
wenn er ihr auch nur ein Augenblickchen widme, beantwortet er mit der 
nur von ihrer Unschuld nicht zweideutig empfundenen Frage: ‘‘Ihr seid 
wohl viel allein?”’ Ihrem kindlich naiven Geplapper iiber die hiuslichen 
Verhiltnisse, besonders ihrer miitterlichen Sorge um das kleine Schwe- 
sterchen, schenkt er nur ungeduldig Gehér. Ihre ahnungsvollen Vorstel- 
lungen iiber die teuflische Grimasse des ‘“‘Schelmen” Mephistopheles sind 
ihm lastig. Um sich der peinlichen Gewissensdurchforschung zu entziehen, 
fragt er sie mit einer plétzlich brutalen Offenheit, die auch nur von der 
reinsten Unschuld nicht als beleidigend aufgefafit werden kann, ob er 
nicht “ein Stiindchen ruhig” an ihrem “‘Busen hingen und Brust an 
Brust und Seel’ in Seele dringen” kénne. Gretchens Sorge iiber die 
Wachsamkeit der Mutter beschwichtigt er mit dem Hinweis auf den 
Schlaftrunk, den er auf alle Fille schon bereit hat und der, wenn auch 
nicht als kérperlicher, so doch als seelischer Todestrank gedacht ist, denn 
er soll die Mutter ihrer wachen Geisteskriafte, also ihres Menschtums, 
berauben, damit er ungestért genieSen kénne. Echte Liebe ist gegriindet 
in Ehrfurcht, im Bemiihen, das Gliick des andern héher zu stellen als sein 
eigenes, in der Bereitschaft, sich fiir den geliebten Menschen zu opfern. 
Sie ist, wie niemand schéner als Schopenhauer gezeigt hat, mit Mitleid 
(d.h. Mit-leiden) verwandt. Sie ist carisas und piefd. All das ist Faust 
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fremd. Und wenn er mit Engels- und Feuerzungen redete, er hat diese 
Liebe nicht. Er hat sie weder gegen Gretchen noch gegen andere Men- 
schen, denn wie Egmont und Tasso kennt er zu allererst und zu allerletzt 
nur—sich selbst. 

Das zeigt sich nun deutlich in den folgenden Szenen, in denen Faust 
von Verbrechen zu Verbrechen gleitet, bis er schlieSlich in der Walpurgis- 
nacht in einen Morast von Gemeinheit versinkt, aus dem ihn erst ganz 
am Ende die Vision des leidenden Gretchen herausreiSt. Man nehme an 
dem Wort Verbrechen keinen Anstof, denn die Verabreichung des ver- 
hangnisvollen Schlaftrunkes an die Mutter und der Mord an Valentin 
kénnen wohl nicht anders bezeichnet werden, gar nicht zu reden von der 
Verfiihrung Gretchens, die doch gréftenteils die Folge einer geistigen 
Vergewaltigung ist. Es darf auch nicht iibersehen werden, dafi Fausts 
Versuch, Gretchen nach der Verfiihrung ein neues Geschenk anzubieten, 
nicht ganz frei ist von der Absicht, ihr Gewissen zu bestechen und sie zur 
Fortsetzung eines Liebesverhiltnisses gefiigiger zu machen, das ihr die 
Ehre geraubt und dem nun auch Bruder und Mutter zum Opfer fallen. 
Es ist mindestens auch merkwiirdig, da er sich nach Valentins Tod 
iiberhaupt nicht um Gretchen kiimmert. Der Blutbann diirfte ihn daran 
nicht hindern, denn der Teufel hat immer Mittel, diesen zu brechen oder 
zu umgehen. Wenn dann Gretchen in dieser Verlassenheit ihr Kind 
ertrinkt und gewif nicht nur, um sich selbst, sondern auch, um Faust 
vor weiterer Schande zu bewahren, so fillt die Schuld auch fiir diesen 
Mord ausschlieBlich auf Faust zuriick, der unterdessen mit wiisten 
Hexen in gemeinsten Geniissen schwelgt. Man kann Faust nicht damit 
entschuldigen, daf} er von Gretchens Zustand nichts gewuSt und der 
Teufel, um ihn ja nicht zur Selbstbesinnung kommen zu lassen, ihn in 
diesen Strudel wider seinen Willen hineingezogen habe. Wer vorgibt, sich 
kiinftig “keinen Schmerzen” zu verschlieSen und das ‘“‘Wohl und Weh” 
der ganzen Menschheit auf seinen Busen zu hiufen, der sollte um das 
Weh desjenigen Menschen wissen, dem er dieses Weh selbst zugefiigt hat. 
Die Menschheit fangt im Menschen an. Es ist leicht, von Menschheitsnot 
zu schwirmen, wenn man die Menschennot in ,der Nahe mifachtet. 
Darum braucht sich Faust vom Teufel nicht betiuben zu lassen, wenn er 
nicht will. Er will es aber so, und warum? Weil er an dem “schmerzlich- 
sten Genuf,” dem er sich verschrieben hat, den Genuf héher wertet als 
den Schmerz, weil das Fleisch “‘williger’”’ ist als der Geist. 

Dennoch wird Faust, getreu seiner Doppelnatur, mitten im Hexen- 
taumel sich seines besseren Selbst bewuSt, denn als er hért, daf da droben 
sich “die Menge zu dem Bésen”’ driingt, wo manches Ratsel sich “‘lésen’”’ 
mu, aber auch manches sich neu “kniipft,’’ erwacht in ihm der alte 
metaphysische Drang, dem Geheimnis des Bésen und damit wohl auch 
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des Lebens iiberhaupt auf den Grund zu kommen. Leider versagt ihm 
Goethe diesen Wunsch, indem er die geplante, grofiangelegte Szene iiber 
das Reich des Satans unausgefiihrt lieS. Daf lediglich Raumgriinde den 
Dichter zu dieser Unterlassung bewogen haben, ist kaum anzunehmen, 
denn warum hat er dann den Walpurgisnachistraum, der doch gewif mit 
dem dramatischen Verlauf der Handlung nichts zu tun hat, angefiigt? 
Paralipomenon 19 legt die Vermutung nahe, dafi der satanischen Kos- 
mogonie des Bésen, die auf Geschlecht, Macht und Blut gegriindet ist, 
eine Kosmogonie der “‘ewigen Weisheit” gegeniibergestellt werden sollte, 
zu deren Fiirsprecher Faust erkoren zu sein schien. Faust hatte allerdings 
diese Aufgabe nicht durchfiihren kénnen, ohne selbst eine klare Schei- 
dung zwischen dem Satanisch-Bésen und dem Géttlich-Guten vorzu- 
nehmen. Da eine solche Entscheidung dem Charakter Fausts wider- 
sprochen und iiberdies die Tragédie allzu friih beendet oder in ganz 
andere Bahnen gedringt hitte, schien es wohl geraten, die geplante 
Szene iiberhaupt nicht zu schreiben. Vielleicht glaubte sich Goethe 
dieser Miihe auch darum enthoben, weil er sich einmal entschlossen 
hatte, Faust der Verkérperung seiner eigenen Schuld, der Vision des 
leidenden Gretchens, gegeniiberzustellen und aus seinem Verhalten zu 
dieser seine Stellung zu Gretchen im besonderen und zur sittlichen Welt 
im allgemeinen (Schuld, Reue, Gewissen), zu kennzeichnen. In dem 
Mafe, wie diese, zunichst ganz unbestimmte, visionire Gestalt naher 
kommt und immer deutlicher die leidenden Ziige Gretchens annimmt, 
wachst in Faust die Aufmerksamkeit, die in Angst und Schuldgefiihl 
iibergeht und ihn schlieBlich véllig bannt. Aus Furcht, da Faust allzu 
lang bei der Erscheinung verweilen und, von Reue geplagt, sich von ihm 
trennen kénnte, warnt ihn Mephistopheles vor dem Medusenhaften des 
Bildes, ohne aber verhindern zu kénnen, daf Faust wirklich von augen- 
blicklichem Mitleid ergriffen wird. In seinen schlichten Worten: 


Das ist die Brust, die Gretchen mir geboten, 
Das ist der siiSe Leib, den ich umschlof, 


zittert ein ehrlicher Schmerz, und es scheint, als ob das Gewissen sich 
endlich in ihm zu regen beganne. Wie schén beschreibt er doch das 
riihrende Bild: 


Welch eine Wonne! welch ein Leiden! 

Ich kann von diesem Blick nicht scheiden. 
Wie sonderbar mu8 diesen schénen Hals 
Ein einzig rotes Schniirchen schmiicken, 
Nicht breiter als ein Messerriicken! 


Wir fragen uns aber: ist das Gewissen? Spricht so ein durch Schuld und 
echte Reue erschiittertes Gefiihl? Man beachte nur den sinnlichen Hin- 
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weis auf den “schénen Hals” und die kalt-klare Beschreibung des “‘einzig 
roten Schniirchens,”’ das ‘“‘nicht breiter als ein Messerriicken”’ ist. In 
dieser angelesenen und etwas gezierten Symbolik kiindet sich woh! Faust 
Gretchens Hinrichtung an, aber es ist bezeichnend, daf er iiber die 
fremde Symbolik nicht hinauskommt, sondern in einer Art asthetischen 
Wohlgefallens bei ihr verweilt, das einer tieferen Gewissensversenkung 
nicht férderlich ist. Das ist die Sprache eines der Anschauung hingegebenen 
Kiinstlers, nicht der natiirliche Ausdruck eines gemarterten Herzens: Leid, 
aufgefangen im schénsten Wort, dsthetische Versetzung. 

Damit soll nicht gesagt sein, da} die Erscheinung wirkungslos an 
Faust voriiberginge. Faust ist Stimmungsmensch, der nach seinem 
eigenen Gestindnis “jedem Druck der Luft” unterliegen kann. Es wire 
daher merkwiirdig, wenn er diesem augenblicklichen Druck nicht nach- 
gibe. Er erkennt, dafS die Stunde gekommen ist, wo er seine an Gretchen 
gerichteten Worte: “Fir meine Lieben lief’ ich Leib und Leben” wahr 
machen mui, und schreitet denn auch sofort zum Rettungswerk. Die 
Art aber; wie dies geschieht, itiberzeugt uns nicht, da seine Bereitschaft, 
sein eigenes Leben dranzugeben, ebenso grof} ist, wie die, ein anderes fiir 
sich zu fordern. 

In der Szene Triiber Tag. Feld wirft Faust dem “‘verriterischen und 
nichtswiirdigen” Geist in schwiilstigen Worten vor, daf er ihm “den 
wachsenden Jammer” und die Einkerkerung des “holden unseligen Ge- 
schépfes” verheimlicht, ihn inzwischen “in abgeschmackten Zerstreu- 
ungen” gewiegt habe und “sie” nun “hiilflos verderben”’ lasse. “Das 
Elend dieser einzigen,”’ ihm “‘wiihlt es Mark und Leben durch.” Diese 
Anschuldigungen mégen wahr sein, aber ganz berechtigt sind sie erst 
dann, wenn Faust selbst sich in seinem Verhalten zu Gretchen nichts 
vorzuwerfen hat. Es ist bereits gezeigt worden, wie wenig dies der Fall ist. 
Es ware Fausts, nicht des Teufels, Pflicht gewesen, sofort zur Hilfe zu 
eilen, denn er mufte sich doch sagen, da die Liebesnacht nicht ohne 
Folgen geblieben war. Er fiihlte diese Pflicht nicht und beweist damit 
nur, daf} ihm das “holde Himmelsangesicht” doch hauptsichlich nur ein 
Mittel zur Lustbefriedigung war, nicht ein Gegenstand menschlicher 
Sorge und Fiirsorge, wie man es von einem wahrhaft Liebenden erwartet. 
Und wenn er den “Wurm” (Teufel) wieder in seine ‘““Hundsgestalt” 
zuriickwiinscht, in der er ihm zuerst erschienen war, und auf den‘‘Schand- 
gesellen” den “‘graiflichsten Fluch auf Jahrtausende”’ wirft, so ist das 
nur eine Wiederholung jener friiher schon geriigten Kasuistik, die Schuld 
von sich auf den Teufel abzuwilzen. Verdienstlicher als solche Aus- 
fliichte wire ein unumwundenes Bekenntnis zur eigenen Schuld und— 
eine schlichte, gute Tat. Aber hierzu fehlt ihm der Mut. Sein Schmerz ist 
nicht ganz echt, und seine Verfluchungen gemahnen stark an theatra- 
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lische Gesten. Mephisopheles hat recht, wenn er dem unwahren Getue 
mit den harten, aber treffenden Worten “Wer war’s, der sie ins Verderben 
stiirzte? Ich oder du?” ein Ende macht und den wahren Sachverhalt 
feststellt. 

Diese Feststellung des Teufels trifft Faust mit der Wucht eines Keu- 
lenschlags. Er “‘blickt wild umher,” er wiitet und donnert, um sich “‘nach 
Tyrannenart” in seinen “Verlegenheiten Luft zu machen.” Endlich rafft 
er sich auf und spricht das erlésende Wort: “Bringe mich hin! Sie soll 
frei sein!’ Wir atmen auf, aber was geschieht? Die Ausfiihrung des Be- 
fehls, den wir im Sinn einer Aufforderung an sich selbst verstehen méch- 
ten, wird mit den Worten: “Fiihre mich hin, sag’ ich und befrei’ sie!’ 
dem Teufel zur Pflicht gemacht, als ob dieser allein an dem Ungliick 
schuld wire. Im Augenblick, wo das von Faust entfachte Feuer iiber 
Gretchen zusammenschlagt, wird der Hauptanteil am Rettungswerk 
dem Teufel iibertragen, der doch nur auf Fausts Befehl dieses Feuer 
geschiirt hat. 

Man wende nicht ein, da& Gretchen im schwer verschlossenen Kerker 
gefesselt und so streng bewacht ist, daf} menschliche Hilfe sie nicht er- 
reichen kann. Ein beherzter Mann, der zum Einsatz seines Lebens bereit 
ist, hatte wohl Méglichkeiten genug, all diese Hindernisse zu iiberwinden, 
selbst auf die Gefahr hin, daf§ die Wachter bestochen oder gewaltsam 
beseitigt werden miifSten. Faust hat sich doch friiher, als es sich um die 
Eroberung und den Genuf Gretchens handelte, nicht gescheut, schlimme 
Mittel zu ergreifen. Warum ist er auf einmal so bedenklich? Die Antwort 
drangt sich auf: weil Genuf und Opfer verschiedene Dinge sind und der 
vorwirtsdringende Wille sich ungern durch Vergangenes stéren lift. 
Doch die Not ist so dringend, da sie Faust alle Bedenklichkeit nimmt und 
ihn unter Fiihrung Mephistosin den Kerker Gretchens treibt. “‘Ein lingst 
entwohnter Schauer, der Menschheit ganzer Jammer” ergreift ihn beim 
Anblick der armen Verriickten. Aber warum spricht er nur von ihrem, 
nicht auch von seinem Verbrechen? Warum zaudert er,.zu ihr zu gehen? 
Warum fiirchtet er, sie wiederzusehen? Weil er nicht den Mut hat, sich 
seine eigene Schuld an diesem Elend zuzugestehen und weil das gewif 
vorhandene Mitleid im Widerstreit mit dem unterdriickten Angst- und 
Schuldgefiihl den klaren Tatwillen lahmt. Sein Benehmen im Kerker ist 
denn auch im Gegensatz zu dem im Urfaust so zweideutig, da man 
beinahe versucht ist, selbst einzugreifen. GewifS bestiirmt er Gretchen 
mit leidenschaftlichsten Worten und verspricht ihr auf ihren Vorwurf, 
daB er “das Kiissen verlernt,” sie “mit tausendfacher Glut” zu herzen. 
Aber auf ihre Frage, ob er denn auch wisse, wen er befreie, bleibt er 
stumm, und ihre herzzerreiSenden Selbstanklagen, mit denen sie in iiber- 
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strenger Wahrhaftigkeit alle Schuld auf sich nimmt, beantwortet er nur 
mit einem drgerlichen: ‘‘Laf das Vergangene vergangen sein, Du bringst 
mich um!” 

Wer angesichts solchen Elends so angstlich um sich besorgt ist, dem 
sind auch die héchsten Beteuerungen nicht ganz zu glauben, weil sie 
fast im selben Atemzug Bleiben und Flucht versprechen. Niemand 
fiihlt das tiefer als Gretchen, die in ihrer wissenden Verwirrung ihn 
schon zu Beginn der Szene mit dem ‘‘Henker” verwechselt und sich wei- 
gert, ihm zu folgen, es sei denn, da; Tod und Grab draufien auf sie warte. 
Faust ist zu sehr auf seine eigene Rettung bedacht, als dafi er das dop- 
peldeutige Wort ‘“Henker” auf sich selbst bezége und die Weigerung 
Gretchens ernsthaft bedauerte. Was hatte er denn auch mit der zer- 
stérten Wahnsinnigen anfangen sollen? Sie hat ihre Rolle ausgespielt. 
Alles, was sie zu erwarten hatte, wire, von Mephistopheles gewif geheilt, 
durch dieselbe Buhlschaft, dasselbe Elend vielleicht noch mehrere Male 
hindurchgeschleift und schlieBlich, nach Verlust ihrer kérperlichen Reize, 
wie ein abgenutztes Ding weggeworfen zu werden. Ihr untriigliches Ge- 
fiihl zieht das Ende mit Schrecken einem Schrecken ohne Ende vor. Faust 
mu& ihr dafiir dankbar sein, denn durch ihr Opfer nimmt sie ihm eine 
lastige Verantwortung ab und bewahrt ihn vor dem Kerker, der sonst 
sicher auch sein Teil geworden wire. Ohne Vorwurf, nur besorgt um das 
Seelenheil ihres Verfiihrers, geht sie, mit sich und ihrem Gott versdéhnt, 
dem Richtblock entgegen, wahrend der vor solcher Hoheit ins Nichts 
versinkende Faust sich willenlos vom Teufel wegfiihren lat, der durch 
sein grauenhaftes “Her zu mir!” héhnisch triumphierend den Stab iiber 
ihn bricht. Gretchens Seele ist gerettet, aber Faust ist nun bedingungslos 
dem Teufel verfallen. Aus dem Herrn und Meister ist der Sklave ge- 
worden, und die grofe Frage ist, ob er sich aus eigener Kraft “ins Freie’ 
kampfen kann. 


DIE ASTHETISCHE STUFE 


Die dramatische Lésung dieses Problems war so schwer, dafi Goethe 


nach der noch unter Schillers Anfeuerung begonnenen Helenatragédie 


beinahe ein ganzes Menschenalter zégerte, bis er entschlossen an sie 
heranging. Als er schlieSlich, hoch in den Siebzigern, den niedergelegten 
Faden wieder aufnahm, fand er sich fast uniiberwindlichen Schwierig- 
keiten gegeniiber. Von Anfang an war es ihm klar gewesen, daf} Faust 
seine Schuld nicht im christlichen Sinn durch Reue und Zerknir- 
schung abbiifen diirfe, sondern sie durch edlere Tiatigkeit iiberwinden 
miifte. Faust mute aus dem “Lebensgenuf in der Dumpfheit Leiden- 
schaft” zum “Tatengenu&8” und “Genuf mit Bewuftsein” durch “héhere 
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Regionen” und “wiirdigere Verhiltnisse” gefiihrt werden.™ Nichts lag 
naher, als diesen Tatengenuf sich zuerst im Bereich der Kunst voll- 
ziehen zu lassen, die ja Goethes innerlichste Angelegenheit war. Indem 
Faust diese Ebene beschreitet, folgt er also nur Goethes eigenem Beispiel. 
Ob er in ihr dieselbe Befreiung findet, hangt davon ab, ob er sich der 
neuen Aufgabe mit derselben Hingabe, demselben Ernst widmet wie 
dieser. 

Der Beantwortung dieser Frage dienen die drei ersten Akte des zweiten 
Teils, die als zusammenhangendes Ganze aufgefafit werden kénnen, weil 
die beiden ersten trotz ihrer ungewdhnlichen Lange nur Vorstufen zur 
Helenatragédie sind, in welcher Fausts Kunstbetitigung ihren klassi- 
schen Gipfelpunkt erreicht. Zunachst aber muf Faust zu dieser héheren 
Tatigkeit vorbereitet werden. Er muf wieder zu “neuer Lebenskraft”’ 
gesunden, und dieses Wunder wirkt wie immer nur die Natur. So finden 
wir ihn an diesem neuen Wendepunkt seines Lebens wieder in unmittel- 
barer Verbindung mit ihr. Es ist das dritte Zusammentreffen dieser Art 
und das sechste iiberhaupt. 

Wie ganz anders, wie viel weiter und freundlicher ist nun aber alles! 
Die ersten Begegnungen Fausts mit der Natur geschahen von der engen 
Studierstube aus, im Grauen der Nacht. Sie waren rein gefiihlsmafiger 
Art. Das erste wirkliche Zusammentreffen ereignete sich auf Wiese und 
Feld vor dem Tore der Stadt, am sinkenden Osternachmittag, den die 
Strahlen der untergehenden Sonne in ein Idyll biirgerlicher Geniigsam- 
keit verwandelten. In der zweiten direkten Beriihrung befand sich Faust 
im Diister von Wald und Héhle, zu dem das Dunkel seines Innern in ge- 
heimnisreicher Beziehung stand. Hier treffen wir ihn in “anmutiger Ge- 
gend, auf blumigen Rasen gebettet, ermiidet, unruhig, schlafsuchend.” 
Weiche Morgendimmerung, in der ein Kreis “‘anmutig kleiner Gestalten,”’ 
von Ariel gefiihrt, sich ‘‘schwebend bewegt,” umgibt ihn. Gesang, von 
Aolsharfen begleitet, durchklingt die Luft. Die Landschaft erinnert an 
die Schweiz, und die Geister, die weder richten noch strafen, sind auch 
hier Verkérperungen heilsamer Naturkrifte, jenen freundlichen Wesen 
aihnlich, denen Faust in der Nacht der Studierstube sich zuzugesellen 
sehnte. Nun kommen sie ungerufen herbei, um in vier Nachtwachen das 
Werk der Gesundung an ihm zu vollziehen, sein Inneres zu reinigen “‘von 
erlebtem Graus.” Als aber die Sonne mit prasselndem Getése hervor- 
bricht, ducken sich die zarten Wesen “in die Felsen, unters Laub,” um 
nicht von dem michtigen Trommeten und Posaunen zerschmettert zu 
werden. Sie haben ihrer Pflicht geniigt. Faust ist nach erquickendem 


™S. Eckermanns Gesprache mit Goethe, hg. von H. H. Houben (Leipzig, 1925), 400, auch 
Goethes Ankiindigung zur Helena vom 17. Dezember, 1826 und 10. Juni, 1826, Paralip. 
105, a.a.0., 594. 602, Paralip. 1, a.a.0. 
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Schlaf, in dem er eine Spanne von Jahren durchliuft, zu neuem Leben 
erwacht. Dankerfiillt gegen die wunderwirkende Erde, fiihlt er in sich 
“ein kriaftiges BeschlieSen, zum héchsten Dasein immerfort zu streben.” 
Mit ungetriibter Schaufreude folgt er dem Einbrechen des Sonnenlichts 
von der “Berge Gipfelriesen”’ bis “‘zu der Alpe griingesenkten Wiesen.” 
Er beobachtet, wie in diesem Auferstehungsfest der Natur Gegenstand um 
Gegenstand sich aus dem Dunkel lést und schlieflich ‘in Glanz und 
Deutlichkeit” erstrahlt. Der Dichter in Faust, der schon friiher immer 
durch die Versenkung in die Natur erweckt wurde, ersteht in ihm mit 
neuer, noch nie so rein geiufierter Kraft. Die Dinge, die er auf dem Oster- 
spaziergang in ihrer Sonderart beschrieben, wachsen ihm nun durch 
einfiihlende Bildnerkraft zu belebter Typik geformt, wie von selber zu. 
Es ist klassische Naturdichtung in reinster Form, die er gibt. Im dsthe- 
tischen Genuf vollzieht sich die lingst gesuchte, nie erreichte Einheit 
von Gott, Natur und Mensch. Wie das christliche Erinnerungswunder 
in der Osternacht, so gibt ihn nun das heidnische Erlebniswunder in der 
Natur der bestindigen Erde wieder zuriick. 

Ein Schauspiel, aber, ach, ein Schauspiel nur! Das Licht der Sonne, 
dieses Sinnbilds alles Géttlichen, ist fiir den Sterblichen ebenso uner- 
triglich wie der Makrokosmos. Ihr “‘Flammeniibermaf ist, wie Mephi- 
stopheles sagen wiirde, ‘nur fiir einen Gott gemacht.” In richtiger 
Erkenntnis dieser Wahrheit lé®t Faust die Sonne “‘im Riicken.”’ Das ist 
der erste, geistige Schritt zur Gesundung, ein erster Verzicht, und, wenn 
durchgefiihrt, die erste Stufe der Liuterung. 

Seine Erkenntnis aber geht tiefer. Er sieht den Wasserfall, der sich 
“von Sturz zu Sturzen wilzt, mit wachsendem Entziicken” an, wendet 
sich aber bald auch von diesem ab, weil er ihn allzu sehr an seinen eigenen 
Lebenssturm erinnert. Das ist der zweite, geistige Schritt zur Ge- 
sundung, denn er bedeutet, wenn durchgefiihrt, Aufgabe seines maSlosen 
Genufstrebens, dem er bisher verfallen war. 

So verweilt er schlieBlich zufriedenen Anschauens beim Regenbogen, 
in dessen bunter Wechseldauer sich ihm das menschliche Bestreben 
abspiegelt. Der Regenbogen ist die Kunst, denn wie dieser entwiachst 
sie dem wechselnden Leben und spiegelt es wieder in der Dauer ruhig- 
farbiger Form, ‘“‘umher verbreitend duftig kiihle Schauer.” Im reinen 
Dienst der Kunst sieht Faust nun Aufgabe und Ziel. Das ist der dritte 
und wichtigste Schritt zur Genesung, der, wenn durchgefiihrt, die 
Liauterung vollendet. Es ist aber noch einmal zu betonen, da& dieser 
ReinigungsprozeL vorerst nur im Kontemplativen, also in der Denkseele 
Fausts, vor sich geht. Um den ganzen Menschen zu ergreifen, mul er vom 
Willen aufgenommen und in entsprechende Tat umgesetzt werden. Es ist 
nur Erkenninis des Wegs, nicht der Weg selbst. Es ist gleichsam die Mah- 
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nung der gittlichen Seele an den weltlichen Willen, sie in der kiinstlerischen 
Tatigkeit der hiheren Stufe “rein” zu erhalten. Ihre dichterische Formel ist: 
“Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben.” 

Um farbigen Abglanz handelt es sich in den ersten drei Akten. Der 
“Tatengenuf nach aufen,” der nur eine Vorstufe ist zum “Genuf mit 
Bewuftsein,”’ der Schénheit, beginnt in der héfischen Welt, der Faust 
nun zugefiihrt wird. Es ist gleichgiiltig, ob er durch eigenes oder des 
Teufels Bemiihen dahinkommt. Entscheidend ist nur, wie er sich dort 
benimmt. Kaum angelangt, beginnt er seine neue Tatigkeit (in Wirklich- 
keit ist es seine erste) zu entfalten. Er veranstaltet einen prachtigen 
Maskenzug, dessen bunte Gestaltengruppen das Leben selbst in seinen 
verschiedenen Seins- und Wirkungsstufen darstellen sollen. Inwieweit 
dies der Fall ist, mag hier unentschieden bleiben. Hauptsache ist, dai 
Faust einen ernsthaften, wenn auch nur allegorischen Versuch dazu 
macht und damit an die Verwirklichung des im Bild geschauten Ideals 
herangeht. 

Zu welechem Zweck wird aber die hochbarocke Maskerade aufgefiihrt? 
Man mag annehmen, daf} Faust nur die Absicht habe, sich einfach seiner 
“Lust zum Fabulieren,” seiner Spielfreude, zu iiberlassen und durch ein 
harmloses Schaustiick die gelangweilten Mitglieder des Hofes zu unter- 
halten, wie das Goethe selbst so oft in Weimar getan hat. Wenn er nur 
dies wollte, brauchte er keine fremde Hilfe, denn das kénnte auch ein 
bescheidenes, auf das Natiirliche gerichtetes Talent leisten. Faust aber 
will mehr. Er will glinzen, iiberraschen, manche behaupten sogar 
erziehen.* Er will in seinem Spiel das gegenwartige und vergangene, das 
natiirliche und mythische Leben zur Darstellung bringen, und dazu 
bedarf er des Teufels, der seinerseits auf Zerstérung des Lebens ausgeht 
und am allerliebsten mit dem Kaiser und seinem Gefolge, Faust natiir- 
lich eingeschlossen, den Anfang machen miéchte. So verschlingen sich 
Faustspiel und Teufelsspiel, und es ist nicht leicht zu unterscheiden, wo 
die wirkliche Fiihrung liegt. Faust benutzt den Teufel zur Befriedigung 
seines Geltungswillens, Mephistopheles gebraucht Faust zur Durch- 
fiihrung seiner Vernichtungspolitik. Daf dabei Mephistopheles die 
Poesie zur Dienerin der Politik erniedrigt, ist sein gutes Recht, denn als 
Teufel ist ihm alles erlaubt. Wenn Faust sie dem héfischen Ehrgeiz 
unterstellt, begeht er Verrat an ihrem Geist und der Natur, der sie ent- 
springt. Seine zwei Seelen sind wieder im Streit. Soll er der besseren 


% Besonders stark wird diese erzieherische Tendenz hervorgehoben von H. H. Borcherdt 
in seiner Abhandlung: ‘(Die Mummenschanz im zweiten Teil des Faust. Versuch einer 
Deutung.” Vjs. d. Goethe Gesellsch., 1, 41 (1936) 289-306, die die Kritik Gundolfs, dai 
diese Szene “eine unabhingige, nur lose mit dem Anlaf& verkniipfte Einlage” (Goethe, 
760) sei, zu entkraften versucht. 
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Einsicht folgen, Kunst um ihrer selbst willen zu treiben, oder dem 
Drangen seines Willens, sie seinem Ehrgeiz zu unterwerfen? Wille und 
Erkenntnis ziehen nach verschiedenen Richtungen, und Faust muf sich 
wie Hercules am Kreuzweg fiir die eine oder andere entscheiden. Da nun 
aber Fausts Starke nicht in der klaren Entscheidung liegt, kommt der 
Teufel zu Hilfe und driickt die noch im Gleichgewicht schwebende Wage 
zu Gunsten des Willens nieder, ohne dafi Faust ernsten Widerstand 
leistet. Er iiberredet den in Staats- und Finanzgeschiften véllig Uner- 
fahrenen dazu, der bestehenden Geldnot abzuhelfen und sich dadurch 
zum Retter des verkommenen Staatswesens aufzuwerfen. Faust geht 
auf das Spiel ein und macht es damit zur eigenen Sache. So ist es ihm 
ein Leichtes, in der behaglichen Herrschermaske des Plutus Kaiser und 
Volk in den Wahn zu versetzen, daf sie iiber unermefliche Reichtiimer 
verfiigen. Kessel, Kisten und Koffer mit gemiinztem und ungemiinztem 
Gold werden herbeigezaubert und der verblendeten Masse zur Pliin- 
derung iiberlassen. Als ihre Raffgier gefaihrliche Formen annimmt, muf 
Faust sie mit dem Stab des Herolds zuriicktreiben. Aus Scham iiber das 
unwiirdige Treiben hat er allerdings kurz vorher den Knaben Lenker, der 
ihm wie ein Mahner seines besseren Selbst in diesen Taumel gefolgt ist, 
in die Einsamkeit entlassen, wo er ‘“‘klar ins holde Klare’”’ schaut und 
“wo Schénes, Gutes nur gefallt.’’ Als nun gar der Kaiser in der Maske des 
groBen Pan auf die Biihne gezerrt wird, erhebt sich ein solch ohrenbe- 
taubender “‘Briillgesang,”’ daf der Armste, buchstablich um seinen Ver- 
stand gebracht, sich einbildet, Herr iiber alle Schitze der Natur zu sein. 
In dieser Verwirrung wird ihm die Unterzeichnung des Papiergelder- 
lasses abgelistet und die Verantwortung fiir die nun wild einsetzende 
Inflation auferlegt. Zwerge fiihren den geistig Entmannten an den 
Rand des Feuerschlundes, aus dem ihm sogleich ein michtiges “‘Flam- 
mengaukelspiel” entgegenschligt. Sein schéner Bart fallt dabei dem 
Feuer zum Opfer. Er wird auch seiner dufieren Mannes- und Herrscher- 
wiirde beraubt und damit der allgemeinen Licherlichkeit preisgegeben. 
Das alles mag Spiel sein, aber es ist ein grausames Spiel, und es ist auch 
dann nicht besonders geistreich, wenn das Feuerwerk die spiter aus- 
brechende Revolution ankiindet, die des Kaisers Herrschaft ernsthaft 
bedroht. Fausts Verhalten ist keineswegs so untitig, wie gelegentlich 
behauptet wird. Selbst Witkowski muf zugeben, da® ihm “die fiihrende 
Rolle” zukommt. Aber wenn es auch nicht so wire, Faust trigt dennoch 
die Verantwortung, denn er hat das Trugspiel zugelassen und also gutge- 
heiSen. Der Fluch des Herolds iiber die den Kaiser verfiihrende Schar 
und sein schmerzliches Bedauern iiber die Maflosigkeit der Jugend 
darf darum gerechterweise auch auf Faust iibertragen werden. 

Wir wollen hier von der sozialen, politischen und ethischen Seite 
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dieser Mummenschanz nicht sprechen, denn wir befinden uns im Reich 
des Asthetischen und miissen uns hiiten, die Vorgiinge auf dieser Ebene 
mit fremden Mafistiben zu messen. Die Frage ist nur, wie Faust sich 
bei diesem ersten Versuch als Kiinstler bewahrt. Die Antwort ist in 
unsrer Darstellung bereits enthalten: indem Faust mit Mephistopheles 
die Kunst in den Dienst einer triigerischen Politik stellt, vergeht er sich 
an dem Ideal, das ihm beim Anblick des Regenbogens aufgegangen, das 
Leben durch ihren farbigen Abglanz so “‘rein’’ darzustellen, daf dieser 
“‘duftig kiihle Schauer” verbreite. Das in der Mummenschanz gegebene 
Ab-Bild verbreitet wohl Schauer, aber diese sind weder duftig noch 
kiihl. Es sind Verzerrungen, durch welche der Wille zur Geltung die Ideen 
verunstaliet und Fausts innere Reinigung in Frage stellt. 

Es wire indes ungerecht, hier mit Faust allzu streng ins Gericht zu 
gehen, denn man darf nicht vergessen, daf es sein erster Versuch auf 
dem neuen Gebiet ist. Uberdies ist es keineswegs ausgemacht, ob er sich 
hier mehr als Dichter oder als Staatsmann fiihlt, da doch beider Tatig- 
keiten aufs innigste miteinander verflochten sind. Mildernde Umstande 
sind also zuzubilligen. 

Faust erhalt aber bald Gelegenheit zu einem zweiten Versuch. Auf 
Verlangen des Kaisers, den er “erst reich gemacht”? und den er nun 
“amiisieren” soll, verspricht er, der Hofgesellschaft das Schattenbild der 
Helena vorzufiihren. Das kaiserliche Verlangen entspricht durchaus 
seinem eigenen, denn seitdem er den “hingestreckten Leib” des schén- 
sten Weibes im Zauberspiegel erblickt, ist auch in ihm der Wunsch 
lebendig, das Urbild weiblicher Schénheit zu sehen, umso mehr, als er 
in Helena zugleich die Verkérperung klassischer Formschénheit iiber- 
haupt erkennt. Auch er sucht, wie Iphigenie, das Land der Griechen, ob 
aber wie diese mit ‘‘reiner” Seele, das ist die entscheidende Frage. 

Die gestellte Aufgabe ist so schwer, daf Faust der Hilfe des Teufels 
nicht entraten kann. Auch ist seine Ungeduld so grofi, da} schleunigstes 
Zugreifen geboten ist. Der Teufel widersetzt sich zunichst seinem stiir- 
mischen Driingen, diesmal nicht aus Bosheit, sondern aus ehrlicher Ein- 
sicht in die Unzulinglichkeit seiner Macht im heidnisch-griechischen 
Bereich. Trotzdem gibt er ihm eine genaue Schilderung des Reiches der 
Miitter, welche sowohl die ewigen Urbilder des Lebens, die platonischen 
Ideen, wie deren Schatten, die Schemen der gewesenen und zukiinftigen 
Einzeldinge, bewahren, warnt ihn aber vor dem grauenvollen Weg in 
diese Welt, die fiir ihn, den Geistverneiner, mit dem Nichts identisch 
sein mu. Woher er diese Kenntnis hat, tut nichts zur Sache. Vielleicht 
ist sie nur eine Erdichtung seiner Phantasie, womit er Faust, der wieder 
von seinem iibersinnlichen Bediirfnis gepackt wird, abzuschrecken hofit. 
Wenn es dies ist, erreicht er allerdings das Gegenteil, denn das “‘wunder- 
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liche” Wort von den Miittern erfiillt Faust nicht mit Angst, sondern 
mit jenem “Schaudern,” das noch je alle schépferischen Menschen vor 
dem géttlichen Geheimnis ergriffen hat. Es ist daher nur folgerichtig, 
wenn Faust in dem “Nichts” des Teufels ‘das All” zu finden hofft. 

Wir kennen diese ‘“gewaltsamen” Aufschwiinge Fausts. Sie ergriffen 
ihn in der Mondnacht der Studierstube, vor den Geistern der Berges- 
héhen, vor dem Makrokosmos, dem Erdgeist, beim Anblick der sinkenden 
Sonne auf dem Osterspaziergang, in der Stube Gretchens, in Wald und 
Hohle. Sie alle kommen aus demselben seelischen Vermégen, der dem 
Ubersinnlichen zugewandten contemplatio, in der sich der Geist aus der 
Umklammerung des dimonischen Willens zu befreien sucht. Es sind 
Fliige und Fliichte zu Gott, und um sie im Leben wirksam zu machen, 
bedarf es heldenhafter Tat. 

Faust nimmt hierzu ohne Frage einen verheifiungsvollen Anlauf. Mit 
dem wiinschelrutenartigen Zauberschliissel des Mephisto, dem Sinnbild 
wachsenden Genievertrauens, ausgeriistet, begibt er sich als erster, 
“der sich jener Tat erdreistet,” auf den gefahrvollen Weg ins ‘‘Unbe- 
tretene, nicht zu Betretende,” soda sogar der Teufel vor seinem Mut 
erschrickt und um seine Riickkehr bangt. Wie sich dieser Mut aber vor 
den Miittern bewahrt, wird leider nicht gesagt. Mephistos Worte an den 
Marschalk 


Denn wer den Schatz, das Schine, heben will, 
Bedarf der héchsten Kunst, Magie der Weisen 
(v.6315/16) 


und Fausts spiterer Hinweis auf den “kiihnen Magier,” der “das Wun- 
derwiirdige” “in reicher Spende” sehen lafBt (v. 6436/38), deuten nur 
auf magische, nicht rein menschlich-dichterische Betiitigung. Sie sind 
iiberdies so allgemein gehalten, daf sie das Dunkel, das iiber diesen 
unterirdischen Vorgingen liegt, nicht erhellen. So fehlt der sichtbare 
Beweis fiir Fausts kiinstlerische Betatigungin einem der entscheidendsten 
Augenblicke, und wir miissen diese auf Treu und Glauben hinnehmen. 
Das ist kein Vorwurf gegen Goethe, sondern einfach eine Feststellung, 
da® es letzte Dinge gibt, die sich auch der héchsten dichterischen Ge- 
staltungskraft entziehen, und da® iiberdies der symbolische Dichter dem 
Zwang der Begriindung nicht in demselben Mafe unterworfen ist wie 
der realistische. War es nicht méglich, Fausts Bewahrung im iibersinn- 
lichen Miitterbereich der Ideen anschaulich zu machen, so mufte es 
den “zum Sehen geborenen, zum Schauen bestellten” Dichter umso mehr 
reizen, Fausts Haltung vor dem Schatten der Idee im sinnlichen Raum 
zu zeigen. In der Tat sparte er kein Mittel, sicherlich nicht das sub- 
tilster Ironie, um anzudeuten, wie er dieses Verhalten Fausts nach 
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seiner Riickkehr in die Oberwelt verstanden wissen méchte. Diese Ironie 
ist allerdings so tiuschend fein, daf sie nicht leicht durchschaubar ist. 

Est ist sicher nicht zufallig, daS der Schénheitssucher als bekrinzter 
*‘Wundermann”’ im “Priesterkleid” erscheint und mit einem Schwall 
von Weihrauch “die Vernunft” der Zuschauer “‘bindet,”’ d.h. diese ihrer 
Urteilskraft beraubt. Wem dieses “hohe Werk” als heiliger Ernst er- 
scheint, der wird die doppelte Blendung damit entschuldigen, daf der 
Dienst an der Kunst ein priesterliches Amt sei, dafi dem priesterlichen 
Amt das priesterliche Gewand entsprechen miisse und Weihrauchnebel, 
wie auch Musik, notwendig zur Geisterbeschwérung gehéren. Er iiber- 
sieht dabei nur, daf zur Berufung des ‘‘Wunderwiirdigen” dieselben 
Trugmittel gebraucht werden wie bei der Beschwérung weniger vor- 
nehmer Geister und daf§ der Hohepriester idealer Schénheit bei der 
Betrachtung ihres Schattenbildes von einer an Wahnsinn grenzenden 
Liebesleidenschaft ergriffen wird, in der er alle priesterliche Wiirde 
vergiit. Man mag das Geschraubte in Fausts Anruf 


Du bist’s, der ich die Regung aller Kraft, 
Den Inbegriff der Leidenschaft, 
Dir Neigung, Lieb, Anbetung, Wahnsinn zolle 


als Héchstausdruck ifisthetischer Verziickung auffassen, wird aber darum 
nicht leugnen wollen, da in dieser aisthetischen, wie iiberhaupt in jeder 
mystischen Entriicktheit, ein erotisches Element mitschwingt, das sich 
in auSerordentlichen Fillen bis zur Fieberhitze steigert und den von 
ihr Besessenen mit iiberirdischen Wonnen begliickt. So lang diese 
Wonnen geistig bleiben, wird niemand darin etwas Unreines finden, denn 
sie sind in der Tat die Seligkeit der vom Willen erlésten Schau, wie der 
vormephistophelische Faust sie so oft genossen und vor der Vision des 
Makrokosmos so uniibertrefflich geschildert hat. (Ha! welche Wonne 
flieBt in diesem Blick u.s.w., v. 430 ff.) Wenn der Eros aber wie hier 
in Eifersucht gegen den als kérperlich empfundenen Nebenbuhler um- 
schligt, wenn diese Eifersucht wieder so drohende Formen annimmt, 
da Mephistopheles und der verangstete Astrolog zur MaSigung mahnen 
miissen, dann fiallt es schwer, in Fausts Verhalten nur einen hochge- 
spannten, rein dsthetischen Rausch zu erblicken. Der Astrolog, durch 
dessen Mund hier vielleicht wieder Goethe spricht, bezeichnet dieses 
Verhalten viel richtiger als ‘‘Gewalt.’’ Es ist nichts anderes als Gewalt, 
wenn Faust die Helena anfa®t, den “verwegenen” Knaben mit dem 
Schliissel beriihrt, die selbstgeschaffene Schénheitswelt (von Mephisto 
als “‘Fratzengeisterspiel”’ verspottet) zerstért und als Folge dieses Wut- 
ausbruches die Besinnung verliert, Wenn das die Wirkung ist, die von 
seinem “‘All’’ ausgeht, dann ist dieses All eben nicht “rein” géttlich und 
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sein Priester nicht der ehrfiirchtige Schénheitssucher, der sich “er- 
griffen’”’ vor dem “Ungeheuren”’ beugt. Auch bei diesem zweiten Ver- 
such auf dem Gebiet der Kunst versagt Faust in der Tat. Sein Geist ist 
wohl auf das All, d.h. das Idealreich der Schénheit, gerichtet, sein Wille 
aber vernichtet es im triiben Genuf der kérperhaften Gestalt. 

Folgt nun der dritte und allerdings anspruchvollste Versuch im As- 
thetischen, der mythische Gang nach Griechenland und die Durch- 
dringung mit dem klassischen Schénheitsideal, die in der Vermihlung 
mit der lebendigen Helena gipfelt. Diesem Versuch dienen der zweite 
und dritte Akt des zweiten Teils: der zweite, weil er den Gang zu Helena, 
der dritte, weil er die kérperliche Vereinigung mit ihr bringt. Der zweite 
Akt ist fiir uns nur insofern wichtig, als er zeigt, wie Faust es anstellt, 
zu Helena zu gelangen. Alles andere kommt hier nicht in Betracht. 

Es ist bekannt, dafs Homunculus, das altkluge Retortenbiibchen, das 
mit dem Knaben Lenker verwandt ist, den Schénheitstraum des schla- 
fenden Faust als bildliche Umsetzung seiner Griechensehnsucht deutet.* 
Man hat aber vielleicht nicht bemerken wollen, dafS dieser Traum sehr 
stark mit sinnlichen Elementen durchsetzt ist.?’ ‘‘Fraun, die sich ent- 
kleiden,” und “der Schwane Fiirst,” der sich “zudringlich-zahm”’ dem 
Knie der K6nigin anschmiegt, die diesem Gebahren “‘gelassen’’ und doch 
“mit stolzem weiblichem Vergniigen” zusieht, sind weniger der Aus- 
druck “reiner” Schénheitssuche als Bilder verdraingter Wiinsche, in 
denen sich ein tiefverwurzeltes Genufverlangen entlidt. Auch beim 
Betreten des griechischen Bodens, der aus dem paralysierten Schlifer 
“einen Antius an Gemiite” macht, ist Faust von solchen menschlich- 
allzumenschlichen Anwandlungen nicht frei. Da ihm Homunculus auf 
sein ungestiimes Fragen nach Helena die Antwort verweigert und die 
philosophischen Sphinxe sich diplomatisch ausschweigen, spielt er sich 
im Anblick der widerwiartigen, aber doch edlen Ungeheuer in die hel- 
dische Rolle des Odipus und Ulysses hinein, gleichsam als wollte er sich 
zur Eroberung der Helena mit ihrem doppelten Mute erfiillen. Er 
stiirzt fort und macht am Peneios Halt, denn aus dem Schilfe locken die 
Stimmen verfiihrerischer Nymphen. Der Wille zum Genufi verdrangt 


* Kritische Ubersicht der wichtigsten einschlagigen Literatur bei Petsch, a.a.0., 675- 
678; sehr gute, zusammenfassende Darstellung iiber Herkunft und Bedeutung des Homun- 
culus bei Witkowski, Kommentar, 312-316; zur Herkunft vgl. weiter: K. Borinski, “Zur 
Herkunft des Homunculus.” Jb. d. G. Ges., 1930, 16-32; zur Deutung: L. Polak, “Homun- 
culus-Figur in Goethes Faust.” Neophilologus, x1 (1930), 16-32; W. Schneider, ‘““Homun- 
culus.” Jb. d. G. Ges. (1930), 224-230; R. G. Binding, “Mephistopheles und Homunculus.” 
G. Kalender (1937), 47-62. 

#7 Sollte der unschuldige Eckermann das schon herausgefiihlt haben, wenn er a.a.O., 
298 sagt: “Indem der Homunculus diesen Traum ausspricht, erscheint vor unserer Secle 
das rei :endste Bild?” 
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den Willen zur Tat. Die ohnedies erregten Sinne werden durch das ge- 
schwiatzige Spiel der Wellen so michtig erhitzt, da® sie i’ die Ge- 
stalten seines Schlaftraums leibhaftig vor Augen bringen. Seines Leit- 
spruches “‘Doch immer weiter strebt mein Sinn” plétzlich eingedenk, 
gibt er sich wohl einen geistigen Ruck, als wollte er sich der Gefahr des 
Verliegens entreifien. Trotzdem verweilt er in sinnlichem Wohlgefallen 
bei der erotischen Wasserschlacht der immer briinstigen Schwine, 
besonders aber bei dem selbstgefalligen Segeln ihres Fiihrers, der ‘‘Welle 
selbst, auf Wogen-wellend” zu dem “heiligen Ort” vordringt, wo die 
“hohe Kénigin,” durch eine Fiille griinen Laubes verborgen, seiner harrt. 
Beide Visionen, sowohl die des Schlaftraums im Laboratorium als die des 
Wachtraums am Peneios, gipfeln im Zeugungsakt Jupiters und Ledas, 
in dem Faust seine eigene Vermihlung mit Helena vorweggenieft. Die 
zweite Vision unterscheidet sich aber von der ersten dadurch, daf sie 
sich nicht unbewuft an ihm vollzieht, sondern ganz bewuft aus seinem 
Innersten heraufbeschworen und herausgestellt wird. Seine Worte an 
die Nymphen: 

Ich wache ja! O laft sie walten, 

Die unvergleichlichen Gestalten, 

Wie sie dahin mein Auge schickt, 


lassen dariiber keinen Zweifel. Sein Geist sucht wie immer die Idee, sein 
Wille triibt und unterwirft sie seinem Drang. 

In diesem inneren Widerstreit, dessen sich Faust in seiner Erregung 
kaum bewuft wird, trifft er den heilkundigen Chiron, der als Gétterer- 
zieher hohes Ansehen geniefSt. Chiron halt Faust fiir wahnsinnig und 
fiihrt ihn daher der wissenden Manto zur leiblichen Kur zu. Manto, die 
ins tiefste Innere schaut, stellt seelische Ungeniigsamkeit fest, aber 
verhehlt ihre Liebe nicht zu dem Mann, “der Unmigliches begehrt.” 
Sie begleitet ihn zu Proserpina, der Herrin der Schatten, die allein 
Helena freigeben kann. Wie bei der Fahrt zu den Miittern, so bricht 
aber auch hier im Augenblick héchster Spannung der Faden der Be- 
gehenheit ab. Die Rede, mit der Faust oder Manto als Sprecherin 
Fausts die Todesgéttin “zu Trinen riihren”’ sollte,** blieb ungeschrieben, 
und das ist eine der schmerzlichsten Enttaéiuschungen, denn es wird uns 
verwehrt, Zeuge von Fausts menschlicher und dichterischer Bewahrung 
in einem der folgenschwersten Augenblicke seines Lebens zu sein. 

Und nun kommt die zweite und wichtigste Stufe von Fausts Griechen- 
fahrt, die Durchdringung mit dem klassischen Schénheitsideal in der 
symbolischen Vermihlung mit Helena. Das geschieht in dem prunk- 


%8 S. Anktindigung zur Helena vom 17. Dezember, 1826, bei Petsch a.a.0., 601, aber auch 
Goethes Bemerkung zu Eckermann vom 15. Januar, 1827, a.a.0., 162. 
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vollen dritten Akt, der eigentlichen Helenatragédie, die Goethe in einem 
Brief an Schiller vom 23. September 1800 als den “‘Gipfel’’ bezeichnet, 
von dem aus “‘sich erst die rechte Aussicht iiber das Ganze zeigen wird.” 
Diese Helenatragédie ist wie Wilhelm Meister ein vielgeliebtes Schmer- 
zenskind Goethes, das er nach mehrfachem Gestindnis in der friihesten 
Zeit entworfen,”* unter Schillers anfeuernder Teilnahme im Spitsommer 
1800 wesentlich geférdert, 1827 als besonderes Drama unter dem Titel 
Helena, klassisch-romantische Phantasmagorie. Zwischenspiel zu Faust 
veréffentlicht®® und dann zur “Axe” bestimmt hatte, “auf der das 
ganze Stiick dreht.”* 

Wenn man nur das rein Artistische, das orchestrale Gefiige des Ganzen, 
die klangliche Abstufung der Personen,” das bewegt-ironische Spiel mit 
Bildern, Gedanken und Worten, die maanderhafte Anordung der Satz- 
gebilde, die romantisch-barocke Vermischung und Verschlingung der 
Strophen, Versen, Rhythmen und Reime,* das vielfarbige Glitzern der 
Silben und Vokale ins Auge faft, dann muf} man mit Bewunderung be- 
kennen, daf$ Goethe kaum je Grofartigeres geleistet hat. Die ver- 
schiedensten Stilarten, ja sogar Kiinste, sind hier mit solch iiberlegenem 
Kunstverstand ineinander verwoben, dafi daneben alle romantischen 
Bemiihungen um ein Universalkunstwerk, Brentanos Griindung Prags 
ausgenommen, nur wie kraft- und saftlose Spielereien anmuten. Wie bei 
der Mummenschanz so miissen wir uns aber auch hier fragen, ob der 
Wundermann Faust “das Wunderwiirdige’ verwirklicht, die ‘reine 
Schénheit” in reineres Leben zieht, mit einem Wort: ob dem phantasti- 


2 Vgl. insbesondere Briefe an: W. v. Humboldt, 22. Oktober, 1826; S. Boisserée, 22. 
Oktober, 1826; Cotta, 26. Januar, 1827; Zelter, Mitte Mai, 1831; H. Meyer, 20. Juli, 1831. 

30 Im vierten Band der Ausgabe letzter Hand. 

31 Vgl.: Goethes Brief an Boisserée vom 19. Januar, 1827: “Sie gelangen dadurch 
unmittelbar bis zu der Axe, auf der das ganze Stiick dreht.” 

# Uber den musikalischen Charakter der Helenatragédie und die klangliche Abstufung 
der Personen siehe Goethes Bemerkung zu Eckermann vom 29. Jan., 1827: “Die Rolle 
der Helena kann nicht von einer sondern sie mu& von zwei grofen Kiinstlerinnen gespielt 
werden” (a.a.0., 177) und: “Wenn nur ein recht grofer Komponist sich daran machte” 
(ebda.). Das Feinste hieriiber sagt K. Burdach in den drei ersten Abschnitten seines herr- 
lichen Aufsatzes “Faust und die Sorge,’”’ Dt. Vjs. f. Lw. u. Gge., 1. Jahrg., Bd. 1, 1-60, und 
H. Herrmann in ihrer allerdings etwas wortreichen Studie “Faust, der Tragédie zweiter 
Teil: Studien zur inneren Form des Werkes.” Zs. f. Asthetik u. Allgemeine Kunstwissen- 
schaft, xu (1917), 86-137; 161-178; 316-351. Siehe auch: J. Collin, “Die Mittel der dichte- 
rischen Darstellung im zweiten Teil von Goethes Faust.” Jb. d. f. dt. Hs., 1905, 247-263; 
R. Petsch, ““Goethes Faust. Der Tragidie zweiter Teil.’’ Gehalt und Form (Dortmund, 
1925), 388-405; M. Kommerell, “Faust zweiter Teil, zum Verstandnis der Form,” Corona, 
vu (1937), 207-232 und 388-405. 

33 Vgl.: M. Bressem, “Der metrische Aufbau des Faust II und seine innere Notwendig- 
keit.”” Germanische Studien, Heft 105, 1931. 
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schen Aufwand der kiinstlerische und menschliche Ertrag entspricht. 
Wir kénnen in diesem Zusammenhang nur auf die Héhepunkte der 
Helenadichtung und auch auf diese nur mit der durch unser Thema ge- 
forderten Kiirze hinweisen.* Faust ist in Sparta wie am Kaiserhof, ohne 
da® wir genau wissen, wie er dahin gelangt ist. Er kam und unterwarf 
mit Waffengewalt das Land. Das muf uns geniigen. Er ist Besitzer 
michtiger Burgen, Befehlshaber eines gewaltigen Heeres und unum- 
schrinkter Beherrscher eines weiten Gebietes, das der Turmwiachter 
Lynkeus mit seinem Geistauge iiberschaut. Phorkyas-Mephistopheles 
iiberla®t er als echter Grandseigneur die nétigen Eroberungsprilimi- 
narien gegen Helena, die dieser zwar unwillig, aber darum nicht weniger 
erfolgreich durchfiihrt. Er selbst halt sich so lange zuriick, bis der 
Widerstand des Opfers gebrochen ist. Hat ihn die Erfahrung mit 
Gretchen eingeschiichtert, oder beginnt der Eros zu schwinden? Im einen 
wie im andern Fall mu® Faust fiir die gewaltsame Kuppelei des Teufels 
die Verantwortung tragen, denn wie bei Gretchen handelt dieser auch 
hier nur in Fausts Auftrag. Helena, der gegeniiber man sich trotz ihrer 
vielgeriihmten Hoheit manches herausnehmen darf, denn sie ist nicht 
umsonst durch mehrere Hinde gegangen, wird aber fiir unser Gefiihl 
doch etwas zu stark mitgespielt, als dafi wir nicht anfangs ehrliches Mit- 
leid mit ihr haben miiSten. Vom ersten Augenblick an handelt sie wie 
unter fremdem Zwang. Die Angst, die sie im Schiff vor dem Arges sinn- 
enden Gatten empfand und die Furcht, im eigenen Haus von feindlichen 
Michten umgeben zu sein, machen sie so verwirrt, da sie Trug und 
Wahrheit kaum unterscheidet. Die unheimliche Gestalt der Phorkyas 
geht ihr in die der alten Schaffnerin iiber, und von sich selbst weif} sie 
nicht, ob sie lebt oder traumt. Der Teufel nutzt diesen gewif von ihm 
geschaffenen Zustand mit unverstellter Bosheit aus. Er héhnt, schmiaht, 
droht und bringt die Schrecken der gefiirchteten Hinrichtung so ein- 
dringlich vor Helenas Sinne, dafS sie, wie auf der Folter, alle friiheren 
Vergehen eingesteht und vor “Schmerz’’ nach “Rettung”’ verlangt. Erst 
als Phorkyas auf den fremden Ritter als Beschiitzer in der Not hinweist, 
lockert sich der Zwang, und Helena enthiillt sich allmahlich als das, was 
sie wirklich ist, das verfiihrerische, klug-verschlossene Weib, das sich 
auf die Macht ihrer Reize in jedem Fall verlassen kann. Da hort natiir- 
lich alles Mitleid auf, denn die Tragik verwandelt sich in mondines 
Spiel. Das Verlangen nach “Ruhe” weicht der Lust nach neuem Aben- 
teuer, das, wie sie als ‘‘Kennerin” wissen mu&, nur in einem neuen Ehe- 


% Zur Geschichte der Helenadichtung vgl.: A. Wohlauer, Goethes Helenadichtung in ihrer 
Entwicklung (Breslau, 1903); zur Deutung: J. Niejahr, ‘““Goethes Helena,” Euphorion, 1 
(1894), 81-109 und insbesondere: H. Rickert, “(Helena in Goethes Faust.’”’ Die Akademie, 
Heft 4 (1925), 1-62, Sonderdruck Erlangen, o.J. 
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bruch enden kann. Das Abenteuer wird ihr umso leichter, als Phorkyas 
sie auf ihr neugieriges Fragen versichert, daf$ der fremde Herr “ein 
munterer, kecker, wohlgebildeter” und gewifs auch ‘“‘verstindiger’’ Mann 
sei, dessen “‘Grofsheit” man sich ohne Bedenken anvertrauen kénne. 
Halb getrieben, halb gezogen, aber listig stets den héfischen Schein 
wahrend, geht sie nun in Begleitung ihrer Anstandsdame dem ‘‘wunder- 
baren Heldenherrn” entgegen, der ihr statt “ehrfurchtsvollen Will- 
komms’”’ den gefesselten Lynkeus zur Bestrafung zufiihrt, weil er, von 
ihrer Schénheit hingerissen, sein Wachteramt versiiumt habe. Sie be- 
gnadigt den pflichtvergessenen Knecht mit einer Selbstverstindlichkeit, 
als hatte sie solche Majestatsrechte schon jahrelang hier ausgeiibt. Dann 
zieht sie den in Verziickung vor ihr knienden Faust mit huldvoll herab- 
lassender Gebirde neben sich auf den Thron und setzt den Herrn, der 
sie eben erst “im Wahn” zur Herrin erhoben, als Mitregenten ihres 
“srenzunbewuften Reichs” ein. 

Erhaben? Vielleicht; aber vom Erhabenen zum Licherlichen ist auch 
hier nur ein Schritt. Man kann sich jedenfalls des Eindrucks nicht er- 
wehren, daf} diese preziés-vornehme Schénheitsinvestitur nur eine, aller- 
dings ins Grofiartig-Mysthische erhobene, galante Huldigungsszene 
ist, wie sie unter den blasierten Kavalieren und Kurtisanen des 18. 
Jahrhunderts iiblich war, nachdem bestellte Kuppler die reale Grund- 
lage dazu bereits gelegt hatten.® Jedenfalls beweisen die nun folgenden 
Geschehnisse, daf} es Faust nicht ausschlieSlich um die geistige Eroberung 
des griechischen Schénheitsideals, sondern ebensosehr um die kérper- 
liche Besitzergreifung des schénsten Griechenweibes zu tun ist, iiber die 
uns seine Triume deutlich genug Aufschlu8 gegeben haben. 

Natiirlich wissen wir sehr wohl, daS das Ineinanderwirken polarer 
Lebenskrifte (hier des Gehaltes und der Form, des Willens und der 
Idee) dichterisch nicht iiberzeugender als durch eine leibliche Vermih- 
lung veranschaulicht werden kann. Als Vorspiel zu solcher Vermihlung 
ist aber das kindisch-leere Reimgetindel, das Mephisto mit so beifiender 
Ironie verspottet, viel zu geziert, und zur wechselseitigen inneren Durch- 
dringung ist der unwiirdige Liebesflirt auf dem Thron zu 6ffentlich und 
der unter Phorkyas’ Augen vollzogene Liebesakt zu plétzlich und—zu 
banal. Man wird einwenden (und man hat es iiber Gebiihr getan),™ 


% K. Ziegler, Gedanken iiber Faust II (Stuttgart, 1919), spricht S. 30 von “franzésischer 
Rokokogalanterie,” nennt Helena S. 33 eine “echte Rokokodame” und S. 34 “die grofe 
Kurtisane, die fiirstliche Maitresse des 18. Jahrhunderts.’’ Wir legen Wert darauf fest- 
zustellen, daf dieses scharfsinnige Biichlein (75 Seiten) uns erst nach dem Abschluf dieser 
Arbeit zu Gesicht kam. Es bestatigt unsere Auffassung im allgemeinen und vielen Einzel- 
punkten, stellenweise sogar mit ganz ahnlichen Formulierungen. 

% Da das Peinliche dieses tibernaiven Gebahrens Fausts und Helenas der obligaten 
Verschénerungsmanie im Wege ist, wits es von den meisten Fausterklarern entweder 
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dai das AbstofSende solcher Vorginge von den naiv-sinnlichen Griechen 
nicht empfunden wurde, daf auch fiir den modernen Beobachter kein 
Grund zur Mifbilligung bestehe, da doch alles rein symbolisch sei und 
das Symbolische als ganz natiirlicher Schlu®akt in einem liingeren see- 
lischen Angleichungsprozef zu verstehen sei. Soweit Helena in Betracht 
kommt, ist von einem solchen AneignungsprozeB, wodurch sie Faust 
seelisch entgegenreifte, wenig oder nichts zu verspiiren. Ihre Bekannt- 
schaft mit ihm ist viel zu kurz, als da® sich ein tieferes Verhiltnis ent- 
wickeln kénnte, und es ist fraglich, ob es jemals zustande kame, auch 
wenn ihr der Dichter lingere Zeit gewahrte. Da sie absichtlich nur Form 
sein soll, ist sie von vornherein der d4uSerlichen, kérperlich-sinnlichen 
Welt zugeschworen und seelischer Tiefenerlebnisse gar nicht fahig. Sie 
ist eben Helena und nicht-Iphigenie. Ihre Angst vorder Rache des Gatten 
wie ihre verriterische Neugierde am Aussehen des fremden Be- 
schiitzers ist kérperlich, ihr unbekiimmertes Buhlen auf dem Thron- 
sitz (der Chor nennt es héfisch-galant ‘“‘freundlich Erzeigen’’) und ihr 
“‘lieblich-kluges” Interesse an Fausts Reimspiel sind zu kurtisanenhaft. 
Ihre schnelle, iibermiitige Liebeshingabe aber, gerade in dem Augenblick, 
“wo ihr betrogener Gatte zur Rache oder Verséhnung herankommt, mag 
als griechisch naiv oder als franzésisch galant erklart und entschuldigt 
werden, schamlos bleibt sie trotzdem. Faust selbst aber hat sich weder 
um das Ganze des Griechentums, noch um das Ideal griechischer Schén- 
heit mit jener Reinheit bemiiht, die sich nur im entsagenden Dienst 
offenbart. Er kommt als Eroberer und vergewaltigt Land und Gestalt— 
aber er gewinnt sie nicht, und so zerrinnt ihm beides zu nichts. Er dient 
Griechenland nicht mit demselben Ernst wie Goethe, der es sich in 
diesem Dienst sauer, ach, allzu sauer hat werden lassen.*’ Goethes 
Griechenland umfaft Mythos, Religion, Kunst, Wissenschaft und 
Philosophie. Fausts Griechenland ist auf formale Schénheit beschrankt, 
und auch diese dient ihm nur zum Genuf, zur Fiillung seines unersitt- 





iibergangen oder seines erotischen Charakters véllig entkleidet. Am weitesten geht hierin 
wohl der Franziskanerménch Exp. Schmidt (dessen Faustkommentar im tibrigen sehr 
verstaindnisvoll ist), wenn er (S. 182) sagt, da®B “die sinnliche Erotik” “hier vollstandig”’ 
fehle und da Mephisto dem “schlafend verteilten’”? Chor das “Wunderbare’”’ berichtet, 
“das sie gesehen.’’ Sein Zusatz: “Alle natiirliche Berechnung hat hier ein Ende, was allein 
schon jeden Gedanken an einen im Bereiche des Sinnlichen vollzogenen Ehebund aus- 
schlieSen muf,”’ macht diesen Galimathias nicht besser. 

37 Das Problematische der Goetheschen Klassik hat schon F. Th. Vischer, Goethes Faust. 
Neue Beitrige zur Kritik des Gedichtes (Stuttgart, 1875), 85, erkannt. In den letzten Jahren 
ist es wieder der Gegenstand lebhafter Kontroversen geworden. Vgl.: E. M. Butler, The 
Tyranny of Greece over Germany (Cambridge, 1935); W. Rehm, Griechentum und Goethezeit 
(Jena, 1936), 2. Aufl., 1938; H. Trevelyan, Goethe and the Greeks (Cambridge, 1941); E. 
Jockers, Soziale Polaritat in Goethes Klassik (Philadelphia, 1942). 
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lichen Ich. Er ist gerade in Griechenland weniger Goethe als je. Sein 
Grundwesen, “iiberlebendiger, heftiger Trieb,”’ d.h. schrankenloser Wille, 
erscheint verstirkt in Euphorion, dem Gegenspieler zum rein geistigen, 
aber langst verabschiedeten Knaben Lenker.** Faust ermahnt zwar den 
unbaindigen Wildfang zur Mafigung, aber es ist bezeichnend, daf der 
einzige Befehl, der an den verwegenen Sohn ergeht, von beiden Eltern 
und sicher hauptsichlich von der Mutter kommt, wihrend der in seinem 
Genu& gestérte Vater sich nur zu einer gereizten, aber schwachmiitigen 
Mifbilligung (“mich kann die Gaukelei gar nicht erfreuen,’”’ v.9753 f.) 
bemii®igt findet, die obendrein von Selbstbemitleidung nicht ganz frei 
ist. Ein kategorischer Befehl wire die Selbstvernichtung Fausts. 

Kein Wunder daher, dafi} Helena nach dem selbstverschuldeten Tod 
des Sohnes sich veraingstet von Faust lést und in den Hades zuriickkehrt. 
Wie Gretchen geliistet es auch sie nicht nach einer Wiederholung des 
eben Erlebten. Sie fiihlt, dafB eine solche Wiederholung auch sie zer- 
stéren miifte, unsymbolisch gesprochen, dafi ihre Formschénheit den 
titanischen Willen Fausts nicht bindigen kann. Sie hinterla®t ihm zwar 
Gewand und Schleier, die ihn nach Phorkyas’ Worten “‘iiber alles Ge- 
meine rasch am Ather hintragen” sollen. Die Gewande lésen sich in 
Wolken auf und heben Faust in die Héhe. Wird er sich aber auf dieser 
Hohe halten kénnen? Gefahr ist jedenfalls im Anzug, denn schon zupfen 
“Diamonen” an den “‘Zipfeln” des Kleides und “méchten gern zur Unter- 
welt es reifien.” Wir sehen mit Besorgnis den Vorgiingen der sozial- 
politischen Stufe entgegen. Hier wird es sich zeigen miissen, ob Faust 
stark genug ist, sich dieser Damonen zu erwehren und seine endgiiltige 
Freiheit zu erringen. 

Bevor wir aber hierzu iibergehen, sei das Ergebnis der dsthetischen 
Laufbahn Fausts, die gern als Hauptstufe seines Liuterungswegs be- 
trachtet wird, noch einmal kurz zusammengefaft. Faust hat sein im 
Anblick der Natur gewonnenes Ideal einer Kunst, die das Leben ruhig 
farbig, aber “‘rein”’ wiederspiegelt, nicht verwirklicht. Am Kaiserhof tibt 
er sie weder um ihrer selbst, noch um einer héheren Aufgabe willen, 


38 Die von Goethe Eckermann gegeniiber (a.a.O., 302) behauptete Identitat des Euphorion 
mit dem Knaben Lenker widerspricht dem nicht, denn Goethe hat dort nur die Poesie als 
solche im Auge, “die an keine Zeit, an keinen Ort und an keine Person gebunden ist,”’ 
nicht den verschiedenen Charakter ihrer Trager. Der Knabe Lenker gehért der kontempla- 
tiven Seite Fausts an. Er ist reine, ruhm- und tatlose Betrachtung und Spielfreude.. 
Euphorion reprasentiert die Willensseele Fausts. Beide also sind dichterische Symbole von 
Fausts Dualismus und machen erst zusammen sein ganzes Wesen aus. Es ist aber be- 
zeichnend, da der Knabe Lenker verabschiedet wurde, weil ihm das “tolle Zauberwesen”’ 
der Mummenschanz zuwider sein mute, wihrend Euphorion sogar noch nach seinem 
ikarischen Tode alles beherrscht. Rickert (Helena in Goethes Faust, 45) sieht in Euphorion 
allein die “Doppelnatur” Fausts. 
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sondern stellt sie in den Dienst des Amusements, Volksbetrugs und 
Geltungswillens. Anstatt Kaiser, Hof und Volk zu erziehen, erweckt er 
in ihnen ‘‘widrig Geliist” nach Geld und Gold. Es wird zwar behauptet, 
er habe seine hohen erzieherischen Ideale nicht verwirklichen kénnen, 
weil der Kaiser kein Karl August sei.*® Dagegen ist aber zu sagen, daf 
er nicht den geringsten Versuch unternommen hat, ihn zu einem solchen 
zu machen, weil er nicht Goethe, sondern—Faust it. Zur Erziehung 
bedarf es nur des wahren Wortes und der vorbildlichen Tat, des Bei- 
spiels. Beides ist Faust fremd, so lange er Magier ist, und Magie, d.h. 
damonische, nicht natiirliche Magie, geht ihm auch jetzt noch iiber alles. 

Auf der Griechenfahrt und im Peloponnes selbst lift er sich unter der 
Flagge der Schénheit vom heftigsten Genufwillen leiten, und zur 
Eroberung Helenas billigt er List, Liige und Gewalt wie bei Gretchen. 
Sein vielgeriihmtes Heldentum, das in den Worten: ‘Nur der verdient 
die Gunst der Frauen, der kraftigst sie zu schiitzen weif,” liegen soll, 
kommt nicht zum Vorschein, denn den Kampf gegen Menelaos, der ihm 
als Herrscher wie als Liebhaber selbstverstandliche Ritterpflicht sein 
sollte, iibertrigt er seinen gehorsamen Germanen, Goten, Franken, 
Sachsen und Normannen, um in seiner “Pflicht’”’ gegen das ‘“‘Dasein’’ 
nicht durch “‘sinnlos Ungestiim” gestért zu werden. Es darf auch daran 
erinnert werden, dafi Faust nach der Ankiindigung zur Helena vom 17. 
Dezember 1826 sich im Hades der Manto als Schutzmittel gegen Medusa 
und als Anwalt vor Prosperpina bedienen sollte. Die Freigabe der Helena 
ware dann nicht der Erfolg seiner ‘‘seltsamen Bitte,” sondern Mantos 
“bedeutender’”’ Rede gewesen, “durch welche die bis zu Trinen ge- 
riihrte Kénigin ihr Jawort erteilt’”’ hatte. Man ist versucht, an Gunthers 
Eroberung Brunhildes zu denken: er begniigt sich mit der Geste und 
iiberlaBt Siegfried die Arbeit. 

Faust ist in Griechenland weder ein Held, noch ein “‘reiner’’ Kiinstler, 
geschweige denn gar eine ‘‘schine Seele” geworden. Motive und Methoden 
seines klassischen Liebeswerbens sind grundsdtzlich dieselben wie in der 
Gretchentragédie. Auch Helena ist, wie die alte Panthalis nur zu deutlich 
fiihlt, trotz ihres entgegenkommenden Weibtums*® das Opfer eines 
“‘wiisten Geisteszwangs,” in unserer Sprechweise: einer geistigen Verge- 
waltigung. Faust hat Griechenland mit dem Geist, nicht wie Iphigenie 
“‘mit der Seele’”’ gesucht, und es ist sein stets wiederholtes Verhingnis, dab 
der Geist, anstatt sich den Willen zu unterwerfen, von diesem unterworfen 
wird. So rettet er wohl seinen Titanismus und erfiillt die materielle Seite 


39S. H. Borcherdt, a.a.O. 
40 Der Hinweis W. Boéhms (a.a.0., 54 und 55) auf Lili Schénemann ist beachtenswert 
und verdient untersucht zu werden. 
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seines Paktes, aber er gewinnt nicht an Menschentum. Seine Tatigkeit, 
wenn es sich wirklich um eine solche handelt, vollzieht sich wohl auf 
“héherer Stufe,” ist aber darum nicht “einer” geworden. Faust bleibt 
wesentlich, der er ist: “der Unmensch ohne Zweck und Ruh.” Er versagt 
als Kiinstler vor dem Ideal der Kunst, wie er als Mensch vor dem in Gretchen 
verkirperten Ideal der Unschuld versagte. Er mu versagen wie jeder 
Ubermensch, der zu klein ist, um Gott, und doch zu grok ist, um Mensch 
zu sein. Es ist sein unabdinderliches Schicksal und eben darum seine un- 
abinderliche Tragik. Damit erledigt sich auch die oben aufgeworfene 
Frage, ob der menschliche Ertrag dem grandiosen Aufwand der drei 
ersten Akte entspricht. Er entspricht ihm nicht,*! aber da es nach unserer 
Auffassung nicht der Sinn der Faustdichtung ist, Faust zu vermenschlichen, 
sondern die Tragik des Unverbesserlichen zu zeigen, der ‘‘nach allen Seiten 
hin sich wendend immer ungliicklicher zuriickkehrt,’’*? werden sie ihrer 
dramatischen Funktion in hohem Mafse gerecht. 


(Schlub folgt) 
ERNST JOCKERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


“| Th. Zieglers Urtei] (A. Bielschowsky, Goethe, 17. Bd., 42. Aufl. [Miinchen, 1903], 661) 
ist u. E. nicht zu hart. 
@S. Ankiindigung, Petsch, 594. 





XXVII 
SAMUEL ROGERS: MAN OF TASTE 


N the memoirs, diaries, journals, and reviews of the first half of the 

nineteenth century, Samuel Rogers (1763-1855) has an importance 
which is in sharp contrast to his present obscurity. It is no fault of the 
modern reader that he cannot remember one of Rogers’ poems. Even be- 
fore Rogers’ death, his contemporaries had judged his work as essen- 
tially worthless, but they continued to speak with admiration of the 
“bard, beau, and banker” of St. James’s Place. They remembered always 
the little house which he had made one of the great sights of London, of 
cultured society in the western world. Here above all was revealed Rogers 
the man of taste, arbiter elegantiarum, a réle which he played with a cu- 
rious combination of modesty, pleasure, and pride. Since his was the first 
small home to become a great museum, comparable to the Bache Col- 
lection today, No. 22 St. James’s Place is worth reconstructing in detail 
and considering as an influence on its time. 

Neighbor to three of the great palaces of London, almost next door to 
the “fairy palace,” Stafford House, whose entrance is through St. James’s 
Place, was the residence of the Duke of St. Albans, designed by James 
Wyatt, who began his career as the architect of White’s club and ended 
it as the creator of Fonthill and a restorer of cathedrals, not in the sense 
that earned him the title of the “destroyer,” but in a very protective and 
saving way. Rogers and Sir John Lubbock leased the house together with 
the intention of making two apartments of it. Rogers took a side of the 
house about twenty feet wide (Farrington is incorrect in saying sixteen) 
and sixty feet deep, and made it into the equal of the great neighboring 
mansions. Macaulay thought that every object in it was beyond the re- 
proach of time, but already time has dated the house as characteristi- 
cally an expression of the classic revival. To every visitor it was amaz- 
ingly tasteful, or to use an even more favorite word, recherché. It was a 
bijou. It was furnished with works of art and vert#, not just excellence, 
but a pure and chaste excellence, virtue in its moral sense. These protes- 
tations of exquisiteness fall flat before the catalogued contents of the 
house. It seems impossible that seven small rooms and the halls could 
contain all that was sold out of them in 1856 and not be more crowded 
than a penny arcade. Mrs. Norton, Sheridan’s beautiful granddaughter, 
said that Rogers’ “God was harmony.” Rogers “defrayed the expenses of 
his tastes as other men make an outlay for the gratification of their pas- 
sions. All within limits of reason, he did not squander more than won the 
affection of his Seraglio, the Nine Muses, nor bet upon Pegasus .. . he 
did nothing rash. I am sure Rogers, as a baby, never fell down unless he 
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was pushed.” Perhaps by constant watchfulness he did succeed in achiev- 
ing an original whole in the decoration of his house, which he undertook 
personally even to the extent of designing the furniture and supervising 
its manufacture. 

The entrance hall set the tone of the house. There were a pair of paint- 
ed seats (imitation marble presumably), a marble-topped table, and on 
a fluted pedestal a bust of Antinous, modern Italian, which Elizabeth 
Barrett found grand “‘in its serene beauty. On a colossal scale, in white 
marble.’” The stairs curved to the second floor completely free of the 
walls; at intervals were placed caged nightingales covered by day to make 
them sing. Let into the plaster of the walls were casts of the Parthenon 
frieze. How Rogers obtained these is not known. Lord Elgin did not begin 
sending to England the marbles now named after him until 1803, and it 
was not until 1808 that he placed them on exhibition in a temporary shed 
in Hyde Park, inviting a group of artists to compare them with several 
English boxers famous for their physique, an act which disgusted Charles 
Bell, a noted surgeon and anatomist of the time. The thing to note is that 
the casts fit very nicely into the classical scheme of decoration, where the 
real objects would not have done so because of their saffron ageing. This 
superiority of coloring in the casts greatly pleased Dr. Waagen, director 
of the Royal Gallery, Berlin, when he first saw them at Rogers’, raised as 
he had been in the esthetics of Wickelmann. 

The famous dining-room was also on the first floor, opening into a 
small garden leased from the crown. The bow window permitted one to 
see across the Green Park to Buckingham Palace. As if the real ones were 
not sufficient, Rogers kept an artificial nightingale in a cage outside the 
window; probably it alone could be depended on to sing when the guests 
were ready to listen. The moldings of the ceiling here and in the drawing- 
room above were made up by Flaxman entirely from Greek designs. The 
walls were covered with crimson silk in these rooms and in the library, 
with hangings to match. In the dining-room were a ‘Turkey carpet and 
rug,” the rug probably being laid over the carpet, as was often done. 
There were a large dinner table, a breakfast table, and eighteen chairs. 
Rogers’ niece still owns the breakfast table around which so many famous 
people sat. Legend had declared that if one looked under the table with 
a lighted candle, he could see the signatures of Moore, Byron, Scott, and 
Wordsworth, written there by the great men themselves. Did Rogers 
have the servants turn the table over, or did Wordsworth, ‘‘high priest of 


1 Quoted in G. B., “Apropos of Samuel Rogers,” Littell’s Living Age, cLxxxn, Fifth 
Series, xvim1, September 21, 1889, p. 747. 

? Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, Letters, edited by Frederic G. Kenyon (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1897), 1, 168. 
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mountain and flood,” get down on his knees to make his scrawling auto- 
graph? Unfortunately there are no signatures on the table today. Two 
objects which were always of interest to contemporary visitors were a 
sideboard and pedestal with carvings by Chantrey, a sculptor of fairly 
accomplished portrait bust’. One day when Rogers was explaining 
how these particular pieces had been made, Chantrey, a stranger at 
Rogers’ table, said, ‘Do you remember a workman who took your order? 
I was that man.’ If its frequent appearance in print is any indication, 
this must have been one of the most repeated anecdotes of the nineteenth 
century. It was such a pretty little success story. On the Chantrey ped- 
estal was a magnificent Greek hydria, an extraordinary vase with thirteen 
red figures, some engaged in combat, some worshipping at the fountain 
Callirhoe, the whole arranged socleverly that there was no sense of crowd- 
ing despite the large number of people represented. An engraving of 
this vase is given in Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece. 

There were several interesting pieces of sculpture in the room. One was 
a bust of Pope by Roubilliac, “‘a too expressive, miserable face—drawn 
with disease and bitter thoughts, and very painful to look at,’’* which 
somehow Macaulay thought was a death mask, or at least a piece mod- 
eled immediately after Pope’s death. The original terra cotta belonging 
to Sir Robert Peel is now in the National Portrait Gallery. Rogers’ copy 
stood upon the sideboard. There was also a small terra cotta model of 
Michelangelo’s figure of Lorenzo from the Medici tombs in Florence. This 
stirred Elizabeth Barrett. It was “‘alive with the life of Michelangelo’s 
finger—the blind eyes looking . . . seeing . . . as if in scorn of all clay! 
And the union of energy and meditation on the whole attitude!’”> But not 
everything in the dining-room pleased her. On the chimney-piece were 
“two small busts, beautiful busts, white with marble . . . and represent- 
ing—now whom of gods and men, would you select for your Lares . . . to 
help your digestion and social merriment? ... Caligula and Nero in 
childhood! The childhood is horribly suggestive to me!’ According to 
scandal, these were the children of Rogers by Miss Berry. 

Rogers took to lighting his table by the reflection of the sconces on the 
white ceiling, which of course, since candles were burned, produced a dis- 
tinctly Elysian twilight during dinner. He asked Sydney Smith how he 
liked it. He did not like it at all. ‘It’s all light above,” he said, ‘‘and below 
darkness and the gnashing of teeth.’”” 


3 Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Journals, edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), vir, 348. 

* Browning, Op. cit., 1, 168. 5 Ibid. ® Ibid. 

7 Dyce, Alexander, Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1856), p. 287. 
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The drawing-room on the second floor was classically formal. Flaxman 
had designed a mantel-piece with bas-reliefs representing a muse witha 
lyre and Mnemosyne. Dr. Waagen assures us that “‘the hair and draperies 
are treated with a softness bordering on the picturesque.’’* But not quite 
getting there? No, the phrase bordering on was popular with critics of the 
time and meant that subtlety had been attained. The fire screen was 
topped by bronzes of Hercules and Atlas. There was a small marble bust 
of the eldest son of Niobe, which the Catalogue of Rogers’ collection ad- 
mits may be of Cincinnatus, but certainly has been restored in wax 
(chest, nose, and upper lip) by Flaxman. Eight satinwood chairs Rogers 
had copied from a Roman candelabrum in his possession. This piece, 
which showed a lady seated in a chair holding a cornucopia, a palm 
stem rising from her head, had been found in the sea near Puzzuoli. 
Rogers had bought it from Millengen, a very active dealer in an- 
tiquities. At the sale of Rogers’ collections the candelabrum was pur- 
chased by the British Museum. A pair of satinwood sofas with crimson 
silk covers, several small tables, a Brussels carpet, and a great cut-glass 
chandelier completed the furnishings of the room, except for an unclas- 
sical cabinet with panels by Stothard after scenes in Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Boccaccio. Rogers paid eight hundred guineas for this piece. 
Gothic Falstaff probably did not look any more Dionysian among these 
surroundings than he would have in the porch of the Parthenon itself. 
The Canterbury Pilgrims is well known from the many engravings made 
of it. Hoppner compared it favorably with the work of the masters and 
showed it to the Prince Regent, who permitted the engraving to be ded- 
icated to him. The picture occasioned a quarrel between Stothard and 
Blake, who claimed that Cromek, the engraver, had transferred the 
commission to Stothard after Blake had already sketched out a design. 
The two paintings show no similarity to substantiate Blake’s charge that 
Stothard used his design. Stothard’s painting is adequate, formal, interest- 
ing; Blake’s is lyric, medieval, joyful, exciting—in short, everything that 
Stothard’s is not, everything that Chaucer is. 

Off the drawing-room was a gilt gallery, the only one Rogers had ever 
seen. “‘All gilding should be in mass,” Rogers said, ‘“‘not in part,”® even 
though it only lasted three years and cost £20 to repair. 

The library was merely an extension of the drawing-room in its gen- 
eral character. There were the usual mahogany chairs (the arms support- 
ed by griffins), the typical swan stool, the customary painted chairs, 
and satinwood sofa with bolsters. The table was covered with a camel’s 


§ Waagen, Gustav F., Treasures of Art in Great Britain (London: John Murray, 1854), 
m1, 75. 
® Mitford, the Rev. John, Journal, BMMSS, Add., 32, 567, f. 58. 
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hair cloth of many colors, a Joseph’s coat. Here too there were panels by 
Stothard representing the seven ages of man according to Shakespeare. 
Most curious were the wooden books filing up gaps on the shelves: 
Charles II, Every King His Own Jester; David, Symphonies for the Harp; 
Logbook of the Ark; La Vie Privée de la Reine de Saba. On the third floor 
were four tiny bedrooms and above them an attic. 

Into this little house, already filled with 161 articles of furniture, Rogers 
brought 82 Egyptian antiquities, 54 Greek gold pieces, 12 antique glass 
objects, 58 ancient and fifteenth century bronzes, 45 terra cottas, 45 mar- 
bles, 8 modern statues, 14 casts, 322 coins, medallions, etc., 2466 books, 
97 objects of “‘art and vertf,”’ 210 Greek vases, 744 drawings, engravings, 
manuscripts, etc., and 224 paintings. Yet Bryan Waller Procter (Barry 
Cornwall) stated that he had never known “any residence so tastefully 
fitted up and decorated. There was not too much of anything, not even 
too much welcome; yet no lack of it.’’!° 

Speaking to his nephew in 1842 Rogers said, “William, all I know of art 
I learned from your father.’ Sutton Sharpe, while attending to busi- 
ness, entered the Royal Academy as a student and through his work 
gained the friendship of Flaxman, Opie, Shee, Stothard, and Bewick. His 
own inclination led him to draw from antique statues and vases, in which 
work he encouraged his wife and sister to follow. It is probably through 
him that Rogers first became a collector. An entry for 1792 in Rogers’ 
journal indicates to what extent Sharpe introduced Rogers to the con- 
temporary art world: ‘The next day with Sharpe and Tuffin; saw Banks’s 
statues, called at Romney’s and saw him, and also saw Townley’s collec- 
ion;...’* Certainly Rogers’ early interest in classical antiquities must 
be attributed to the influence of Sutton Sharpe and of Rogers’ cousin 
Payne Knight, whose collection was valued at £30,000. Rogers’ later in- 
terest in Egyptian antiquities was the result of his nephew Samuel 
Sharpe’s studies in the civilization of the Nile and in his translation of 
the Bible. It is not to the point to catalogue the items which made up 
Rogers’ collection but only to state certain general characteristics. 

The quality of the antiquities is evident in the comments made upon 
them by good judges, in the large number of pieces engraved as illustra- 
tions for books on art, and in the important purchasers they found at 
the sale. Dr. Waagen, for example, thought that Rogers owned ‘“‘the 
choicest collection of antique ornaments in gold” that he had seen. Rogers 
bought with an eye to intrinsic beauty, and although some of these 


10 Procter, Bryan Waller, An Autobiographical Fragment and Biographical Notes (London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1877), p. 148. 

4 Clayden, P. W., The Early Life of Samuel Rogers (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1888), p. 
248. 12 Tbid., p. 244. 
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pieces, such as a beautiful bulla over three hundred grains in weight, were 
valuable investments and brought as high as £50 at auction, they were 
primarily exquisite additions to an ensemble. It is noticeable that a bas- 
relief character is sustained in Rogers’ collection. Rogers does not seek 
out the architectural, the rounded in art. The collection irresistibly re- 
minds one of the equipment of the burial ground, the coins, the vases, the 
jewelry, all taking their tone from the stele. Since Rogers looked like a liv- 
ing mummy, he had to bear much joking on this theme. His preference 
for Flaxman over more robust artists is part of this love of softly modeled 
suggestive bas-relief. A good many of the original illustrations which 
Flaxman made for Homer and Aeschylus were in Rogers’ portfolios. That 
Flaxman was no master of sculpture in the round is shown in the two 
famous figures of Cupid and Psyche which Rogers owned. The Psyche 
had been made to adorn the monument of Mrs. Tighe, the author of 
the poem Psyche, which Keats admired sufficiently to imitate. Rogers 
had ordered the Cupid as a companion piece to his copy of the monu- 
ment. At the sale Cupid brought £120 and Psyche £194, considerable 
sums at that time. These statues were not good; the others were bad. 
The quality of few other pieces of sculpture in Rogers’ collection scarcely 
equalled the sweetness, as it was called, of these two marbles. The terra 
cottas were better. 

The valuable part of the collection was, of course, the paintings, the 
sale of which accounted for £30,180 of the total. The first picture which 
Rogers bought was a Claude Lorrain—a grand Roman archway with a 
party of cavaliers and ladies playing cards on a terrace, a villa and moun- 
tains near the sea forming the background. Since this was purchased out 
of the Orleans gallery, Rogers could not have begun his collection of 
paintings before 1798. He paid £50 for the Claude. Later he bought other 
paintings from the Orleans gallery, either directly or from their first buy- 
ers. It is possible to take the Rogers’ catalogue and to show the many 
places from which he added to his possessions as older collections were 
broken up by the death or impoverishment of their owners. Rogers 
bought from the estates of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and Sir Benjamin West. At a time when taste was uncertain, he made no 
more errors than professional critics. He had the usual alarming number 
of Giottos, the Domenichinos, the boring baroque works by forgotten 
Italian artists. But there were good things. In his will Rogers left three 
of the best paintings to the National Gallery. Guido Reni’s Ecce Homo is 
certainly the least important, an oval head of Christ with the crown of 
thorns breaking the flesh. The emotion of the picture is false. However, 
Titian’s Noli Me Tangere and Giorgione’s Man in Armour are another 
matter. These were and are accepted masterpieces, especially the rare 
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Giorgione. The Man in Armour is a study for the St. Liberale in the 
Castelfranco altarpiece. Here is Giorgione realizing completely the defini- 
tion of painting as ‘‘mute poetry.” The Titian is Giorgionesque, full of 
soft but burning color. The Christ gestures delicately to Mary; it is 
scarcely a warning. 

Rogers had three favorites from among these many good things, and 
as so often happens, they were not the best from the modern point of 
view. He hung these three over his writing table level with his eyes as he 
sat there. There was a Virgin by Carracci, the Mother holding a book 
over the Infant, whom six saints are adoring. The second painting was by 
Claude of a mill with an Arcadian scene opening into a distance full of 
Claude’s great quiet and sunshine. The last, and most favored, was a 
Raphael of Christ in the garden of Gethsemane. It was this painting 
which Rogers told Charles Sumner that he wanted hung in the room 
where he should die. It is not a very good painting, but the man who has 
bought five Nicholas Poussins and five Rembrandts is privileged to in- 
dulge his fancy. Canova could charge, ‘“‘You English see with your ears,” 
but it is true that pictures to live at home with are not always great pic- 
tures. The emotional content of great pictures is too strong. Elizabeth 
Barrett felt this when she saw Rogers’ Portrait of the Artist by Rem- 
brandt, ‘‘which if his landscapes, as they say, were ‘dug out of nature,’ 
looks as if it were dug out of humanity! Such a rugged, dark, deep, 
subterraneous face, . . . yet inspired—! seeming to realize that God took 
clay and breathes into the nostrils of it. There are both the clay, and the 
divinity!" 

Of the 224 paintings in the collection, 67, nearly a third, are by artists 
who were contemporaries and friends of Rogers. Although Rogers met 
Reynolds only twice, Rogers’ interest in Reynolds turned him to pur- 
chasing modern paintings. Rogers had heard Reynolds’ last Acad- 
emy lecture, when, the platform collapsing, the young man was able 
in the confusion to edge forward and to sit down in one of the reserved 
seats marked “Mr. Burke, Mr. Boswell.”” What became of those two 
distinguished gentlemen, Rogers never told. But thus close to the 
President of the Academy, Rogers heard Reynolds finish by pronounc- 
ing the name of the painter’s great idol, “Michelangelo.” Later Rogers 
breakfasted with Sir Joshua on that memorable morning when Mrs. 
Siddons hurried in, fearing to be late for her engagement, “threw 
herself into an arm-chair, having taken off her bonnet, and dropped her 
head upon her left hand—the other drooping over the arm of the chair. 
Suddenly lifting her head, she said, ‘How shall I sit?’ ”"* Thus uncon- 


13 Browning, op. cit., 1, 168. 
4 Newton, Mrs. G. S., “Some Old Letters,”’ Scribner’s Monthly, x, No. 1 (May 1875), p. 
87. 
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sciously she assumed the pose which Reynolds immortalized as the Tragic 
Muse. For a time, considering the swaddling Greek robes in which she is 
portrayed, it was thought that Mrs. Siddons was dramatizing the origin 
of the portrait, but three people, Sir Joshua, Mrs. Siddons, and Rogers, 
telling the story, make it at least probable that Reynolds sketched the 
actress as she sat there and later worked the sketch up into the famous 
picture. Rogers owned eleven canvases by Reynolds, including the Mob- 
cap, the Sleeping Girl, and the Strawberry Girl, of which Revnolds said, 
“No man could ever produce more than about half a dozen really original 
works, and that is one of mine.’"® Rogers tells how, when he bought the 
Puck and walked home, a man carrying it before him in the street, people 
cried out, ““There it is!” and ran to see the painting. Perhaps the most 
interesting Reynolds that Rogers owned was a view from the window of 
Sir Joshua’s country home on Richmond Hill, looking over the Thames, 
the Marble Hall, and Pope’s Villa. Reynolds was supposed not to like 
the country sufficiently to paint it, asserting that the human face was 
his landscape. 

Rogers owned no less than six of Wilson’s Italian landscapes, and even 
more remarkably, four landscapes by Gainsborough, at a time when 
Gainsborough’s work in landscape was completely ignored in favor of his 
fashionable portraiture. This liking for landscape determined Rogers in 
many of his purhcases from the Dutch school, so sterling in their qual- 
ities and so unlike the brown and withered landscapes of their Victorian 
imitators. ‘‘Cuyp,”’ Rogers said, “‘was the first who painted Daylight,’’* 
and Rogers bought many scenes in which the silver light of the Dutchman 
softened the entire earth. 

Rogers owned canvases by Wilkie, Beaumont, Severn, Sully, Leslie 
(many of them gifts of the artist), but the largest number, 23 in all, of 
contemporary works in his collection was by Stothard, whose reputation 
today is as deflated as possible. Lawrence thought that the principal 
glories of the English school were Flaxman, Fuseli, and Stothard. Thomas 
Stothard was an imitator of the Dutch school, at heart really an illus- 
trator, as the titles of many of his pictures in Rogers’ possession indicate: 
Sedillo, the old licentiate, at supper, attended by Gil Blas; the Death of 
I phegenia; Don Quixote at the Ball. Personally Stothard seems to have 
been a busy, lovable, deaf old man who contained all wisdom. Leslie 
said, ‘I never heard Turner praise any living painter but Stothard; 
neither did I ever hear him disparage any living painter, nor any living 
man,””!? 


% Rogers, Samuel, Catalogue of the Celebrated Collection of Works of Artand Verta (Lon- 
don: J. H. Burn, 1856). 16 Mitford, op. cit., f. 106. 

17 Leslie, Charles, Autobiographical Recollections (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1860), p. 
136. 
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These paintings were first hung on a mechanical contrivance which per- 
mitted their being turned to the light and thus shown to best advantage. 
Later Rogers had lights with reflectors put above the pictures. 

To the impression of crowdedness which the collection of antiquities 
and paintings gives, plain confusion is added by the knick-knacks which 
piled up in the house for fifty-five years. The doorstops were fragments of 
Greek sculpture, feet and claws and bits of architectural detail. It was 
forbidden to touch them, and only someone with a sense of humor did so, 
like the lady who slipped two marble feet under her skirt and let them 
peek out as her own. A woman’s hand by Canova lay on the table. “You 
would scarcely believe it,” Rogers told a visitor, “but that hand is so 
lovely that I have kissed it a hundred times.’"* Canova would have ap- 
preciated that; he had boasted of being really in love at four. Flaxman’s 
reed pen, Washington’s coffee cup, Addison’s writing table, a Wedge- 
wood copy of the Portland vase, a silver model of Ariosoto’s inkstand, a 
mahogany pedestal copied from the Doric columns of Paestum, a marble 
egg painted with a bee, a bottle of water from the Castalian spring— 
things like these make up an honest surfeit of “objects of art and vertu.” 
The gem of them all was a piece of Baltic amber with a fly in it. It pro- 
voked moralizing. It served as a symbol of mortality, for if here shut up 
timelessly was so insignificant a creature, tomorrow where would all these 
precious possessions be? 

The collection of drawings, engravings, missals, and illuminated man- 
uscripts was not so important as the paintings. There were some Michel- 
angelo drawings which Rogers had bought for five guineas, a great 
number of Diirers, Reynolds’ sketchbook with studies, landscapes, and 
notes of his tour in Italy, sketchbooks of William Gilpin, and as might 
be expected, a large number of illustrations by Stothard. 

Rogers owned a little library of nearly 250 copies of his own works and 
individual sets of illustrations to them, but this number was not ex- 
clusively an egotistic indulgence. He was extremely generous in giving his 
poems to visitors who praised them sufficiently, and they were handsome 
gifts. His other books were small in number, only 2100, for so wealthy 
a man, and it is not exaggeration to say that a quarter of these were 
gifts from the authors or from friends. Rogers was not much of a reader, 
probably because his eyes were never strong. He used to say that when 
a new book appeared, he read an old one. His library was too heteroge- 
neous to reveal any concern in its creation. Poetry and travel bulk by far 
larger than anything else. A few items had real bibliographic interest, 


18 Mackay, Charles, Forty Years’ Recollections (London: Chapman and Hall, 1877), p. 
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such as the copy of the Dunciad which Pope had sent to Swift, a Songs 
of Innocence ordered after his only dinner with Blake, and the copy of 
Chaucer with the notes Horne Tooke wrote in it when he was confined 
in the Tower, and minutes of the occurrences in his life at that time. 
Rogers owned manuscripts of some worth by Washington, Franklin, Fox, 
Burke, Mozart, and had letters from almost every figure whose name is 
remembered in the years from 1800 to 1855. He had the manuscript 
journal which Dr. Johnson kept of a tour in France. Dryden’s contract 
with his publisher Tonson hung on the walls of the library. The glory was 
an item which he bought cheaply at 70 guineas and which he gave at 
last to the British Museum: Milton’s agreement with his publisher for the 
sale of Paradise Lost with Milton’s signature and seal, witnessed by 
Milton’s servants, John Fisher and Benjamin Green. From a personal 
point of view this was probably not as dear to Rogers as the manu- 
scripts of Thomas Gray, whom he worshipped most in his heart and work. 
These too he gave to the Museum. 

Crabb Robinson could not help asking one day, “‘What is to become 
of them?” “The auctioneer,”’ Rogers answered, “‘will find out the fittest 
possessor hereafter. He who gives money for things values them. Put 
them in a museum, nobody sees them.” “I allowed this of gold and sil- 
ver,” Robinson wrote in his diary, “but not of books;... books you 
should distnguish with a mark, and say in your will, ‘All my books with 
marks set out, to So-and-so.’ I fear he will not pay any attention to 
this.’!® Except for the few things left to the British Museum and the 
National Gallery and a few others left to friends, Rogers did not. His 
possessions were sold at auction in May 1856, the sale lasting twenty- 
two days. 

Regardless of the time and money he puts into collecting, a man’s es- 
thetic judgment is not limited by the quality of his belongings. Some very 
good critics have lived among very bad things without invalidating the 
truths which they have stated with beauty. It is not altogether possible 
to reconstruct Rogers’ artistic opinions because he has left no writings on 
art. Should we accept as characteristic the scene described by Philip 
Hamerton, where as an old man of ninety-one Rogers pointed to a picture 
of the princes in the Tower by Leslie, who was present, and said, ‘‘Don’t 
you like it? I think it beautiful, beautiful. Nobody ought to be able to 
look at such a picture without shedding tears. See the light on the heads— 
oh! it is beautiful!’’° Obviously not. But certain attitudes are clear. 

Rogers must very early have built up a protection for himself, a kind 

19 Robinson, Henry Crabb, Diary edited by Thomas Sadler (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co., 1898), 1, 288. 
2 Hamerton, Philip G., An Autogiography (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1896), p. 139. 
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of hard shell to ward off unreasonable intrusions on his time and pa- 
tience. One dealer found this out abruptly when he described elaborately 
a picture he wanted Rogers to buy. “I am vastly obliged to you, sir,” 
Rogers said, ‘‘but as you have described the picture so graphically there 
can be no occasion for me to see it.” From Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rogers 
acquired a mannerism which must have saved him from too hasty a 
commitment before many a picture, “‘Very pretty, sir, very pretty.”’ Once 
at Broadstairs he went up to an artist, saying, “I was pleased with what 
I saw you about this morning.” The artist was excited by the forthcoming 
praise from the renowned collector. “‘I was greatly pleased,” Rogers con- 
tinued calmly. “I saw you brushing your own coat. A gentleman who can 
brush his own coat is very independent.”” Benjamin Haydon understood 
Rogers’ way of putting off a person. Rogers was reluctant to criticize ad- 
versely a portrait of the Duke of Wellington which he did not like. 
Haydon, he said, ought to do another Napoleon musing at St. Helena, 
correcting the one he had done for Sir Robert Peel. Napoleon was far too 
fat there; the Duchess of Dino and Talleyrand objected to that—they had 
never seen him so fat. “‘Nothing could be handsomer than his smile,” 
Rogers said. Haydon commented, “‘Rogers is a Whig; he lingers about 
Napoleon, and did not seem to think the Duke half so interesting. He 
told me I was a great poet, etc., and went away.’ 

But Rogers could talk intelligently about art. Chester Harding, who 
painted his portrait in 1847, reports a conversation in which Rogers re- 
marked quietly ‘“‘upon the importance some painters attach to the high 
finish of their hands. He said that they ought to be so disposed of as to 
attract no notice, for it is considered the height of ill-breeding to be found 
looking at a person’s hands or dress in company.’™ At first reading this 
may seem too social a criticism, but it puts portraiture upon a sound base 
of ignoring external adornment. Rogers’ opinion of Lawrence is exactly 
that of later critics. Farrington records in his diary that Rogers spoke to 
him “of some artists, saying that where there was a fault in the mind, 
which expressed itself in some coxcomical (sic.) manner it was generally 
to be discovered in their works. In Lawrence for instance there was affec- 
tation, a simpering—the fine gentleman—a difficulty of access to be found 


" Eastlake, Lady, “The Early Life of Samuel Rogers,” Quarterly Review, cLxvu, No. 
334 (October, 1888), p. 509. 

2 “The Late Samuel Rogers,” Jilustrated London News, xxvuu, No. 778 (January 5, 
1856), p. 6. 

%3 Haydon, Benjamin, Autobiography and Memoirs edited by Tom Taylor (London: 
Peter Davies, 1926), 1, 666. 

% Harding, Chester, A Sketch of Chester Harding edited by Margaret E. White (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1790), p. 229. 
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at his door where the answer of His servant was to make difficulty. All 
this is carried to His pictures, where there is a Tinselly quality, ...” 
Rogers compares him unfavorably with Hoppner, who is direct, and Opie 
who “when called upon if at home He is at once to be seen and makes no 
parade.”’® Here Rogers expresses the same feeling toward Lawrence 
which was summed up brilliantly in the popular statement that Lawrence 
makes fools of his sitters and his sitters make a fool of him. 

Rogers brought to collecting not just knowledge gained through books 
and criticism, but that invaluable instinct for the best which is sharpened 
through long and constant association with artists themselves. A mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy shouted in Stothard’s ear, asking why he was 
so faithful in attendance at Turner’s lectures on perspective. “Sir,” said 
Stothard, ‘“‘there is much to see at Mr. Turner’s lectures—much that I 
delight in seeing though I cannot hear him.’ This is like Rogers’ wis- 
dom: learn the fundamentals, and the talk and the personalities will take 
care of themselves. For example, he did not like Constable as a man or 
as an artist. Rogers was at Leslie’s studio once with Wordsworth and 
Washington Irving. ‘‘Ah!”” Wordsworth exclaimed, discovering two 
Reynolds portraits, ‘‘there are my old friends Sir George and Lady Beau- 
mont.” “But they are not a bit like,”” Rogers said. ‘You look at them, be- 
cause they are a fine lady and gentleman, but you don’t notice those 
children. Who painted that charming picture?” Enjoying his triumph, 
Leslie answered, “‘Constable.’*? The instinct for rightness provoked 
Rogers to one classic judgment. Haydon had worked years on his Christ's 
Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, now in the cloister of Mount St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Into it he had put Keats and Wordsworth. He 
had done the work in sincere but tortured religious passion amounting 
to monomania. Rogers took one look at it. ‘Mr. Haydon,” he said, ‘“‘your 
ass is the saviour of your picture.’”** 

Rogers was not greedy of his collection; it was made to be enjoyed. His 
house was open to almost any person who came with a proper recommen- 
dation, and he was kind in himself showing people around. Though he 
received them with “cold, quiet, indiscriminate politeness,” he delighted 
in their appreciation of his collection, which Emerson called “the chief 
private show of London.’*® When Rogers grew too old to act as guide, he 


% Farrington, Joseph, The Farrington Diary edited by James Greig (New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1923), m, 246. 

% Whitley, William, Art in England 1800-1820 (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1928), p. 180. 

27 Leslie, op. cit., pp. 159-160. 

*8 Lowell, Amy, John Keats (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), 1, 193. 

29 Emerson, op. cit., v1, 348. 
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permitted friends to play the cicerone. Thus it was that Leslie took 
Philip Hamerton about, even up to Rogers’ bedroom, “a simple, homely 
place, with the old man’s flannels warming before the fire.’’®° Rogers was 
liberal of gifts and loans to families like the Wordsworths, who did not 
get up to London often and could not spend much when they did come. 
To them he sent engravings, art books, and drawings which made some 
slight recompense for their rural exile. 

Through various official positions Rogers exerted further influence on 
English taste. In the 1830’s he was royal commissioner on the committees 
which chose the winning designs for the National Gallery and for the 
Houses of Parliament. Rogers played an interesting part in the design of 
the National Gallery. Wilkins, the architect of St. Pancras Church and 
of University College, was sitting with Rogers. ‘‘Why don’t you submit 
a design for the National Gallery?” Rogers asked. There was no time; 
the plans were due tomorrow. “You can try,” Rogers said.** Wilkins sat 
up all night, assembled details out of Stuart and Revett, sent in his de- 
sign. He won, although the secrecy with which the commissioners worked 
called up the usual protests. The design was not liked, never has been 
liked: “windows without glass, cupola without size, portico without 
height, and pepper boxes without pepper.’ The architect, it may be 
said in apology, had had to work within £50,000, had to set his building 
back so as not to spoil the view from St. Martin’s, and had to use the 
Roman Palladian columns from Carlton House, which had been torn 
down. 

In 1834 Rogers served as a commissioner to choose the five best de- 
signs submitted for the Houses of Parliament. From the ninety-seven 
plans submitted the commissioners unanimously selected as superior to 
al) others Charles Barry’s monumental design, which became the great 
mass of thousand foot facade fronting the liquid history of the Thames.* 
The choice made perpendicular Gothic seem above all the English style. 

Victoria appointed Rogers to the fine arts commission whose purpose 
was to decorate the Houses. Properly awed by the magnitude of their 
task the commissioners went about to make the building thoroughly 
English. They summoned up from nowhere English craftsmen to work in 
stone and wood and iron. By a series of contests they brought together 
artists and artisans to complete their project worthily. They did their 


3° Hamerton, of. cit., p. 139. 

3 Whitley, William T., Art in England 1820-1837 (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1930), pp. 268-269. 

*® Tallmadge, Thomas E., The Story of English Architecture (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1934), p. 227. 

33 Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, Commons (1836), p. 36. 
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work enthusiastically, and so quickly that within a century it had to be 
done almost over again. Rogers served especially on the committees 
which chose the subjects for the frescoes and for the sculpture.* The dec- 
oration ef the Houses now seems bad, but time has justified the commis- 
sioners choice of Charles Barry’s design for the New Palaces of West- 
minster. Outside the Houses of Parliament are lovely as pollarded 
beeches. 

It is little wonder that Crabb Robinson felt bad when he went for the 
last time to see Samuel Rogers’ house before the furnishings were re- 
moved for auction, the house being too small to allow of their being sold 
on the premises. Robinson lived too much on the events of one day to 
offer an estimate of the people he wrote about. He never summed up what 
Rogers had meant to his time. For judgment we must turn to others. 
Although from the diaries and letters of Emerson, Irving, Webster, 
Ticknor, Hamerton, Elizabeth Browning, and a host of forgotten figures 
of the nineteenth century, it is possible to piece together a composite trib- 
ute to Rogers the collector, Charles Robert Leslie in his Autobiograph- 
ical Recollections says all that matters now: 


Whatever place may be assigned to Samuel Rogers among poets, he deserves to 
hold the highest place among men of taste; not merely of taste for this and that, 
but of general good taste in all things. He was the only man I have ever known 
(not an artist) who felt the beauties of art like an artist. He was too quiet to exert 
the influence he should have maintained among the patrons of art; but, as far as 
his own patronage extended, it was most useful. He employed, and always spoke 
his mind in favour of, Flaxman, Stothard, and Turner when they were little 
appreciated by their countrymen. The proof of his superior judgment to that of 
any contemporary collector of art and vert# is to be found in the fact that there 
was nothing in his house that was not valuable. In most other collections with 
which I am acquainted, however fine the works of art, or however rare the objects 
of curiosity, I have always found something that betrayed a want of taste—an 
indifferent picture, a copy passing for an original, or something vulgar in the 
way of ornament. Then, too, his collection was entirely formed by himself, 
whereas most of the great collections of pictures of the beginning of the present 
century were formed under the direction of the most respectable dealers.™ 





Allowing for the changes in taste from Rogers’ time to ours, Leslie’s 
praise is still deserved, even though some of the pictures were copies. 
Leslie compared 22 St. James’s Place with Abbotsford, where everything 
was confusion and chaos! He remembered Lord Bryon’s thinking that 
Rogers’ taste must have been “the misery of his existence.” ‘Never was 


4 See the various Reports of the Commissioners of Fine Arts, Great Britain, Parlia- 
mentary Papers (1842-1850). 
% Leslie, op. cit., pp. 159-160. 
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a greater mistake,’’ Leslie protests. ‘“True taste, such as his, must con- 
tribute to a man’s happiness.” Finally it was Landor who said of Rogers 
that no man “loved art so well.’’*? Landor’s famous quatrain applies per- 
fectly to Samuel Rogers: 
“I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 

Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art: 

I warm’d both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


DONALD WEEKS 
Mills College 


% Tbid., p. 160. 
37 Quoted in Forster, John, Landor (Boston: Field Osgood & Co., 1869), p. 600. 
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XXVIII 


KEATS AND HAZLITT: A RECORD OF PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIP AND CRITICAL ESTIMATE 


EATS had many and intense literary admirations. Some of these 

were seasonal and passed away with maturity: such were his 
youthful fondness for Beattie and Mrs. Tighe. Others were permanent 
and deepened with time: among these were his affection for Shake- 
speare, Milton, Spenser, and Chaucer and his continued love for Homer 
and Dante. Keats’s attitudes toward important writers of his day were 
varied. Toward a considerable group of them he appears to have been 
more or less neutral, at least non-committal; for others early admiration 
was later wholly or partially reversed, with Hazlitt, among those he first 
esteemed, virtually the sole exception to a modified estimate. Thus, his 
early devotion to Leigh Hunt gave way to critical coolness as he began 
to see through the fellow’s weakness; and though he once read Byron 
with pleasure and praised his poetry in a sonnet, he later learned to de- 
spise him for what he regarded as insincerity and perverted taste. He 
sometimes praised Moore and on occasion imitated his verse, but in a 
more final judgment he classed him with Southey and Rogers as poets he 
did not like. His feeling for Wordsworth alternated between almost rev- 
erential acceptance and modified rejection. Keats owed much to Words- 
worth and was, perhaps, in one way or another influenced by him to the 
end; but after meeting the poet in London in the winter of 1817-1818, he 
began to see traits in him not to his taste and was thereafter inclined to 
speak of him and of some of his work with reservations. 

In his relations with Shelley Keats appears to have adopted a policy 
of distance. He usually spoke in a near casual way of Shelley and his work, 
once called him “‘poor Shelley,’’ was even willing to tell him with start- 
ling insouciance that he could wish the published Cenci were still in 
manuscript. And when Shelley made friendly advances he found ways to 
evade them. If Keats and Shelley had lived, their relations would no 
doubt have moved in the direction of a growing sense of appreciation. But 
they would not have become friends; temperamentally, they were too 
far apart. Keats and Lamb warmed to each other on occasion, but 
beyond a witticism or two the young poet seems not to have found much 
in Lamb to admire. Of Scott Keats had little to say, though on one occa- 
sion he rated him somewhat equivocally above Smollett and on another 
he spoke of him and Byron as “literary kings’ now dead. As for Cole- 
ridge, Keats seems to have made no effort to cultivate his acquaintance— 
there is clear record of only one meeting of the two—and Keats’s com- 
ments on the older poet show no enthusiasm, are, in fact, almost 
indifferent in tone. 
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It is hardly too much to say, then, that among his prominent con- 
temporaries Hazlitt alone won and retained Keats’s permanent and un- 
diminished regard. For when Hunt’s puffy self-complacency and his 
“silly Pocket Book stuff” had won his contempt, and Wordsworth’s 
didacticism and vanity had repelled him, the “fiery laconisms” of 
Hazlitt, the ““demon”’ that inspired his polemics, his critical and intellec- 
tual acumen continued to charm Keats’s admiration and hold his steady 
allegiance. 

There were many things to draw Keats and Hazlitt together. They 
were alike in a certain perceptivity: to beauty in nature and poetry, to 
people, to life itself. Both possessed to a high degree an inimitable quality 
of mental vivacity. Keats was infinitely the more sensitive, but Hazlitt’s 
delicately attuned intuitions in men and literature struck him with ad- 
miration: Hazlitt’s depth of taste was one of the three things to rejoice at 
in all this modern world. Keats found in Hazlitt’s theories of poetry and 
of the relation of poetry to life much that struck in him either immediate 
or ultimate response. It is perhaps safe to suggest that, altogether, 
Hazlitt, as much as any other man, including Wordsworth, helped Keats 
to the aesthetic philosophy he had partially formulated and was still 
evolving at the time of his death. 

Keats and Hazlitt had similar tastes in poetry. Both alike idolized 
Shakespeare: “I am very near agreeing with Hazlitt that Shakespeare is 
enough for us,” said Keats.! Both loved Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton. 
Hazlitt gave Wordsworth credit for preeminence in a certain type of 
genius, but could not stomach him in some of his more naive and self- 
centered moments; here, also, Keats was in complete accord.” Keats, like 
Hazlitt, was an unregenerated liberal, and like him, too, suffered unmer- 
ciful abuse at the hands of Tory reviewers. Keats liked Hazlitt for his 
forthrightness. He was out-and-out, abrupt, decisive; he knew what he 
knew: “It’s the finest thing by God . . . as Hazlitt would say.”* It hardly 
needs remarking that Keats took pleasure in Hazlitt’s style. He approved 
Hazlitt’s vigor and surety of both judgment and expression. “‘What a 
tremendous Southean article his last was,’’ wrote Keats delightedly to 
Haydon of Hazlitt’s article in the Examiner for May 4, 1817.‘ The article 
ended, he told Hunt, with a “Thunderclap,” adding in memorable words 
of praise, “‘that sentence about making a page of the feelings of a whole 
life appears to me like a Whale’s back in the Sea of Prose.’ 


1 Letter to Haydon (May 11, 1817), The Letters of John Keats, edited by Maurice Bux- 
ton Forman (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1931), 1, 32. This edition is 
hereafter referred to as “Forman.” 

2 Letter to George and Thomas Keats (February 21, 1818), Forman, 1, 115 

3 Letter to J. H. Reynolds (March, 1817), Forman, 1, 13. 

# May 11, 1817, Forman, 1, 32 5 Tbid., 24. 
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At different times Keats copied extracts from Hazlitt into his letters. 
One of these, from Hazlitt’s letter to Gifford, he prefaces with the remark, 
“Hazlitt has this fine passage in his Letter”; and at the end he writes, 
“The manner in which this is managed: the force and innate power with 
which it yeasts and works up itself—the feeling for the costume of soci- 
ety; it is ina style of genius. He hath a demon, as he himself says of Lord 
Byron.’” It is not surprising then to find that when Keats undertook to 
write formal prose, as in the reviews in The Champion, December 21 and 
28, his style was unmistakably modelled after Hazlitt’s. Or is it to be 
wondered at that, long after he had read or heard them, ideas and 
phrases from Hazlitt seem to have lingered in his mind to appear ever 
and again in striking passages in his poems and letters. 

The fact that while Hazlitt was lecturing at the Surrey Institution in 
the winter and spring of 1818 Keats went to hear him regularly, but en- 
tirely ignored Coleridge, who at the time was lecturing in London—and 
on Shakespeare, too—shows something of his allegiance. As a constant 
reader of Hunt’s Examiner Keats had no doubt known Hazlitt’s articles 
since the middle of 1814, when Hazlitt began to contribute to that paper. 
He had later, evidently with sympathetic attention, re-read these essays, 
with others, in the published collection The Round Table,’ and he not 
only read The Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays upon their first appear- 
ance,*® but scored and annotated many passages in the book with every 
evidence of careful study. Later, when the young poet was meditating 
self-improvement and philosophy and felt the need of a teacher, his 
mind at once turned to Hazlitt.* And again when he was casting about 
for a means of a temporary livelihood, he thought of Hazlitt as the one 
to whom on account of his knowledge of the literary market he might 
apply for advice.!® 

In Keats’s many comments on Hazlitt I can recall only two that con- 
tain notes of dissent, and these very mild ones. The first occurs in the 
letter to Thomas Keats written from Helvellyn on the 1818 walking trip. 
“T cannot think with Hazlitt that these scenes make man appear little,” 
Keats remarked. “I never forgot my stature so completely—I live in 


6 To George and Georgiana Keats (March 13, 1819), Forman, 1, 333. 

7 “How is Hazlitt? We were reading his Table last night. I know he thinks himself not 
estimated by ten people in the world—I wish he knew he is” (Letter to Reynolds [Septem- 
ber 21, 1817], Forman, 1, 50). 

* The promptness with which he read the book may be inferred from his remark to 
Haydon in a letter dated May 10, 1817 (Forman, 1, 32): “I am very near agreeing with 
Hazlitt that Shakespeare is enough for us.” P. P. Howe dates the publication of the 
Characters “April or May” (The Life of William Hazlitt [New York, Richard R. Smith, 
1930], p. 228). * To Reynolds (April 24, 1818), Forman, n, 431. 

1 To C. A. Brown (September 23, 1819), Forman, 1, 431. 
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the eye; and my imagination surpassed, is at rest." The second contains 
a definite recognition of faults. Discussing Wordsworth’s “‘Gipsies’”’ and 
Hazlitt’s criticism of the poem, Keats writes: 


Now with respect to Wordsworth’s Gipsey, I think he is right and yet I think 
Hazlitt is right and yet I think Wordsworth is rightest. Wordsworth had not 
been idle [;] he had not been without his task; nor had they [the] Gipseys—they 
in the visible world had been as picturesque an object as he in the invisible. 
The smoke of their fire—their attitudes—their Voices were all in harmony with 
the Evenings. It is a bold thing to say—and I would not say it in print—but it 
seems to me that if Wordsworth had thought a little deeper at that moment he 
would not have written the Poem at all. I should judge it to have been written 
in one of the most comfortable Moods of his Life—it is a kind of sketchy intel- 
lectual Landscape—not a search after Truth—nor is it fair to attack him on such 
a subject—for it is with the Critic as with the poet [;] had Hazlitt thought a little 
deeper and been in a good temper he would never have spied an imaginary fault 
there.” 


The implication in this tempered, judicial comment that Hazlitt might 
be on occasion somewhat superficial in his judgments, and bad-natured, 
too, reveals that Keats, in his usual clear-sighted way, had seen into 
Hazlitt at his weakest point. He must have been quite aware, too, of 
Hazlitt’s tendency to intolerance, to unkindness—even to littleness: all 
qualities of which Keats himself was quite happily free and of which he 
could not but disapprove. 

It was a principle with Keats, however, not topermit weaknesses to bias 
his judgment in the appraisal of friends who had balancing positive qual- 
ities. He saw faults quickly, but with ready tolerance was willing to 
overlook them if he still found something to like and admire: 


. .. Men should bear with each other—there lives not the Man who may not be 
cut up, aye hashed to pieces on his weakest side. The best of Men have but a 
portion of good in them—a kind of spiritual yeast in their frames which creates 
the ferment of existence—by which a Man is propell’d to act and strive and 
buffet with Circumstance. The sure way Bailey, is first to know a Man’s faults, 
and then be passive—if after that he insensibly draws you towards him then you 
have no Power to break the link. Before I felt interested in either Reynolds or 
Haydon—I was well read in their faults yet knowing them I have been cementing 
gradually with both. I have an affection for them both for reasons almost oppo- 
site—and to both must I of necessity cling. 


So it was with Keats in his attitude toward Hazlitt. The flaws he un- 
doubtedly discerned appear to have weighed little in the scale of his more 


1 June 25, 1818, Forman, 1, 170. 
12 To Benjamin Bailey (October, 1817), Forman, 1, 59. 
3 To B. R. Haydon (January, 1818), Forman, 1, 90. 
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permanent judgment of the critic of peerless artistic taste. ‘I am con- 
vinced that there are three things to rejoice at in this Age—The Excur- 
sion, Your Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of Taste,” he wrote to Haydon." 
Shortly afterward he repeated this idea in a letter to his brothers: “I 
said if there were three things superior in the modern world, they were 
‘The Excursion,’ Haydon’s Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of Taste. So I 
do believe—not thus speaking with any poor vanity—that works of gen- 
ius are the first things in the world.® 

Hazlitt was at the time lecturing in London at the Surrey Institution, 
eagerly followed by an artistic and literary crowd of which Keats was 
one, young William Bewick, the painter, who later made a well known 
drawing of Hazlitt, another. In a letter to his family Bewick reveals some- 
thing of the enthusiasm of this set for the popular visiting critic: 


I have been at two or three very intellectual dinners. . . . Amongst the company 
were Horatio Smith (author of Rejected Addresses), Keats the poet, Hazlitt the 
critic, Haydon, Hunt the publisher, &c., & ... Hazlitt is giving lectures on 
poetry; they are said to be the finest lectures that were ever delivered. He gave 
me a ticket of admission: J have attended. He is the Shakespeare prose writer of 
our glorious country; he outdoes all in truth, style, and originality,—You must 
read his Shakespeare’s Characters.* 


Keats expressed his appreciation of the critic in far more temperate 
terms than did the exuberant young Bewick. He even ventured, on occa- 
sion, to dissent from Hazlitt’s views: “I was very disappointed at his 
treatment of Chatterton,” he wrote to George and Thomas after the 
sixth lecture.'? But his esteem for Hazlitt was definite, and he was ob- 
vious willing to cultivate his friendship. Hazlitt in turn appears to have 
reciprocated Keats’s regard to a greater degree than has generally been 
recognized. 

Hazlitt’s attitude toward Keats has never been satisfactorily defined. 
Amy Lowell remarks that Hazlitt and Keats never became intimate, 
that age and opportunity were against it, that, moreover, Hazlitt did not 
care much for Keats’s poetry; and she cites Haydon’s complaint to the 
effect that it was only after Keats’s death that he could get Hazlitt to 
acknowledge his genius.'* Sidney Colvin makes contradictory statements 


4 January 10, 1818, Forman, 1, 85. %6 January 13, 1818, Forman 1, 86. 

16 Quoted in P. P. Howe’s Life of William Hazlitt, p. 242. 

17 February 21, 1818, Forman, 1, 115. It also appears likely that he personally voiced his 
objection to Hazlitt, and effectively too; for at the beginning of his next lecture (the sev- 
enth), Hazlitt did what was for him a rare thing—he made a sort of apology and explana- 
tion: “I am sorry that what I said in the conclusion of the last Lecture respecting Chatter- 
ton, should have given dissatisfaction to some persons, with whom I would willingly agree 
on all such matters.” 

18 Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1925), 1, 201. As 
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on the Keats-Hazlitt relationship. ‘With both of these seniors [Lamb and 
Hazlitt],” he writes, “Keats now became acquainted without becoming 
intimate’’;'® but a few pages later he speaks of Keats’s forming, some- 
time in the winter of 1816-1817, “an intimacy, never afterwards broken, 
with Hazlitt.2° He quite definitely gives the impression, however, that 
Keats was not appreciated by Hazlitt while he was living." W. E. Henley 
has contributed to this latter view by the remark, “I do not know that 
he cared much for Keats.” Yet, as Miss Lowell admits, Hazlitt clearly 
liked the man Keats, and the man’s mind. There is also much to show 
that he liked the man’s verse. Actually, when we read all that Hazlitt 
wrote of Keats, especially after his death, we have some reason to think 
of him as a sort of self-appointed champion of the poet and his cause. 

Except for Hunt’s report of the favorable verdict of Hazlitt, Godwin, 
and Montague when he showed them, in late 1816, some of Keats’s verse, 
there is no evidence as to how early Hazlitt began to like Keats’s poetry. 
He must, however, have seen merit in it from the first. He could no doubt, 
had he wished, have found enough faults in those “early blights on 
Hampstead Heath” to have blasted them in a breath in one of his neatly 
devastating analyses.That he did not is fair evidence that he saw more 
good than bad in them. Personal considerations may also have had 
something to do with his attitude. For it would appear that he came as 
near making friends with their author as circumstances permitted. 
Hazlitt was not one to dissemble friendship, and he rarely dissociated 
personal worth from genius. He tolerated approaches from Keats and 
showed him favors impossible to one he did not like and respect. Amy 
Lowell’s judgment to the contrary, there are evidences of something 
approaching even intimacy. 

The last mention of a meeting between Keats and Hazlitt is contained 
in Haydon’s glowing account of the private showing of his Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem, March 24, 1820.% “The room was full. Keats and 





for Haydon’s remark, repeated by Sidney Colvin (John Keats [New York, Scribner’s, 
1917], p. 68), and carried from him into her book by Amy Lowell, the known lack of 
accuracy in Haydon’s reports on Keats allows us to discount it heavily. 

19 Op. cit., p. 68. 2 Jbid., p. 77. 

21 “Haydon used to complain that it was only after Keats’s death that he could get 
Hazlitt to acknowledge his genius” (John Keats, p. 68). 

2 Introduction to The Collected Works of William Hazlitt, in twelve volumes, ed. by 
A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover (London, 1904-1906), p. xiii. 

*3 The last recorded instance of any personal relationship between them was Keats’s 
gift to Hazlitt of his 1820 volume (published in July), for which W. Carew Hazlitt is our 
authority: “Keats sent Hazlitt his Endymion and his Poems, 1820, of which both survive. 
In the latter there is the inscription: “To William Hazlitt, Esq. With the Author’s sincere 
respects’ ”’ (The Haslitts, 1, 176). 
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Hazlitt were up in a corner, really rejoicing.” “One wonders if they 
really were,”’ skeptically remarks Amy Lowell.* But for our present pur- 
poses whether they were actually glorying in Haydon’s triumph does not 
matter. They looked as if they were, and the spectacle we get of these 
two men, the older past forty and the younger not yet twenty-five, ab- 
sorbed with each other in mutual glee over something—whether the 
success of Haydon’s painting or the cut of the beard of the Persian Am- 
bassador, who had lent his presence to grace the occasion—is one to 
suggest a social relation well past the stage of formal acquaintanceship. 

That considerable progress towards such a relation had been reached 
much earlier is suggested in a letter of Keats’s dated January 23, 1818: 


I went last Tuesday, an hour too late, to Hazlitt’s Lecture on Poetry, got there 
just as they were coming out, when all these pounced upon me—Hazlitt, John 
Hunt and Son, Wells, Bewick, all the Landseers, Bob Harris, aye and more—the 
Landseers enquired after you particularly—I know not whether Wordsworth has 
left town—But Sunday I dined with Hazlitt and Haydon... .* 

This account implies a status of assured friendliness between Keats 
and all parties concerned. Keats had dined with Hazlitt at Haydon’s the 
Sunday of December 28 (the “immortal dinner” of Haydon’s Journals) 
had now dined with him a second time (January 18), and had in the 
meantime, to all appearances, become one of a special group of Hazlitt’s 
admirers. 

Keats seems to have dined with Hazlitt rather frequently: which 
might prove nothing more than that they had mutual friends, had Hazlitt 
not been just the man he was and if these meetings had led to nothing 
else. “Yesterday,” writes Keats to Benjamin Bailey, “I dined with 
Hazlitt, Barnes, and Wilkie at Haydon’s. The topic was the Duke of 
Wellington—very amusedly pro-and con’d.’”” Again he remarks, “I sup- 
pose you will have heard that Hazlitt has on foot a prosecution against 
Blackwood. I dined with him a few days since at Hessey’s—there was not 
a word said about it, though I understand he is excessively vexed.’’** It 
will be recalled that the August (1818) number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine had carried not only the notorious libel on Keats but also two 
vicious assaults upon Hazlitt, one in an article entitled ‘Hazlitt Cross- 

* Autobiography of R. B. Haydon, edited by Aldous Huxley (New York, 1929), 1, p. 282. 

% John Keats, p. 407. 

% Letter to George and Thomas Keats, M. B. Forman, 1, 94. 

37 May 28, 1818, Forman, 1, 160. W. Carew Hazlitt quite mistakenly thought this the 
date of Keats’s first meeting with Hazlitt. (See The Hazlitts, 1, p. 176.) 

%8 Letter to Dilke, September 21, 1818. M. B. Forman, 1, 236. It is also true, of course, 
that there were parties attended by Hazlitt to which he was not invited, as Colvin (op. 


cit., p. 68) points out: “But he never frequented, presumably for lack of invitation those 
Wednesday and Thursday evening parties at the Lambs... . ” 
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questioned,” a second in a paper on Shakespeare’s sonnets.”* Hazlitt had 
been stirred to legal reprisal and, though Keats had said nothing about 
his own injury he had unquestionably been deeply hurt, and now his ful! 
sympathy was with Hazlitt. The silence of the two men on this matter is, 
then, excellent evidence of delicacy and taste in Keats and of dignity in 
Hazlitt: an exemplification of fine British restraint. 

Evidences of growing familiarity with Hazlitt are to be seen in Keats’s 
letters through 1818. ‘‘Remember me to Hazlitt and Bewick,”’ he writes 
easily to Haydon in April.*° “On Thursday,” Keats wrote to George and 
Georgiana just past mid-October, “I walked with Hazlitt as far as Covent 
Garden: he was going to play Rackets.’ And a little later, in the winter 
journal letter to George and Georgiana Keats, he remarks, “I called on 
Hazlitt the day I went to Romney Street.’ The tone and content of 
these remarks indicates a relation which had, at least, attained to easy 
companionship. If, as Lowell, Howe, and others take for granted, and as 
the facts seem to bear out, Hazlitt upon the occasion of the visit on the 
way to Romney Street lent Keats a copy of the manuscript of his book 
on the Comic Writers just going to press, the assumption of ripening 
friendship is strengthened.* 

But Hazlitt’s critical estimate of Keats is of more importance than his 
attitude towards him as a friend. And, as I have indicated, there is im- 
pressive evidence of his high regard for him as a poet. It is true that many 
of his critical utterances on Keats came after the poet’s death. This, 
however, may be explained by the fact that Hazlitt was habitually cau- 
tious about accepting new writers and that in the case of Keats he may 
have decided that, however promising his work, the youthful poet could 
well wait a little for further public approbation. Coming upon Keats’s 
poetry, if not Keats himself, in the late summer or autumn of 1816,** Haz- 
litt, with his mind elevated to Chaucer and Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Milton, and with ready censures for the work of most of his contempo- 
raries may well have felt that Keats, for all his merit, was overrated in the 
Hunt-Haydon coterie, and have been chary of praise where already too 


29 See H. B. Forman, The Complete Works of John Keats (Glasgow: Gowans and Gray, 
1901), rv, 163-165. 

30 April 10, Forman, 1, 138. 31 October, 1818, Forman, 1, 260. 

32 [bid., 270. The date is evidently late in December, 1818. 

33 In this same journal letter, entry dated January 2, 1819 (Forman, 1, 287, 288), Keats 
quotes from Hazlitt’s remarks on Godwin. It is a long quotation, and Keats must have had 
the manuscript before him; hence the deduction that Hazlitt had lent it to him. 

34 It appears, though there is no positive evidence, that P. P. Howe and Colvin are right 
in setting the first meeting of Keats and Hazlitt as at some time in the summer or autumn 
of 1816. (See Colvin, of. cit., p. 68, and Howe, op. cit., p. 229.) 
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much seemed given. Hazlitt was not one likely to become a party to cod- 
dling ‘‘a pet lamb in a sentimental farce.’’® 

Even so, we have Hunt’s definite word that when he showed some of 
Keats’s poems to Hazlitt, Godwin, and Basil Montague, “they were 
pronounced to be as extraordinary as I thought them.’ Hazlitt, more- 
over, before any one else, put Keats into an anthology, his Select British 
Poets, published in 1824; and he here wrote, 
He gave the greatest promise of genius of any poet of his day. He displayed ex- 
treme tenderness, beauty, originality and delicacy of fancy .... Some of his 
shorter and later pieces are . . . as free from faults as they are full of beauties.” 


That Hazlitt had read Keats’s poetry more carefully than most of the 
critics who wrote about it is revealed by the fact that on various occa- 
sions he quotes (or misquotes) from his major poems.Thus he heads his 
excellent essay on Nicolas Poussin** with a slightly misquoted line “And 
blind Orion hungry for the morn,” from the striking passage in Book 
u1, of Endymion, which reads: 


Like old Deucalion mountain’d o’er the flood, 
Or blind Orion hungry for the morn. (11, 198-198) 


Hazlitt’s substitution of and for or in his motto shows that he was quot- 
ing from memory. Similarly, in “On Living to One’s-self,’”’ there occurs 
a line, ‘While Heav’n’s chancel-vault is blind with sleet,’*® which both 
P. P. Howe (in the Centenary Edition),and Waller and Glover trace to 
Keats’s Hyperion: 


When the chill rain begins at shut of eve 
In dull November, and their chancel vault, 
The Heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. (1, 36-38) 


Hazlitt comes nearer to the words of Keats in the first of his Lectures on 
the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, where he writes ‘Like strength re- 
posing on his own right arm”’ for the original ‘“‘T’is might half slumb’ring 
on its own right arm.’’*° Another type of such appropriation occurs in a 


35 “He was interested only in the highest achievement; and to be the highest even that 
must lie behind him’ (W. E. Henley, Introduction to Waller and Glover, 1, p. xiv). 

% See Colvin’s John Keats, p. 41, for this account. 

37 “Critical List of Authors,” Select British Poets or New Elegant Extracts from Chaucer 
to the Present Time (London, 1824), p. xv. 

38 Table Talk, The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, edited by P. P. Howe (London 
and Toronto, 1930-1934), vim, 168 f. This edition is hereafter referred to as Works. Several 
years later, in an article in The Examiner for March 29, 1829, entitled “The Reverend 
Edward Irving: An Hypothesis,” he uses part of this line again: “Suppose the Rev. E. 
Irving to be a mile high . . . : let him resemble one of earth’s firstborn, Titan, or Briareus, 
or ‘blind Orion hungry for the morn’ ” (Works, xx, 223). 

%® Table Talk, Works, vit, 90. # Tbid., v1, 189. 
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dramatic essay in The London Magazine for December, 1820, where 
Hazlitt himself, in a footnote, gives Keats credit for suggesting the phrase 
(a quite vile one) “that little pouting slut.’ Characteristically, Hazlitt 
misquotes, writing, “Or mouth with slumbery pout,” where Keats’s 
words are: 


...a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout. (um, 405-406) 


Such a use of Keatsian phrase shows not only that Hazlitt read the work 
of his young contemporary rather carefully—an honor he was perhaps not 
too much in the habit of paying his contemporaries—but that he was so 
struck by the felicity of certain expressions as to linger over them long 
enough to carry them away in memory. 

Hazlitt, moreover, left a definite impression in his family circle of great 
admiration for Keats. W. Carew Hazlitt writes, 


Of Keats my grandfather was a strong admirer, and he thought highly of his 
Endymion and Isabella. As for the persecution with which he was hunted to so 
early a grave, it was then characterized by Hazlitt as it ever since has been.* 


Of the Eve of St. Agnes, this writer tells us, Hazlitt declared that the 
poem made him regret that he was not young again.® He also suggests 
that “the too tardy article in the Edinburgh Review in 1820 was partly 
from the pen of Hazlitt.’ 

Most of Hazlitt’s public pronouncements on Keats corroborate his 
grandson’s testimony. Several of these take the form of a defense of the 
poet against the critics. Hazlitt consistently adopted the view, long popu- 
lar but now, of course, generally discredited, that Keats was killed by the 
reviewers. He clings firmly to the idea, brandishes it about, uses it as a 
powerful weapon in his long-sustained battle against the Quarterly and 
Blackwoods. Over and over he points to the ill-deserved abuse of Keats 
as capital evidence of the wickedness of the critics, of Tory party-spirit 
triumphant over humble, undefended genius. ‘‘Poor Keats” had the mis- 
fortune to become suspected of doubting, or being acquainted with some- 
one who doubted, the divinity of kings, and “‘he paid the forfeit of this 
léze majesté with his health and life.” What did it matter that “his Verses 
were like the breath of spring, and many of his thoughts like flowers”’; 
did “this, with the circle of critics that beset a throne, lessen the crime of 
their having been praised in the Examiner?’ Such a view becomes a sort 
of theme song with Hazlitt wherever the name of Keats is introduced. 


4 Tbid., xvi, 768(n). 

® The Haslitts, an Account of their Origin and Descent, two volumes (Edinburgh, Bal- 
lantyne, Hanson, & Co., 1911-1912), 1, 175. 

4 Tbid., 1, 175. (See also, Colvin, op. cit., p. 52.) “ Tbid., 176. 

45 Whether Genius Is Conscious of Its Powers,”” Works, 123. 
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Writing in The Edinburgh Review for May, 1823, Hazlitt praises Keats 
as a poet of fine fancy and powerful invention, whose virtues were en- 
tirely ignored by the venal pack of reviewers who, inspired only by parti- 
san motives, pulled him to pieces and hunted him to his grave: 


A young poet comes forward: an early and favourable notice appears of some 
boyish verses of his in the Examiner, independently of all political opinion. That 
alone decides his fate; and from that moment he is set upon, pulled in pieces, and 
hunted into his grave by the whole venal crew in full cry after him. It was crime 
enough that he dared to accept praise from so disreputable a quarter. He should 
have thrown back his bounty in the face of the donor, and come with his manu- 
script in his hand, to have poetical justice dealt out to him by the unbiased au- 
thor of the Baviad and Maeviad! His tenderness and beauties would then have 
been exalted with faint praise, instead of being mangled and torn to pieces with 
ruthless, unfeeling rage; his faults would have been gently hinted at, and at- 
tributed to youth and inexperience; and his profession, instead of being made the 
subject of loud ribald jests by vile buffoons, would have been introduced to en- 
hance the merit of his poetry. But a different fate awaited poor Keats! His 
fine fancy and powerful invention were too obvious to be treated with mere 
neglect; and as he had not been ushered into the world with the court-stamp upon 
him, he was to be crushed as a warning to genius how it keeps company with 
honesty, and as a sure means of inoculating the ingenuous spirit and talent of 
the country with timely and systematic servility!* 


As elsewhere, partisan feeling against the reviews is here mingled with 
critical approval of Keats; the appreciative parts, however, leave no room 
for doubt of Hazlitt’s high estimate of Keats as an authentic poet. 

A similar combination of attack and appreciation is to be found in 
Hazlitt’s famous castigation of Gifford in The Spirit of the Age. Here 
Hazlitt warmly defends Keats as one whom so poor a critic and poet as 
Gifford should not presume to judge or to emulzte. In a context contain- 
ing censure of Gifford for his judgment of poets on merely irrelevant 
issues, with a quite specific reference to Keats as one sneered at because 
of his low birth and lack of university training, Hazlitt declares: 


... Again, we do not think it possible that under any circumstance the writer of 
the Verses to Anna could enter into the spirit and delicacy of Mr. Keats’s poetry. 
The fate of the latter somewhat resembled that of 
“a bud bit by an envious worm, 
Ere it could spread its sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun.’ 


The “ostensible crime” of which Keats was guilty, Hazlitt charges, 


was that he had been praised in the Examiner Newspaper: a greater and more un- 
pardonable offence probably was that he was a true poet, with all the errors and 


“ “The Periodical Press,’’ Works, xv1, 237. 47 “Mr. Gifford,” Works, x1, 118. 
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beauties of youthful genius to answer for. Mr. Gifford was as insensible to the one 
as he was inexorable to the other. 


Then to prove how presumptuous it was for Gifford to attempt to pass 
judgment on a genius like Keats, Hazlitt offers for comparison specimens 
of the poetry of each. The extract selected from Keats, unluckily for 
Gifford, contains the exquisite description of Madeline’s chamber and 
the disrobing scene from the Eve of St. Agnes. Beside the ‘‘rich beauties 
and the dim obscurities” of these lines, Hazlitt, with diabolical glee, puts, 
for all the world to see in their full banality of forced sentiment and me- 
chanic poetic diction, Gifford’s “impoverished’”’ verses addressed To a 
Tuft of Early Violets.* 

That Gifford and the friends of Gifford may have no leg left to stand 
upon, Hazlitt neatly disposes of any grounds for justification: 


It may be said in extenuation of the low, mechanic vein of these impoverished 
lines, that they were written at an early age—they were the inspired production 
of a youthful lover! Mr. Gifford was thirty when he wrote them, Mr. Keats died 
when he was scarce twenty. Further it may be said, that Mr. Gifford hazarded 
his first poetical attempts under all the disadvantages of a neglected education: 
but the same circumstances, together with a few unpruned redundancies of fancy 
and quaintnesses of expression, was made the plea on which Mr. Keats was 
hooted out of the world and his wounded sensibilities consigned to an early 
grave. In short, the treatment of this heedless candidate for poetical fame might 
serve as a warning, and was intended to serve as a warning to all unfledged tyros, 
how they venture upon any such doubtful experiments, except under the aus- 
pices of some lord of the bed-chamber or Government Aristarchus. . . .*° 


It must be granted that, even after proper deductions for poetical leni- 
ency on the matter of Keats’s age when he died, Hazlitt has the weight 
of the argument in his side. 


48 For the convenience of the reader, I quote a few verses from Gifford’s poem used by 
Hazlitt in his devastating comparison: 
Sweet flowers! that from your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 
And trust your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius’ watery skies. 


. 


Come then—’ere yet the morning ray 
Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 
And drawn your balmiest sweets away. 
O come and grace my Anna’s breast. 


Ye droop, fond flowers! but did ye know 
What worth, what goodness there reside, 
Your cups with liveliest tints would glow; 
And spread their leaves with conscious pride. 


9 Tbid., 122-123. 
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It is charzcteristic of Hazlitt’s tenacity of view and his method of ham- 
mering away on ideas which had worked deeply into his mind that this 
essay on Gifford is only one of a number on a similar theme. Thus, some 
four years before the article was published, he had praised Keats and cen- 
sured the reviewers and the public for their malice and stupidity, in much 
the same terms as those I have just quoted. “‘The public,” Hazlitt had 
written, “is pusillanimous and cowardly. It knows itself to be a great 
dunce, and that it has no opinions but upon suggestion.” In literary mat- 
ters it relies upon the opinion of the reviewers: “It reads the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, and believes them both—or if there is a doubt 
malice turns the scale.’’ Making direct application to Keats, Hazlitt con- 
tinues: 

A crew of mischievous critics at Edinburgh having fixed the epithet of the 
Cackney School to one or two writers born in the metropolis, all the people in 
London became afraid of looking into their works, lest they too should be con- 
victed of cockneyism. Oh brave public! This epithet proved too much for one of 
the writers in question, and stuck like a barbed arrow in his heart. Poor Keats! 
What was sport to the town was death to him. Young, sensitive, delicate, he was 
like 

“A bud bit by an envious worm, 

Ere he could spread his sweet leaves to the air, 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun” — 
and unable to endure the miscreant cry and idiot laugh, withdrew to sigh his 
last breath in foreign climes.*° 


Since this essay is dated January 18-19, 1821, and Keats’s death did not 
occur until February 26, Hazlitt is anticipating the actual event by over 
a month. It was a foregone conclusion among his friends, however, when 
Keats sailed for Italy in the previous November, that he had left Eng- 
land to die. 

An expression of anger at the miscreant critics and of impatience with 
the gullible public similar to that just quoted is to be found in Hazlitt’s 
reply to a friend in Rome who had inquired about affairs in England: 


I told him that public opinion in England was at present governed by half a 
dozen miscreants, who undertook to bait, hoot, and worry every man out of 
his country, or into an obscure grave, with lies and nicknames, who was not pre- 
pared to take the political sacrament of the day, and use his best endeavours. . . 
to banish the last traces of freedom, truth, and honesty from the land. “To be 
direct and honest is not safe.’’ To be a Reformer, the friend of a Reformer, or the 
friend’s friend of a Reformer, is as much as a man’s peace, reputation, or even 
life is worth. Answer, if it is not so, pale shade of Keats, or living mummy of Wil- 
liam Gifford !™ 


5° “On Living to One’s-self,’’ Table Talk, Works, vim, 98-99. 
51 Notes of a Journey through France and Italy, Works, x, 247. 
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Again, in “The Modern Gradus ad Parnassum,” still harping on his fa- 
vorite theme, Hazlitt points to the tendency to pass critical judgments 
ad hominem wherever Keats and his poetry are at issue: 


S. I do not think you can vindicate some of the expressions from the charge of 
cockneyism: some of the images remind me of Keats. 

H. Pray, did it never strike you that Lord Byron himself was a cockney-writer, 
if descending from the conventional to the vernacular is to be so? Can you tell 
me if the phrase “grandeur of the glooms,” quoted above, is Keats’s or Lord 
Byrons’s: if it belong to the one, you will allow it is damnable; if to the other, 
highly commendable? 


Similarly in “‘Landor’s Imaginary Conversations,” he writes: 


... Now a Scotch critic, till he knew the author, could not tell what to make of 
this passage—whether it was one of Keats’s cockneyisms or a part of a Chaldee 
Manuscript. Those gentlemen feel in their pockets for their opinions—and very 
beggarly ones they are, to say no worse.* 


Admittedly Hazlitt’s chief interest here is to strike out at the personal 
critics, but the truth remains that he has Keats in mind as a capital ex- 
ample of a worthy poet victimized by their methods. 

It is hardly valid critical tactics to excuse the errors of a poet—in the 
use of cockneyisms for example—by pointing to similar lapses by some 
of his popular contemporaries, That Hazlitt resorts to such a device in 
defending Keats against the charge of cockneyism indicates less of insen- 
sitivity to the poet’s fault than to a sort of jealous regard for the place of 
Keats among other poets of his age. 

This same motive appears in a quite guarded tribute in a footnote to 
the phrase “little pouting slut” already referred to. This note reads in 
part: 


The phrase might be applied to Miss Stephens: though it is a vile phrase, worse 
than Hamlet’s “beautified” applied to Ophelia. Indeed it has been remarked that 
Mr. Keats resembles Shakespeare in the novelty and eccentricity of his com- 
binations of style. If so, it is the only thing in which he is like Shakespeare: and 
yet Mr. Keats, whose misfortune and crime it is, like Milton, to have been born 
in London, is a much better poet than Mr. Wilson, or his Patroclus Mr. Lockart; 
nay, further, if Sir Walter Scott (the sly Ulysses of the Auld Reekie school), had 
written many of the passages in Mr. Keats’s poems, they would have been quoted 
as the most beautiful in his works. We do not here (on the banks of the Thames) 
damn the Scotch novels in the lump, because the writer is a Sawney Scot. But the 
sweet Edinburgh wits damn Mr. Keats’s lines in the lump because he is born in 
London. “Oh Scotland, judge of England, what a treasure hast thou in one fair 
son, and one fair son-in-law, neither of whom (by all accounts) thou lovest pass- 
ing well!’’ 


52 Works, xx, 159. 53 Works, x1x, 109. 
4 “Dramatic Essays,’’ London Magazine (December, 1820), Works, xv1tt, 368(n). 
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Here Hazlitt comes as close as anywhere to giving Keats specific rank 
among the English poets. Keats is not with Shakespeare, but he is supe- 
rior to some of his popular contemporaries, even counting the idol of the 
day, Sir Walter. A further instance of such evaluation is to be found in 
Hazlitt’s criticism of Shelley’s poems in the Edinburgh Review, 1824, 
where in passing judgment on Shelley’s “smaller pieces and transla- 
tions,”’ which he finds generally “excellent and interesting,’’ he adds the 
qualification: “His Hymn to Pan we do not consider equal to Keats’s 
sounding lines in the Endymion.’’® 

In an earlier passage in this review Hazlitt had found occasion to speak 
at some length of Keats in unequivocal praise of his genius, reiterating at 
the same time his indignant charges against the Blackwood’s crew who 
had harried the poet to a premature death: 


Mr. Shelley died, it seems, with a volume of Mr. Keats’s poetry grasped with one 
hand in his bosom! These are two out of four poets, patriots and friends, who have 
visited Italy within a few years, both of whom have been soon hurried to a more 
distant shore. Keats died young; and “‘yet his infelicity had years too many.”’ A 
canker had blighted the tender bloom that o’erspread a face in which youth and 
genius strove with beauty; the shaft was sped—venal, vulgar, venomous, that 
drove him from his country, with sickness and penury for companions, and fol- 
lowed him to his grave. And yet there are those who could trample on the faded 
flower—men to whom breaking hearts are a subject of merriment—who laugh 
over the silent urn of Genius, and play out their game of venality and infamy with 
the crumbling bones of their victims!™ 





In spite of preponderating evidence on the other side, it must not be 
assumed that Hazlitt was unaware of weaknesses in Keats. That, on the 
contrary, he recognized them and could even exaggerate them is shown 
in a passage in “On Effeminacy of Character,” the one place I can recall 
where he seriously qualified his positive estimate of the poet. 


I cannot help thinking that the fault of Mr. Keats’s poems was a deficiency in 
masculine energy of style. He had beauty, tenderness, delicacy, in an uncommon 
degree, but there was a want of strength and substance. His Endymion is a very 
delightful description of the illusions of a youthful imagination, given up to airy 
dreams—we have flowers, clouds, rainbows, moonlight, all sweet sounds and 
smells, and Oreads and Dryads flitting by—but there is nothing tangible in it, 
nothing marked or palpable—we have none of the hardy spirit or rigid forms of 
antiquity. He painted his own thoughts and character; and did not transport 
himself into the fabulous and heroic ages; there is a want of action, of character, 
and so far, of imagination, but there is exquisite fancy. All is soft and fleshy 
without bone or muscle. We see in him the youth, without the manhood of poetry. 
His genius breathed “vernal delight and joy.”—‘“‘Like Maia’s son he stood and 
shook his plumes,” with fragrance filled. His mind was redolent of spring. He 


% “Shelley’s Posthumous Poems” (July, 1824), Works, xv1, 279, 6 Tbid., 269. 
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had not the fierceness of summer, nor the richness of autumn, and winter he 
seemed not to have known till he felt the icy hand of death.” 


It is characteristic of Hazlitt—who never spoiled a case by a too scrupu- 
lous attention to all the facts—that he omits mention of Hyperion here. 
On the other hand, there is significance for his prevailing attitude toward 
Keats in the circumstance that, even in calling attention to faults, Haz- 
litt writes a passage which contains more approbation than blame. His 
affection for the lovely and exquisite in the young poet’s work is clear. 

I close the case for Hazlitt’s regard for Keats’s poetry with the very 
definite tribute full of grace and tenderness—plus the usual savage thrust 
at the reviewers—which occurs in “On the Aristocracy of Letters.”’ 
Hazlitt is writing ironically of the frequent spectacle of the sheltered 
genius basking in the favor of wealth and position, and the necessity of 
some such protection, in modern days, if a poet is to escape calumny. But, 


The poet Keats had not this sort of protection for his person—he lay: bare to 
weather—the serpent stung him, and the poison-tree dropped upon this little 
western flower:—when the mercenary servile crew approached him, he had no 
pedigree to show them, no rent-roll to hold out in reversion for their praise: he 
was not in any great man’s train, nor the butt and puppet of a lord—he could 
only offer them “the fairest flowers of the season, carnations and streaked gilli- 
flowers” —‘“‘rue for remembrance and pansies for thoughts”—they recked not of 
his gift, but tore him with hideous shouts and laughter, 
“Nor could the Muse protect her son!’ 


It is difficult to believe that the man who wrote this was not actuated 
by warm personal feeling as well as high critical admiration. 

We may say of the relationship between Keats and Hazlitt, then, 
that it was one of mutual respect and friendship. Toward Keats Hazlitt 
was gracious, kindly beyond his wont, and after the poet’s death he be- 
came a sort of self-appointed watchdog of his fame and avenger of the 
wrongs he had suffered at the hands of the critics. Hazlitt’s esteem for 
Keats has been generally minimized by modern literary students, but 
when the evidence is assembled it makes a convincing total—even after 
making due allowances for Hazlitt’s use of Keats’s case as a convenient 
club with which to pound the heads of the reviewers. As for Keats, there 
has never been any doubt about his admiration for Hazlitt. There re- 
mains, however, another story to tell—part of which has already been 
disclosed in bits by various scholars; namely, a more complete account 
of Keats’s intellectual and literary debts to his older contemporary. 


CLARENCE D. THORPE 
University of Michigan 


57 Works, 254-255. 58 Works, 211. The date is 1821. 
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XXIX 
THE DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE 


HROUGH the years detailed attention has been given to the lyric, 

epic, short-story, drama, novel, and other literary forms, but compara- 
tively few references have been made to the dramatic monologue. A be- 
ginning towards the understanding of this neglected form was made by 
Stopford A. Brooke, who devoted one chapter to a discussion of Tenny- 
son’s use of the dramatic monologue in his Tennyson, His Art and Re- 
lation to Modern Life S.S. Curry in his Browning and the Dramatic Mono- 
logue made a study of three characteristics of the form: speaker, audience, 
and occasion. He likewise gave a short history of the genre, and analyzed 
the methods for presenting examples of the form orally.? R. H. Fletcher 
classified Browning’s dramatic monologues.’ Claud Howard traced the 
development of the type in his pamphlet The Dramatic Monologue: Its 
Origin and Development. Phelps devoted one chapter to analyzing the 
content of Browning’s dramatic monologues.’ Bliss Perry defined the 
type, mentioned the same characteristics Curry had enumerated, and 
stated that the form is somewhat akin to the lyric. The present writer 
stressed the necessity for definiteness of each of the aforementioned char- 
acteristics and suggested that continuous interplay between speaker and 
audience be added as a clear-cut, fourth characteristic. Examples in both 
American and continental literature were grouped as follows: typical, for- 
mal, and approximate.’ 

Perhaps a reason for the relative neglect of this interesting genre is that 
it seems to be a familiar form easily understood because it has appro- 
priated several characteristics of related types.* When, however, a lead- 
ing anthology continues to classify both Locksley Hall and Rizpah® as 


1 Stopford A. Brooke, Tennyson, His Art and Relation to Modern Life (New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Sons, 1903). In a letter to the present writer, July, 1933, Dr. L. P. Jacks of 
Oxford, son-in-law of Brooke, wrote: “I think he (Brooke) would have said Tennyson’s 
‘Northern Farmer’ is about the best dramatic monologue in English.” 

2S. S. Curry, Browning and the Dramatic Monologue (Boston: Expression Company, 
1908). References in this paper refer to the third edition, 1927. 

3 R. H. Fletcher, “A Classification of Browning’s Dramatic Monologues,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, xx, April (1908), 108 ff. 

* Claud Howard, The Dramatic Monologue: Its Origin and Development (“Studies in 
Philology,” 1v; Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1910). 

*W.L. Phelps, Browning How to Know Him (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1915). 

® Bliss Perry, A Study of Poetry (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1920). 

7Ina Beth Sessions, A Study of the Dramatic Monologue in American and Continental 
Literature (San Antonio, Texas: Alamo Printing Company, 1933). 

§ Note the relationship between the dramatic monologue and such types as the lyric, 
letter, soliloquy, monologue per se, and drama. 

* Locksley Hall conforms to the dramatic monologue requirements only in the opening 
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dramatic monologues,'® and when there is no universally accepted classi- 
fication" for a host of important poems of this type, further analysis of 
the form becomes desirable. The purpose of this paper, therefore, is 
further to define and discuss the dramatic monologue as an independent 
and important type of literature and to analyze its sub-classifications. 

Brooke was of the opinion that dramatic monologues “belong directly 
to the tragedy and to the comedy of life.””"* Tennyson’s Rizpah, Despair, 
and The First Quarrel were given as examples of tragedy; and all dialect 
examples were listed as illustrations of comedy. Brooke did not overlook 
poems of social or ethical implications, as can be noted in his discussion 
of the second Locksley Hall and The Wreck. 

In comparing Tennyson and Browning as writers of the dramatic 
monologue, Brooke stated that the former “scarcely varies at all” in his 
use of the type; whereas, the latter’s examples are ‘“‘sometimes lyrical, 
sometimes narrative, sometimes reflective.” 

When Curry discussed the genre he said that as Browning exem- 
plified it the dramatic monologue was “‘one end of a conversation”’ and 
that a definite speaker was present in a dramatic situation.“ Further, he 
said that “usually” a well-defined hearer was present, “‘though his char- 
acter is understood entirely from the impression he produces upon the 
speaker.’ In elaborating on the occasion, he explained that the “con- 
versation”’ is not an abstract affair but “takes place in a definite situation 
as a part of human life.’’* 

The evolution of the dramatic monologue, said Curry, can be traced 
in the ‘‘conflict between poet and stage, between writer and stage art- 





stanza. Rizpah is a Perfect example of the type. (See Table I for a list of the characteristics 
of the Perfect form.) 

10 Lieder, Lovett, and Root, British Poetry and Prose (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1938), m, 518; 550. 

1 In Snyder and Martin’s, A Book of English Literature, 4th ed. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943), 11, Rizpah (p. 522) is called a “tragic ballad,” and Ulysses (p. 495) 
is termed “one of the noblest of dramatic monologues.” In the Lieder, Lovett and Root 
anthology, Ulysses (p. 517) is said to contain a speaker who “soliloquizes.”’ Neither of 
these anthologies classifies the dramatic monologues Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, 
and The Bishop Orders His Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church, although both books properly list 
My Last Duchess as an example of this type. In the Harcourt, Brace and Company publica- 
tion The College Survey of English Literature (vol. 2, 1946), Ulysses is listed as a dramatic 
monologue (p. 490); and so are Locksley Hall (p. 491), Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister 
(p. 537), and My Last Duchess (p. 538). The editors of this anthology state that “Browning 
varies the technique of his dramatic monologues: the Spanish monk soliloquizes, but the 
Duke off Derrara . . . talks to the envoy” (p. 538). 

12 Stopford A. Brooke, op. cit., p. 436. 13 Thid., p. 431. 

4S. S. Curry, op. cit., p. 7. 18 Idem. 16 Idem. 
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ist.’”!? The form did not evolve in direct opposition to the play, but rather 
as a “new and parallel aspect of dramatic art.’’® 

Two of the best points that Curry made were that the dramatic mono- 
logue derives its unity from the character of the speaker; and that the 
“listener as well as the speaker must be realized as continuously living 
and thinking.’’® On the other hand, Curry is confusing when he says the 
letter is nearest to the monologue,”® then shortly adds that the ‘“‘mono- 
logue . . . is nearer to the dialogue than to the letter.” 

Examples cited by Curry as dramatic monologues do not conform to 
any one set definition. Poems as different as Browning’s Clive, Pippa’s 
soliloquies in Pippa Passes, The Flight of the Duchess, and Tennyson’s 
Ulysses are termed the same literary form. Now, Curry did say that 
he recognized variations in form and would even admit a “‘partial! intro- 
duction of dialogue,” without feeling that the effectiveness of the dra- 
matic monologue form had been disturbed. Neither a rule for form nor 
for variation was given, however, and the resultant difficulty in determin- 
ing classifications is obvious. 

According to Fletcher, Browning’s ‘dramatic monolog is found to be 
represented as a literal transcript of words spoken, written, or thought at 
some definite time by some person who may be either historical or 
imaginary.” This definition holds true in the whole poem with the ex- 
ception of a few instances where “there is a brief introduction or conclud- 
ing descriptive or narrative paragraph supplied by Browning himself or 
by some other person not the monologist.’”** Examples give in vivid 
fashion ‘‘some action of external crisis or of moral signifiance’”’ and a 
character analysis of one or more people. Theoretically, soliloquies are 
not dramatic monologues, but practically the two forms “‘shade into each 
other,” and in Browning’s poetry it is impossible to distinguish them 
sharply. 

Claud Howard, in his discussion of the type, said its development 
passed through two stages: one from the origin of its use to Browning; the 
second from Browning’s day until the present.** The type arose “‘in re- 
sponse to a need for a new form of literary expression which would reveal 
more directly and forcibly the new phases of modern culture and experi- 
ence.’’26 

Howard seemed to agree with Curry in stressing the importance of the 
speaker and in saying that the speaker’s thoughts are influenced by the 
hearer. He agreed, too, that the letter is the earliest form of literature 
which reveals the “dramatic monologue attitude of mind.’”? When this 

17 Thid., p. 10. 18 Tbid., p. 11. 1 Tbid., p. 33. % Ibid., p. 16. 


™ [bid., p. 19. 2 Tbid., p. 42. 3 R. H. Fletcher, of. cit., p. 108. 
% Idem. 25 Claud Howard, op. cit., p. 11. % Ibid., p. 12. 27 Idem. 
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attitude appeared in poetry, however, Howard said it was spoken first 
through the lyric. The transition to the love lyric incorporating speaker 
and hearer gave the “‘form in which the first tendencies toward the dra- 
matic monologue are found.’’* 

One of the earliest illustrations of the love lyric, according to Howard, 
was Chaucer’s To Rosamonde. One of the first examples of a dramatic 
monologue with the three characteristics of speaker, audience, and occa- 
sion was Drayton’s sonnet beginning “‘Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part.’’® 

After the Elizabethan era the lyric gave way to poems like the ode and 
elegy, and for many years, Howard noted the monologue did not de- 
velop. In Burns’ love lyrics one may observe, however, that the hearer be- 
comes increasingly important. As examples, he cited Ae Fond Kiss, My 
Bonnie Mary, and others of this type. Howard stated, too, that Byron 
also used the form effectively, as for example, in Maid of Athens. 

In the Victorian age, several characteristics contributed to the mono- 
logue’s development. Among these Howard enumerated the importance 
of sociology, the rise of subjectivity over objectivity, and the spread of 
democracy. He recognized that Tennyson used the form but did not 
perfect it; and that Northern Cobbler is an advance over Northern Farmer 
while, he adds, Rizpah is better still. Howard overlooked the real im- 
portance of the last-named poem. As will be seen later in this paper, 
Rizpah is an illustration of the highly perfected form of the dramatic 
monologue. 

Concluding his study of the development of the type, Howard stated 
that the “period of conscious art” arrived with Browning. In the dra- 
matic monologues of this Victorian poet, dramatic occasion and spirit 
superseded the lyrical, and style and characterization were greatly im- 
proved. As a final word, Howard said that although the monologue 
declined after Browning, there have been such examples as Harte’s 
Dow’s Flat and Riley’s Nothing to Say, and numerous examples in dialect. 

Poems as varied in their characteristics as Browning’s The Patriot, 
Saul, Abt Vogler and Tennyson’s Rizpah were listed by Howard as exam- 
ples of dramatic monologues. 

Phelps defined the genre as follows: ‘‘With very few exceptions . . . the 
dramatic monologue is not a meditation nor a soliloquy”’ but is a “‘series 
of remarks usually confessional, addressed either orally or in an episto- 
lary form to another person or to a group of listeners. These other fig- 
ures, though they do not speak, are necessary to the understanding of the 
monologue.’”** In his chapter on this form Phelps interpreted meanings 
but did not analyze the differences in form. He listed these poems as 


% Tbid., p. 13. ® Ibid., p. 15. ” W. L. Phelps, of. cit., p. 169. 
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examples: Browning’s Karshish, Ghent to Aix, and Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came, in addition to such illustrations as Andrea del Sarto 
and My Last Duchess. 

Perry thought of the dramatic monologue as that form wherein ‘The 
inter-relations of drama, of narrative, and of lyric mood are peculiarly 
interesting.’ Recognizing the conventional three charasteristics of 
speaker, audience, and occasion, Perry further stated that the genre is a 
“dynamic revelation of a soul in action, not a mere static bit of character 
study.’’®? He was interested, likewise, in the fact that the dramatic mono- 
logue touches the lyric in two ways: (1) many examples use ‘‘distinc- 
tively lyric measures” ;* (2) self-analysis revealed in dramatic monologue 
is in the very nature of a lyric impulse.™ 

In the study of the dramatic monologue which the present writer made, 
the significance of form, with its possible classifications, was not adequate- 
ly revealed.* 

In observing the varying opinions regarding the monologue® which 
have been thus detailed, one is aware of the wide range in the examples 
cited. This range is quite evident in, say, The Patriot and Rispah; or in 
Locksley Hall and My Last Duchess. Some of the listed poems are ex- 
plained to have no hearer; others are said to reveal not the speaker’s 
character nor the hearer’s, but the character of the people described by 
the speaker. In one of these examples, The Flight of the Duchess, both 
speaker and audience were said to be ‘“‘almost entirely lost sight of.’’*” 
And Pippa’s soliloquies, in Pippa Passes, were said to be “practically 
monologues.’”** La Saisiaz was said to satisfy the conditions of a mono- 
logue by the writer who defined the form as “one end of a conversation.” 
And the writer who cited The Patriot as a ‘“‘typical” dramatic monologue 
goes on to explain that the audience was ‘“‘doubtless composed of sheriff 
and officers.’”*® 

Not all the discrepancies in previous discussions have been pointed 
out,*° but a sufficient number have been noticed to substantiate the claim 
that a working definition which will cover varing examples is needed. For 

= Bliss Perry, op. cit., p. 267. 2 Tbid., p. 268. 3 Jbid., p. 269. 

* Tbid., p. 270. 35 See Footnote 7. 

% “Monologue”’ and “dramatic monologue”’ are used interchangeably in this paper, un- 
less otherwise indicated. 

37S. S. Curry, op. cit., p. 54. 38 Tbid., p. 58. 

* Both Curry and Howard refer to The Patriot as a dramatic monologue. The guess 
here as to the audience is made by Howard. 

* Formal mention of M. W. MacCallum’s The Dramatic Monologue in the Victorian 
Period (Oxford: The Oxford University Press, 1925), was not made because the discussion 
has little bearing on the presentation here. He did state that the long monologue is a diffi- 
cult and not a “wise” form in which to write. The “strain’’ involved in such a lengthy work 
as The Ring and the Book is too much for the monologue form. Further, he added that drama 
is now recovering lost ground and the dramatic monologue is not likely to flourish. 
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more detailed clarification and differentiation, this extended definition of 
the type is suggested: A Perfect dramatic monologue is that literary 
form" which has the definite characteristics of speaker, audience, occa- 
sion, revelation of character, interplay between speaker and audience, 
dramatic action, and action which takes place in the present. Judged by 
these seven characteristics, a poem or prose work may be a perfect exam- 
ple of the dramatic monologue type, or it may be some kind of approxi- 
mation. For convenience in classification and discussion, the following 
table is offered: 





TABLE I 
Sub-classifications of the Dramatic Monologue 
Approximations 
Perfect 
Example Imperfect Formal Approximate 
1) Speaker 1) Shifting of center 1) Speaker 1) Speaker 
2) Audience of interest from 2) Audience 2) Lacking one or 
3) Occasion speaker; or, 3) Occasion more of the char- 
4) Interplay between 2) Fading into indef- acteristics listed 
speaker and audi- _initeness of one or under the Formal 
ence more of the last or the Imperfect. 
5) Revelation ofchar- six Perfect char- 
acter acteristics. 


6) Dramatic action 
7) Action taking place 
in the present. 


The Approximations, as is apparent from Table I, are each succes- 
sively more deficient in the essential characteristics which are present in 
the Perfect examples. Their names, Imperfect, Formal, and Approxi- 
mate, are chosen to indicate the progressive loss of one or more character- 
istics. The advantages of this sub-classification are apparent from a 
careful analysis of the varying qualifications of such poems as Browning’s 
My Last Duchess, Evelyn Hope, The Lost Mistress, Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister, Count Gismond, and many others. 

A Perfect example of the dramatic monologue type conforms to the 
aforementioned seven characteristics, and My Last Duchess is one of 
many poems which splendidly illustrate all of them. The Duke is the 
speaker; the envoy is the audience; the arrival of the envoy to discuss 
wedding plans furnishes the occasion; interplay between speaker and 
audience is constant throughout the poem; the speaker reveals his own 


41 The dramatic monologue is usually discussed in its poetic form, but there does appear 
the prose type like Margaret Prescott Montague’s “Up Eel River,’ Aélantic Monthly, 
cxxx1, no. 5 (1923), 636 ff. 
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character at the same time he is sketching that of the Duchess; action 
is dramatic, involving the death of the Duchess and the Duke’s plans for 
his next wedding; and, finally, the action unfolds as the poem develops, 
giving the reader the impression that this is the original occasion. Not 
a single characteristic is vague or uncertain. Deftly the poet has inter- 
mingled the character sketch of both Duke and Duchess, at the same 
time revealing the responses of the audience.** The hearer has a certain 
influence on the speaker, and remarks and questions on his part are in- 
herent in the replies of the Duke. The presence of the audience is made 
clear when the Duke asks: “‘Will’t please you sit and look at her?” 
The envoy inquires about the expression on the Duchess’ face, and the 
reply is, 

... $0, not the first 

Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 

Her husband’s presence only called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek. 


Other remarks, such as, 


Will’t please you rise? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. 
and 
... Nay, we'll go 
Together down, sir. 


involve the audience in the active interplay. 

It is essential that interplay be active between the speaker and audi- 
ence, constantly contributing to the flow of ideas. Finest interplay reveals 
character and centers on the climactic effect on the speaker; that is, the 
speaker must be the leading dramatic figure. 

The occasion is the concatenation of circumstances which initiates the 
action of the piece. More than this, it provides the background and the 
personalities involved. Thus, reference to the occasion in the following 
discussion refers to all those elements of circumstance, thought, and ac- 
tion which participate in the dramatic sequence. The occasion is the basis 
on which the dramatic monologue is constructed. Intensity of dramatic 
action, one of the characteristics of the literary type, is inherent in the 
original occasion, which provides dramatic action in the present. The 


@S. S. Curry says: “In the monologue the speaker must suggest the character of both 
speaker and listener and interpret the relation of one human being to another ” (p. 32). 
Also, he says that the monologue “usually’”’ has a “well-defined listener” (p. 7). However, 
he does not prove these two points when he cites as examples of dramatic monologues 
The Patriot and Incident of the French Camp. In these poems there is no definite audience 
nor is the character of the audience suggested. 
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most powerful dramatic monologues are those which present this origi- 
nal event. If, however, this event be transferred to a later stage and the 
principals in the action give a rehearsal, something of the original flavor 
and excitement may live again but it will be in modified strength.® If the 
person involved, or some one familiar with the original episode, remi- 
nisces about the event, the chances are the version will be in a calm strain, 
with more of the lyric or narrative than the dramatic quality present. On 
the other hand, if the event, though a thing of the past, be assumed by 
the writer to originate with the opening lines, the poem is more dynamic, 
the action more powerful in its effect on the reader, and —a vital point— 
the reader journeys along with the speaker, thus vicariously partici- 
pating in the unfolding action. 

In My Last Duchess, the occasion is fraught with interesting compli- 
cations and is sketched with precision. As mentioned above, the Duke is 
planning another wedding, and has received an envoy from the Duchess- 
to-be. The Duke desires to communicate certain significant information 
to the envoy; he wants to impart the importance of his ancient name; 
he must make it clear that his late wife should have reserved an appreci- 
ative politeness for him that she did not show to others; he wants it 
understood that because 


She liked whate’er she looked on 
And her looks went everywhere. 


it was necessary to order “all smiles stopped together.” The reader gets 
the impression that if the next Duchess does not heed the Duke’s de- 
mands there is likely to be an addition to the portrait gallery. The occa- 
sion is delicate in innuendoes and in the feeling that the poem is to have 
a sequel or two. 

Count Gismond is an example of an Imperfect dramatic monologue which 
presents a delayed narration. The original event happened in the long 
ago and now as the poem opens the speaker reviews for a friend the inci- 
dent which occurred on “‘that miserable morning” when, in gaiety and all 
garlanded, she was about to “present the victor’s crown” at which 
moment Gauthier stepped forward to challenge her character. Then“‘out 
strode Gismond” who hurled the lie in the accuser’s face and felled him. 
Midst the “shouting multitude” the gallant defender won the girl’s 
heart and took her south “many a mile” to their new home. As the speak- 
er is relating these facts of her girlhood, she notices Gismond at the gate 
“in talk with his two boys,”and when finally he comes in she pretends she 
was chatting about “how many birds it struck since May.” 

Count Gismond is not so dramatic as My Last Duchess because the 
action of the original event has been transferred to a much later stage. 


* See following discussion of Count Gismond. 
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Had the poem opened with the gala queen-crowning activities, and 
Gauthier and Gismond waged a fight suddenly in the midst of present 
events, the effects on the reader would have been more exciting. As it is, 
the air of the poem is quiet, more of the narrative spirit prevailing 
throughout. From the standpoint of a dramatic monologue, it has 
speaker, audience, and a little interplay, this last being indicated in the 
question: 

1? What I answered? As I live 

I never fancied such a thing. 


See! Gismond’s at the gate. 


and in the reference made in the lines, 


... though no word 

Could I repeat now, if I tasked 
My powers forever, to a third 
Dear even as you are. 


The audience is named Adela, but her interruptions are not sufficiently 
clear to acquaint the reader with more of her type nor of her reason for 
being present. She has apparently called on her friend, but no reason is 
given for the visit nor for the introduction of the story about Gismond. 
The occasion, therefore, is not fully detailed. The contrast in My Last 
Duchess is marked. 

The prerequisites of dramatic action, and action which takes place in 
the present, go hand-in-hand with the above discussion on occasion. 
These two characteristics are almost as important as the speaker, au- 
dience, and occasion. Action cannot be passive; it must be electric and it 
must be unfolding with the speaker’s words. The audience must be a 
participant in the original occasion, and the action must all be in the 
present time. Dramatic effectiveness is lost if all these characteristics 
relate only to past action. 

Regarding subject-matter, the best dramatic monologues are concerned 
with a cross section of life of more than passing interest and progressing 
towards results typifying universal experience. Mere communication of 
trivial facts is no substitute for character revelation. Thus it is that a 
My Last Duchess, or Andrea del Sarto, or Fra Lippo Lippi, or Rizpah will 
reveal the speaker’s character as the dominant interest, although the 
character of a second person may likewise be delineated. Best results of 
such delineation are, for the most part, obtained in brief pictures; lengthy 
character sketches are more difficult to handle.“ 

“ This statement raises the question as to whether it is possible to maintain dramatic 


excitement in such long poems as those in Browning’s The Ring and the Book. See MacCal- 
lum’s comment in footnote 40. 
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The Soliloguy of the Spanish Cloister is another Imperfect dramatic 
monologue with speaker, audience, occasion, interplay, character reve- 
lation, and dramatic interest. The only lacking prerequisite is that the 
“audience” does not hear the speaker, despite the fact his every move 
induces imprecations. The whole situation is at once amusing and awe- 
some. The speaker, a monk, reveals his jealous hatred of a kindly fellow 
monk. He watches the good man moving about his beloved flowers and 
is highly delighted when the buds fall from the stems: 


Gr-r-r there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, would not mine kill you! 
What? your myrtle bush wants trimming? 

Oh, that rose has prior claims. 
(He-he! There his lily snaps!) 
How go on your flowers? None double? 
Not one fruit sort can you spy? 


Strange!—And I, too, at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly! 


The speaker is a traditionalist in theology, and Brother Lawrence’s 
liberalism is anathema to him: 


When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays, 

Cross-wise, to my recollection, 
As I do in Jesu’s praise. 


When vesper bell rings, the speaker shows no softened feelings: 


*St, there’s Vespers! Plena gratia, 
Ave, virgo! Gr-r-rr you swine! 


The action which unfolds in this poem, as the reader follows the speaker’s 
words, is more vivid than the narrative delineated by the speaker in 
Count Gismond. 

Thus far, it has been noted that My Last Duchess is a Perfect dra- 
matic monologue, and that Count Gismond and Soliloquy of The Spanish 
Cloister are Imperfect examples of the type. There are other poems 
that should be analyzed for contrast, which illustrate the Formal and 
Approximate types. The term Formal indicates that the form of the dra- 
matic monologue is presented; there is a speaker or there could not be a 
monologue at all; there is an audience, without which there would be no 
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genre as has been defined in this paper; there is an occasion, which charac- 
teristic is a minimum necessity because the speaker and audience are 
thrown together in some accountable way. Here, then, is the skeleton 
form of the type under discussion. If a poem or bit of prose has these 
three characteristics, but does not develop interplay or character reve- 
lation or dramatic action and so on, then the work is recognized as having 
the form of a dramatic monologue. 

For an example, one might study Browning’s A Woman’s Last Word. 
There is a speaker and an audience: “Let’s contend no more, Love.” 
The occasion seems to be the aftermath of a quarrel: 


What so wild as words are? 
[Mee thou 

In debate, as birds are, 
Hawk on bough! 


The audience apparently does not interrupt as the speaker continues: 


I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought. 
That shall be to-morrow 
Not to-night: 

I must bury sorrow 
Out of sight. 


—Must a little weep, Love, 
(Foolish me!) 

And so fall asleep, Love, 
Loved by thee. 


In this situation, the most dramatic interplay, obviously, has just about 
concluded; and the woman is making the final speech before sleep. The 
dramatic action has dwindled with the conclusion of the active inter- 
play. In having thus speaker, audience, and occasion, this poem is recog- 
nized as a Formal dramatic monologue.® 

The Approximate type is that example which approaches the Formal 
or the Imperfect, or which is one conforming to neither of these. Of ne- 
cessity it must have a speaker; but it lacks one or more characteristics 
which mark the Formal or the Imperfect, and if it does not resemble 
these it is independent of all the types mentioned, having as its claim to 


“* The contrast might be noted between this piece and Andrea del Sarto, where another 
quarrel has been in progress. In the latter, however, the speaker makes the request: 
“But do not let us quarrel any more”’ 
and continues his appeal for many lines which are frequently interrupted by Lucrezia, 
the audience. It is a Perfect example, having all seven characteristics. 
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notice only the fact that it approaches the dramatic monologue form. For 
example, the poem Evelyn Hope has a speaker and an occasion but the 
“audience” is dead, and the speaker talks musingly to the young gir! 
whom he loved. There is a certain amount of character revelation: 


. .. God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love; 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget, 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


Thus the speaker tells his love for a girl too young for him in this life, and 
his belief she will be his in some future life. In taking farewell of her, he 
furnishes the occasion for the poem. Here the form of the dramatic 
monologue is approached, or approximated, bui not completed. 

With the aid of the Table of Classification, it is relatively easy to de- 
cide which literary form a poem has. There are, however, more items to 
discuss than just the labeling of type. Many questions arise, for instance, 
about the extent of dramatic effectiveness of a poem in which the speaker 
veers from the audience to a third party. In Count Gismond, for example, 
the speaker shifts her attention from the hearer to Gismond, who has 
just entered. 

Our elder boy has got the clear 
Great brow; though when his brother’s black 
Full eye shows scorn, it . . . Gismond here? 
And have you brought my tercel back? 
I was just telling Adela 
How many birds it struck since May. 


It would seem that such a conclusion is not so effective as that of My 
Last Duchess where the speaker, coming to the end of his narrative about 
the late Duchess and her portrait, says, 


. .. Oh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 

Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We’ll 

Meet the company below, then. 


... Nay, we'll go 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus of Innsebruck cast in bronze for me! 
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The Duke never takes his attention from the hearer, and this concen- 
tration creates a powerful effect on the reader. 
There is the question, also, concerning shifts in person. In Evelyn Hope, 
the speaker begins by saying, 
Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 


Then, in stanza two, he says, ‘“‘Sixteen years old when she died!” 
In stanza three, he speaks directly to the girl, 


Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope? 

And, just because I was thrice as old 

... Must I be told? 

We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 
Once more it is evident that drama fades when there is shift in attention 
or in person. 
_The element of time is important in the dramatic monologue. It has 

already been pointed out that in A Woman’s Last Word the most im- 


portant moments for excitement have passed. In The Lost Mistress the 
most emotional time has likewise just ended. 


All’s over, then: does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes? 


In Browning’s The Laboratory, a Perfect dramatic monologue, the occa- 
sion is the background for the unwritten sequel to the poem. A girl has 
come to a chemist to have a potent poison mixed. In a few minutes she is 
to dance at the king’s, and at that gay affair she plans to administer the 
poison to her rival. The question may be raised, is this the correct time 
for the most intense dramatic effect, or would the poem be more exciting 
if it were based on that moment at the dance? 

Mention was made earlier that Locksley Hall is not a dramatic mono- 
logue except in the opening stanza.“ Tennyson has presented here a 
young man who says to his companions: 


Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn: 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the bugle horn. 


With the beginning of the second stanza, there is apparently no hearer, 
nor is there evidence of one in the remainder of the poem: 


’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall. 


See footnote 9. 
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Tennyson’s Ulysses gives the impression in three places that an audience 
is present, but there is no interplay. The speaker is too old in travel and 
adventure to settle down with an “aged wife,” by a “‘still hearth,” so he 
says: 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle. 


He sees the port and the vessel, and he addresses his old companions: 


. .. Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows. 


The air of the poem is that of a pure monologue, with the speaker unin- 
terruptedly talking. With its three characteristics, however, of speaker, 
audience and occasion, the poem is a Formal dramatic monologue. It is 
not on the same level as My Last Duchess, nor is it a soliloquy. 

The number of dramatic monologues and Approximations of one kind 
or another which are available for analysis runs into the hundreds, and 
a working knowledge of the essential form and its characteristics and 
variations is valuable to the student of literary types. The genre appears 
in the works of many writers—Browning, Tennyson, Amy Lowell, E. A. 
Robinson, Edgar Lee Masters, to mention but a few. 

The above discussions and suggestions in no wise exhaust the study of 
the dramatic monologue. They but indicate the range and possibilities 
of the type, and support the claim made in the beginning that this literary 
genre is an independent and important type of literature.‘ 

INA BETH SESSIONS 

San Antonio, Texas 


‘7 One of the most interesting comments concerning the dramatic monologue was made 
by Dr. J. B. Wharey of the University of Texas in a letter to the writer on January 17, 1935: 
“The dramatic monologue is, I think, one of the best forms of disciplinary reading—that is, 
to use the words of the late Professor Genung, ‘reading pursued with the express purpose of 
feeding and stimulating inventive power.’ In a very peculiar sense, the dramatic monologue 
demands that the reader be constantly alert, that he catch the significance of every word, 
that he clearly visualize the dramatic situation. The reader, like the author, must be able 
to lose himself in the speaker; he must exercise whatever of creative imagination he 


possesses. No other art-form so ‘feeds and stimulates inventive power’. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOG IN FLAUBERT’S 
EDUCATION SENTIMENTALE 


VERY life is said to contain enough material to fill one novel; but 

Gustave Flaubert attempted three times to give some account of his 
adolescence; at the age of seventeen he finished Les Mémoires d’un Fou 
(1838), at twenty-one Novembre (1842), at twenty-four the first version 
of L’Education sentimentale. The first two novels he struck off rapidly; 
the last occupied him for two years. 

Les Memoires d’un Fou and Novembre are exclusively retrospective and 
entirely autobiographic. In contrast, the 1845 version of the Education 
sentimentale, Flaubert’s last undisguised autobiography, is the first work 
in which the hero’s future may be envisaged beyond the limits of the 
story. It is also the first work to contain two leading characters. They 
start from the same point—a dreamy ambitious childhood spent in pro- 
vincial surroundings. Henry, the opportunist, achieves worldly success 
after having adjusted himself to society. Jules, who was created later to 
add relief to Henry’s development! resembles Flaubert: rejecting the pos- 
sibilities of action, he resolves to live according to his ideal of disin- 
terested contemplation. Unlike Henry, Jules chooses reflection rather than 
sensation, imaginary adventures rather than experience in the world of 
action, and so it is poetically logical that the final impetus for adult de- 
velopment comes to Jules from an event whose complete significance can 
be grasped only if it is seen in the light of imagination and reflection. 

One evening Jules goes for a walk in a setting reminiscent of the dreams 
in which he lost himself before the actress Lucinde had betrayed him and 
before he had renounced his hopes of becoming a great dramatist. Re- 
flecting upon his past, he resolves to transcend it. Now he looks freely at 
the world around him and enjoys its scents and colors as if he had never 
experienced them before. 

At this point there occurs an encounter which Flaubert describes at 
length, with a skilful interweaving of narrative and analysis. Jules notices 
that a mangy dog is following him. At first he feels pity, then horror, 
finally compassion. Hei magines that the dog may be “‘Fox,”’ a spaniel he 
had given to Lucinde; but, after closer observation, he rejects this idea. 
Then reality recedes again, and, in the nocturnal landscape, he fancies 
that the obtrusive animal may portend death, his own, or, more proba- 
bly, Lucinde’s. He even visualizes her drowned in beauty. But the moon 
which lights up the scene at this moment shows only the dog, from which 
an almost human sympathy seems to emanate. 


1 Gustave Flaubert, Correspondance, éd. Conard (Paris, 1926), 1, 343; January 16, 1852. 
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Tressaillant 4 ce contact mutuel, ils s’en épouvantaient tous deux, ils se faisaient 
peur; l’homme tremblait sous le regard de la béte, oi il croyait voir une Ame, et 
la béte tremblait au regard de l’homme oi elle voyait peut-étre un dieu.? 


After the impact of this fear, which is clearly the reflection of his own 
fantasies, Jules tries to rid himself of the dog, but the animal does not 
even seem to feel his blows. It follows him undismayed. Jules returns 
home and, at first, wonders if he has been dreaming. On reflection he de- 
cides that the dog must be real. In the morning he finds it on his thresh- 
old. In view of the detailed treatment given to the episode, it is striking 
that the dog makes no reappearance in the following chapter which 
begins abruptly: 

Ce fut son dernier jour de pathétique; depuis, il se corrigea de ses peurs super- 
stitieuses et ne s’effraya pas de rencontrer des chiens galeux dans la campagne. 

Avec la volonté obstinée de s’instruire en toutes choses, il apprit la géographie 
et ne placa plus le climat du Brésil sous la latitude de New York... . * 


To produce such a radical change in Jules, his encounter with the 
mangy dog must have a significance far beyond its immediate impact. 
This has been recognized by several critics who have tried to elucidate 
its symbolic meaning. 

Louis Bertrand suggests that the frightening aspect of the dog was 
largely due to Jules’ (i.e., Flaubert’s) power of autosuggestion, and that 
the whole adventure, including the sight of the dog on the threshold, was 
hallucinatory—a “romantic divagation.’” 


C’est la Pensée absolue qui crée la réalité relative, son contraire, et qui |’en- 
veloppe. Alors Flaubert symbolise cette idée dans un récit fantastique . . . Ren- 
tré chez lui, il (Jules) s’avise que cette hallucination n’est que la forme matérielle 
et comme le supréme aboutissement des idées et des sentiments qui le hantent... .* 


Bertrand’s interpretation has been challenged by Prof. A. Coleman. He 
observes: 


Had Jules succeeded in creating at will such a hallucination for himself, the 
glimpse into this world beyond the sphere of sense could hardly be the means of 
bringing him more solidly than ever to earth. It was a real dog that Jules saw.® 


Prof. Coleman suggests that the dog, though real enough in itself,’ sym- 
bolizes the grotesque element in literature,which the Romantics admired 


2 Flaubert, uvres de jeunesse inédites, 111 (Paris, 1910), 252. 8 Tbid., p. 255. 

‘LL. Bertrand, Gustave Flaubert (Paris, 1914), p. 186. 5 Tbid., p. 185. 

* A. Coleman, Flaubert’s literary development in the light of his ‘Mémoires d’un Fou,’ 
‘Novembre,’ and ‘Education sentimentale’ of 1845, “Elliott Monographs” (Baltimore, Paris, 
1914), p. 79. 

7,8 Ibid., p. 82, The dog’s looks and behavior are qualified as “genuinely dog-like.” 
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and stressed, but which Flaubert came to mistrust when he recognized 
that overinsistence on the grotesque distorts reality and endangers the 
equilibrium of a work of art.* Although the dog is frightening and gro- 
tesque in its unwarranted devotion, it is much more than that; and, 
when Jules discusses the influence of the grotesque on literature, he does 
so within the context of aesthetic theory in general.® 

Prof. L. P. Shanks includes the previously given interpretations, the 
personal one of hallucinations which consumed Flaubert’s energy, and the 
literary one of the grotesque, in his own explanation that the dog repre- 
sents Flaubert’s past: 


Professor Coleman reads in the incident Flaubert’s rejection of the fantastic ele- 
ment in literature, so important in Faust, but it is simpler to see in it merely 
the notion that one cannot escape one’s past. The calm acceptance of one’s past, 
were it hateful as a mangy dog, is the only condition of one’s recovery from it.'® 


Prof. D. L. Demorest agrees with Prof. Shanks. He stresses the tech- 
nical aspects of the account where the divergent elements of realism and 
mysticism are brought together by means of that symbolic representation 
which is so characteristic of Flaubert.” 

However, Jules had accepted his past before meeting the dog. All his 
attempts to forget and to disown his past experiences had made him 
harsh towards himself, lacking in understanding of emotion, and there- 
fore unfit to be a writer. In a passage where Flaubert speaks in his own 
person he qualifies this tendency as “‘un accés d’inintelligence” from the 
artist’s point of view.” So, just before the fateful encounter, the author 
has Jules come to a conclusion which goes far beyond mere acceptance of 
his past and extends into a realm of experience where personal suffering 
forms the basis of artistic creation: 


De tout cela cependant résultait son état présent, qui était la somme de tous 
ses antécédents et qui lui permettait de les revoir. . . 

Et méme aurait-il eu cette idée de l’art, de l’art pur, sans les douleurs prépara- 
toires qu’il avait subies et s’il eit été engagé encore dans tous les liens du fini?” 


This passage clearly shows that the significance of the dog episode is 
not only of a psychological or of a generally literary nature but that the 
encounter gives rise to an aesthetic doctrine which was to be charac- 
teristic of Flaubert. “Jules” not only rejects the fantastic, but he refuses 


® Flaubert, uvres de jeunesse inédites, 111 (Paris, 1910), 264-265 and passim. 

107. P. Shanks, Flaubert’s Youth (Baltimore, 1927), p. 196. 

1D. L. Demorest, L’ Expression figurée et symboligue dans l’auvre de G. Flaubert (Paris, 
1931), p. 220. 

12 Flaubert, CEuvres de jeunesse inédiles, 1 (Paris, 1910), 243. 

8 Tbid., pp. 244-245. 
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to project his own thoughts and visions on the outside world, thus com- 
pletely separating the personality of the writer from that of the—all too 
man—emotional. 


Celui qui veut guérir les plaies des hommes s’habitue 4 leur odeur, et le marin 
se durcit les mains 4 tenir l’aviron; celui dont le coeur humain est le domaine doit 
se cuirasser aux endroits sensibles et mettre une visiére sur son visage pour vivre 
tranquille au milieu de l’incendie qu’il allume, invulnérable dans la bataille qu’i! 
contemple; quiconque est engagé dans I’action n’en voit pas l’ensemble, le joueur 
ne sent pas la poésie du jeu qui est en lui, ni le débauché la grandeur de la dé- 
bauche, ni l’amant le lyrisme de l’amour, ni le religieux peut-¢tre la juste grandeur 
de la religion. Si chaque passion, si chaque idée dominante de la vie est un cercle 
oi nous tournons pour en voir la circonférence et |’étendue, il ne faut pas y rester 
enfermé, mais se mettre en dehors. 


After the encounter with the mangy dog, Jules proceeds to put this pro- 
gram into practice. He studies objective reality, such as geography, and 
he bids farewell to his former predilections: splendid cloaks in the ro- 
mantic fashion which hide the outlines of vision and style, exotic land- 
scapes whose charm depends on imagination alone, preconceived notions 
in general which are unmarred by any critical view: 


Il dit un adieu sans retour 4 la jeune fille chargée de son innocence et au vieil- 
lard accablé de son air vénérable, l’expérience lui ayant vite appris qu’il ne faut 
pas toujours reconnaitre quelque chose d’angélique dans les premiéres ou de 
patriarcal dans les seconds. 

Naturellement peu bucolique, la bergére des Alpes, dans son chalet, lui sembla 
la chose du monde la plus commune; n’y fait-elle pas ses fromages tout comme une 
Basse-Normande? II se réconcilia cependant avec les bergers, ayant vu, au fond 
de la Bretagne, un chevrier couvert d’une peau de loup et avec la belle mine du 
plus affreux gredin qui soit sur la terre. 


Declaring war on literary common place notions in the Romantic man- 
ner, Flaubert proceeds with truly Romantic exaggeration. Besides, this 
protest of 1845 is full of the very elements which it assails; it contains 
those anti-social implications in which Flaubert will find a source of de- 
light all his life. Protesting that appearances are often deceptive, the 
author expresses his pleasure at finding a goatherd who—looks like a rogue. 

Yet, even if the spotlight still falls on those details which a Romantic 
was bound to notice first it is not confined to them. The word “expéri- 
ence”’ is significant, especially within the context of observation of one’s 
own environment. For, in the course of his long meditation, Jules re- 
flects that the artist should not only refrain from projecting his own fan- 
cies on his surroundings, but that he should not even seek out the 
extraordinary aspects of life; he should aim at a calm and comprehensive 


M [bid., p. 245.  [bid., p. 256. 
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representation of his world, at the ‘‘union of passion and (conscious) com- 
bination.’”"* It is especially noteworthy that, already in 1845, a Flauber- 
tian hero formulates such a creed, and that he applies it to the contem- 
porary novel still to be written; he thinks that literary treatment of the 
nineteenth century requires both observation and critical analysis, 
knowledge of facts and a sense of form: 


Jules acquit donc la conviction qu’il y aura de magnifiques travaux d’art a 
exécuter sur le xIx® siécle, quand on en sera a distance, pas encore assez loin 
pour qu’on perde les détails, pas trop prés non plus pour qu’ils prédominent sur 
l’ensemble.!” 


In this connection, it is important to take into account L. P. Shanks’ 
observation that Jules, at the end of the story, is fully three years older 
than Flaubert was when he wrote it, and that, thus, the hero may well be 
the ideal of the author’® 

If the passages preceding the apparition of the dog contain Jules’ 
acceptance of his past, and if the pages following upon the description of 
the episode outline his future development, what is the function of the 
episode itself? It is the style which reveals Flaubert’s intentions, his rea- 
son for writing these eight pages, of which D. L. Demorest observes cor- 
rectly that they are “mal préparées et pas trés bien suivies.’’”* For Flau- 
bert tries to do two things simultaneously, to combine fantasy and fact, 
to describe the dog as seen by Jules the Romantic whose feelings continu- 
ally obscure the image of the real dog and to describe the animal as seen 
by the new Jules who observes reality as he finds it. Jules of the past, 
accustomed to project his personality upon his surroundings, sees his own 
sadness in the tired animal: 


Le chien vint se coucher aux pieds de Jules, écarta lentement ses mAchoires en 
baillant d’une facon mélancolique et attristée; un homme n’eit pas soupiré avec 
un ennui plus douloureux.?° 


The new Jules, who, like Flaubert, might be a doctor’s son, observes 
the sick dog clinically: 


Un chancre coulait le long de sa cuisse, et ses reins, courbés et bossus, faisaient 
que sa téte pendait presque 4 terre et avait l’air d’y déterrer quelque chose; elle 
Ja tournait obliquement en vous regardant, elle boitait bien plus que tout a 
l’heure, 4 peine maintenant si elle pouvait marcher, elle sautait plutét.” 


In addition there are passages where Flaubert attempts to combine 


6 Tbid., p. 266. 17 Tbid., p. 270. 18. P. Shanks, op. cit., p. 212. 
1 Demorest, D. L., op. cit., p. 220. 

2° Flaubert, Ciuvres de jeunesse inédites, 11 (Paris, 1910), p. 248. 

% Tbid., p. 249. 
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the description of objective reality with that of the hero’s feelings super- 
imposed upon reality: 

(Le chien) Ses aboiements réguliers, qui s’arrétaient tout 4 coup et qui recom- 
mengaient de méme, étaient éraillés, durs, furieux, claquaient et se déchiraient 
dans l’air, il les poussait en se secouant les cétes sans jamais finir, et quand i 
passait 4 une certaine place, sous l’arche du pont, il semblait pris d’une rage 
nouvelle et redoublait ses cris sinistres.™ 


The abruptness of the transitions, the adjectives which stress either 
ugliness or sadness, reveal Flaubert’s own emotions aroused by his hero’s 
adventure. The episode is full of reminiscences which are both literary 
and personal. A. Coleman traces the apparition of the dog to Faust’s 
poodle, with due stress on the difference in situation and meaning.” In 
1845, Flaubert was a recalcitrant Romantic, but still a Romantic. In 
addition to the literary conventions of his time, his personal reminis- 
cences may have played an important part when he wrote about a dog 
whose real appearance and meaning were obscured by the hero’s emo- 
tions. He perhaps remembered Mme. Schlésinger’s dog.” In this connec- 
tion, one may wonder if Jules’ increasing exasperation and his difficulty 
in shaking off the animal do not represent Flaubert’s own experience dur- 
ing his sickbed meditations in 1844 when he tried to shape the future out 
of the past. 

This past remains latent in all of Flaubert’s works. Even when he had 
attained the mastery of form which he posits in the Education senti- 
mentale of 1845 he saw no reason for discarding a literary technique, such 
as animal symbolism, which always came naturally to him and which 
could be made to serve dramatic tension and significance. To contrast 
with the lengthy and not yet very skilful treatment of the dog episode, a 
few examples may suffice to illustrate Flaubert’s technique in his later 
works, at a period when he had integrated imagination and observation 
to a far greater extent than in 1845. He then succeeded in enriching his 
story by overtones which are truly suggestive and significant. 


2 Tbid., p. 250. (Italics mine.) 

33 A. Coleman, op. cit., p. 80. 

* E. and J. de Goncourt, Journal, v (Paris, 1891), entry of December 17, 1873. 

Il (Flaubert) risquait sa vie, au milieu des précipices d’une falaise, pour embrasser un 
chien de Terre-Neuve, appelé Thabor, a une certaine place, od sa maitresse avait l’habitude 
de déposer un baiser. 

M. Du Camp, Souvenirs littéraires, u (Paris, 1892), p. 338: 

Il (Flaubert) l’embrassait et lui racontait l’amour qu’il éprouvait pour sa maftresse en 
termes tels que le toutou se serait mis a aboyer s’il avait pu comprendre.—It is noteworthy 
that in the tale Rage et impuissance (1836), Flaubert used the name ‘Fox’ for a dog which 
is the companion and, to some extent, the prophet of the hero’s misfortunes. 
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Such is his method when he describes Charles Bovary’s first ride to the 
Rouault farm, a ride superficially within the routine of any country medi- 
cal practitioner. Its full meaning is sensed when we read: “Quand il entra 
dans les Bertaux, son cheval eut peur et fit un grand écart.’” Flaubert 
evokes the same picture to underline the significance of Salammbd’s ride 
to Matho’s tent: ‘‘Au coin d’un bois de lauriers-roses, son cheval fit un 
grand écart.”’* 

The most perfect examples of this technique are perhaps to be found 
in Un Coeur simple; they are not superimposed on the story by the au- 
thor’s taste, but are in perfect harmony with the heroine’s character and 
type of mind; at the same time, they form an integral part of the action. 
Félicité does not distinguish too well between the earthly and the divine: 
“Elle aima plus tendrement les agneaux par amour de |’Agneau, les 
colombes a cause du Saint-Esprit.’’? And the form in which she visual- 
izes the Holy Ghost is that of her beloved parrot hovering over her head. 

Flaubert was the first to criticize his earlier works. He very clearly saw 
the weak points of the Education sentimentale of 1845: 


(Il faudrait) ce qui me parait le plus difficile de tout, écrire un chapitre qui 
manque, ou l’on montrerait comment fatalement le méme tronc a di se bifurquer, 
c’est-4-dire pourquoi telle action a amené ce résultat dans ce personnage plutdét 
que telle autre. Les causes sont montrées, les résultats aussi; mais l’enchaine- 
ment de la cause a l’effet ne l’est point. Voila le vice du livre et comment il ment a 
son titre.?8 


The dog incident is, I believe, one of the “actions” meant by the au- 
thor; it is both effect and cause, an outcome of Jules’ past and his habit 
of indulging in the pathetic fallacy, a starting-point for his subsequent 
development. It has a lasting effect on Jules, yet the reader does not 
learn why a stray dog should produce such an effect. It is understandable, 
however, that Flaubert who, in 1845, was still close to such a turning- 
point in his own life, was unable or unwilling to describe it adequately, 
if not by detailed analysis, then by the treatment of the symbol itself, 
something he so admirably achieved in his later works. He suggests the 
meaning of the dog-episode in the Education sentimentale; he seems to 
interpret the shying of the horses in Madame Bovary and Salammbé, but 
he lets Félicité herself experience the vision of the celestial parrot. 


% Flaubert, Madame Bovary, éd. Conard (Paris, 1910), p. 17. 

% Idem, Salammbé, éd. Conard (Paris, 1910) p. 253. 

D. L. Demorest (op. cit., p. 493) draws attention to these two images, comparing them 
with those in Flaubert’s early works, especially in La Peste a Florence. 

7 Flaubert, 7rois Contes, éd. Conard (Paris, 1910), p. 24. 

8 Flaubert, Correspondance, u1, 344; January 16, 1852. 
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Flaubert’s use of animal symbolism is most effective when, although a- 
rising from the depth of his own personality, it corresponds to the nature 
of his heroes and not to his own. And this constitutes perhaps the deepest 
significance of the dog episode which was “‘son dernier jour de pathé- 
tique.” 
MARIANNE BONWIT 
University of California 
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XXXI 
BROCH’S DEATH OF VERGIL: PROGRAM NOTES 


HE book to be discussed! brings to mind a fascinating chapter of the 

fossil record of the evolution of life. Some two hundred million years 
ago, the geologists tell us, the Ammonites began to make their appear- 
ance among the crustaceans, Starting from modest and primitive begin- 
nings, they were destined for a notable future. In the course of ages a 
million times beyond the span of human memory they grew in size and 
complexity, attaining to functional perfection of their chambered septa 
and streamlined beauty of their spiral convolutions. They grew in num- 
bers until they came to dominate the scene of teeming marine life. Then 
a change set in. The conservative classical form of the shell gave way to 
striking variations. It is as if the ingenuity of the race had suddenly 
abandoned itself to an orgy of formal experiments. The curves became 
more intricate and capricious, producing a bewildering variety of scallops 
and flutings, spirals and fantastic ornaments and an equally bewildering 
range of sizes and proportions. The whole genus seemed to be off balance, 
to be skidding erratically along the screen of evolutionary Time. Then, 
suddenly, when this giddy orgy seemed to have reached its climax the 
whole genus disappeared, as though a relentless hand had blotted it from 
the screen once and for all. 

To us favored contemporaries of the atomic age, this and similar spec- 
tacles give food for thought, as we survey the proliferating forms of 
modern art, pictorial, musical and literary. Talent runs to experimen- 
tation. The greater the talent the more fantastic is the range of experi- 
mentation. The destruction of traditional forms is accomplished by a 
form sense that has contrived to transmute the substance of subject mat- 
ter into pure subjective energy. Technical virtuosity seems obsessed by 
an auto-erotic mani... Has it become a patterned dance heading for chaos? 

The Death of Vergil is a book of five hundred large octavo pages, di- 
vided into four chapters, each bearing the name of one of the four ele- 
ments (water, fire, earth, air), and the captions: The Arrival, The De- 
scent, The Expectation, The Homecoming. Three of the chapters have a 
number of subdivisions marked by a few blank lines and a larger initial 
letter, but not one additional word of articulating guidance. 

I said that the book consists of four chapters. It would be more to the 
point to say, it consists of four movements, and the four movements 


1 Hermann Broch: Der Tod des Vergil (New York: Pantheon Books, 1945). Also pub- 
lished as The Death of Vergil, translated by Jean Starr Untermeyer. This paper, while mak- 
ing use of the English title, is based on the German text, and all page references are made 
with the German edition in mind. 
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constitute a verbal symphony of overwhelming proportions. This charac- 
terization is more than a metaphor. It describes accurately the sustained 
flow of its language broken by only three main pauses. Once this central 
fact has been grasped by the reader, he will have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing differences of instrumentation, tempo and volume; he will 
note solo parts and delicately blended voices of varying timbre, he will 
register the pulse of mounting tension and experience again and again the 
crashing climaxes of the full orchestra that leave him reeling as under the 
roar of the Day of Judgment. 

Turning the pages of this book at random, a prospective reader would 
observe the extreme paucity of paragraph indentations. He might turn 
over ten, on occasion even twenty pages before finding a line for the eye 
to come to rest at. Supposing his curiosity led him to browse, he would 
scan the page for the beginning of a sentence, and as likely as not, he 
would fail to find one. Glancing over the next page, he might again fail 
to discern a full stop. This would induce a certain sense of uneasiness, if 
not alarm; for the eye should be expected to orient itself with ease among 
the clear bold type of this book. Perhaps he would then plunge into the 
text, right in the middle of a sentence, abandoning himself blindly to its 
lead. In following the guidance of the picked-up thread through the laby- 
rinth, he might well ask himself whether he had been bewitched, plunged 
into an impenetrable jungle of the most fantastic verbal vegetation, 
groping his way forward through the lush and stifling growth, and arriv- 
ing eventually, after innumerable dark and baffling turns, at a point of 
clearing where the suspended action of the lungs can function again: he 
would certainly be aware of an uncanny spell being woven. 

This book is ‘‘a creation to the magic of which everyone must succumb 
who has experienced its spell.”” Thus Thomas Mann on the jacket.? That 
is a balanced and judicious statement, formulated I presume with de- 
liberate intent. This becomes apparent when we rearrange the order of 
the sentence without altering its logical coherence. Thomas Mann says in 
effect: Whoever has come under the spell of this book must succumb to 
its magic. This statement presupposes or concedes the presence of a kind 
of magic. The elaboration is a neat tautology. Perhaps then the question 
poses itself: How does one come under the spell of this book?* Rather 


2 “eine... Schépfung, deren Magie jeden gefangen nehmen muf&, der in ihren Bannkreis 
gerit.” This is rendered, perhaps a bit too loosely, on the jacket of the English version by: 
“A... performance, the magic of which must grip everyone who comes in contact with it.” 

3 That Thomas Mann did not come under its spell would be a presumptuous thing for 
me to assert. But it must not be forgotten that a creative artist lives in a world of his 
own and casts spells and practices magic. He is not apt to surrender to a competitor’s spell 
when the investment of an enormous amount of time is at stake. Artists are by inner ne- 
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than attempt to answer such a question, let me counter with an ob- 
jective test by which a reader can prove that he has truly come under the 
spell of its magic. Let him sit down with the Death of Vergil and read it 
from cover to cover at one sitting, as one sustained verbal symphony, 
punctated by three brief pauses. Let him summon the energy to conduct 
for himself the unbroken performance it calls for. It can be done in 
twenty-four hours, I think, and when preceded by a proper regimen of 
training, it should prove no more difficult than Charles Lindbergh’s solo 
flight from New York to Paris. 

That I have not altogether succumbed to the spell of this book may be 
gathered from this introduction. I account for this partly because I shrink 
from abandoning myself to its shattering cosmic violence; in part, how- 
ever, I find myself rebelling against a certain feature of its hypnotizing 
magic, of which I shall speak at once, and out of turn, simply because 
there will be no time to return to this later. 

The master principle of literary development employed in this book is 
repetition, repetition on a grand scale, repetition as methodical as the 
pounding of a well-drill or a steam turbine, repetition that bludgeons and 
benumbs, repetition that never loses patience with itself, repetition that 
never betrays a flutter of nervousness, repetition that severely eschews 
every verbal shortcut, every acceleration of tempo, repetition as sure of 
its rightness as the repetitious pulse of the waves on the surface of the sea. 
This book proceeds at the slow but inexorable pace of the advancing tide 
on the beach. Rebel against its repetitious incantation, try to cut across 
the waves with your own dynamic initiative: you will only thrash about in 
a circle of foam spending your strength and your patience to no avail. If 
you would read this book at all you must resign yourself to letting it 
cradle you as it lists. 1 found this very difficult to do. Have I a right then 
to discuss this book at all? Am I qualified to judge it? 

I admit at the outset that my attempt to project its essence is tentative 
and limited. I have seen it from without rather than within. I have 
walked all around this monstrous phenomenon of a book, glimpsing, 
measuring many notable features, but I have not locked embraces with 
it, and my spirit’s ear has not penetrated to those innermost membranes 
which directly communicate the throb of its heart-beat. I have learned 
enough, however, to know that the work is the execution of a design of 





cessity the most self-centered of humans. It is also well to remember that a public testi- 
monial may differ considerably from an opinion confidentially expressed. We may take a 
leaf out of Broch’s book to quote from an intimate literary conversation between Vergil 
and two close friends, one of whom having made a snide remark about Ovid hastens to add: 
“natiirlich wiirde ich mich hiiten derlei Urteile dffentlich kundzutun, denn, ob gut oder 
schlecht, wir Schreibenden gehiéren alle zusammen’’ (272). 
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grandiose scope, planned to the last detail with a consummate mastery of 
the means employed. The author envisaged clearly what he wanted to 
say; he knew how to say it, and he impressed into the service of his 
project a disciplined and inflexible will. These are statements of fact, 
learned from wrestling with the book at painfully close range—facts 
that can be demonstrated by exact scholarly methods,‘ given sufficient 
time, facts that sive me the right to qualify to some extent as an expert. 
Facts such as these, moreover, entitle the Death of Vergil to rank as a 
major work of imaginative creation regardless of whether one’s personal 
taste finds it a source of rapture or torment. 

It is cheap to make fun of what one does not understand. It is danger- 
ous to go into raptures over what passes one’s comprehension. A pre- 
requisite for judging any book, any artistic performance, from a high 
critical vantage point, is an intimate knowledge of its frame of reference. 
That frame of reference in this case would seem to be the great current of 
Christian mysticism which has developed from earliest times alongside 
the dogma, ritual and organized activity of the Church, sometimes en- 
couraged by its leaders, more frequently frowned upen and persecuted. 
An intimate knowledge not only of the basic conceptions of mysticism, 
but also of the imagery and the phraseology employed to communicate 
states of mind that essentially refuse to conform to the vehicle of lan- 
guage, is indispensable to a full understanding of Broch’s Death of Ver- 
gil.’ I confess that I have only a superficial acquaintance with the tra- 
dition of Christian mysticism. Hence I am not certain to just what de- 
gree Broch builds on this tradition. I know enough however to leave no 
doubt in my mind as to the fact that the thought of this book and its 
imagery and its language is not sui generis, not a mere product of the 
author’s subjective imagination, but that it is based in a very real sense 
on forebears earnestly concerned with pursuing the goal of human sal- 
vation along a path that runs quite distinct from the orthodoxy of any 
church. I am not certain in all frankness either whether this book, like 
the Divine Comedy, is not primarily to be considered as inspirational 
poetry rather than as secular literature. Broch does not lure the reader by 
easy stages into the realm where his will takes command. He does not 


4 Most immediately by an analysis of the thematic material and its development. 

5 Meister Eckhart (+1327), the fountain-head of German mysticism, comes to mind with 
his disciples Seuse and Tauler; Paracelsus in the sixteenth, Jacob Boehme in the seven- 
teenth century; also the later Fichte (Amweisung zum seligen Leben). The work of a con- 
temporary popularizer, Ernst Bergmann, Die Entsinkung ins Weiselose (Breslau, 1932), con- 
tains interesting leads, to be used with caution. German poets steeped in the mystical tra- 
dition include Angelus Silesius and Novalis, as well as many recent and contemporary writ- 
ers of note, Hauptmann, Hesse, Stehr, Hofmannsthal, Rilke among them. Most of the lat- 
ter have assimilated elements of mysticism in an eclectic way. 
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choose to be ingratiating. Except for giving reign to an extraordinary 
faculty of rendering light and sound and rendering them in terms of each 
other (synaesthesia) on the largest scale ever attempted to my knowl- 
edge, he does not court the reader’s imagination. This book is concerned 
with the passion for cognition, for knowledge, for insight into ultimate 
reality. It expects the reader to concentrate all the faculties at his com- 
mand upon the task of following the exposition of very general ideas and 
their progressive interrelation. The task is sometimes rather grueling. The 
general ideas are distilled, to be sure, from a wealth of sensuous experi- 
ence and remain permeated with an aura of sensuous associations. Yet 
the argument moves almost uninterruptedly in the stratosphere of airy 
abstraction. All human faculties are called into play, but intelligence, the 
faculty of logical abstraction and combination, is at the controls. Power 
is supplied by the drive of a will striving for the goal of ultimate reality, 
but intelligence charts the way. Perhaps the key-word most frequently 
met in the book (there are scores of such key-words) is ““Erkennen.”’ Our 
literary habits almost automatically tempt us to substitute ““Erleben” 
and “Erlebnis” for ““Erkennen” and “Erkenntnis.” But although almost 
the entire action of the book proceeds in the interior of a poet’s mind, 
we rarely meet the word ‘‘Erleben”’ in this volume. I think this is not a 
terminological vagary, but a matter of fundamental importance. 

Broch aims at nothing less than to recapture by an act of spirit the 
unity of a fragmented universe: a unity that is the interpenetration of the 
here and the beyond, a unity that transcends time and space, embracing 
the totality of what has ever been or ever shall be in a single here and 
now. Broch pushes toward this goal by a series of Steigerungen that take 
him through regions of mental anguish and inner desolation that chill the 
marrow, through an inferno of the soul as fearsome as that through which 
Dante passed. As in Dante’s case the successive abysses of the Inferno 
into which the soul has plunged are followed by a Purgatorio to be en- 
dured before the soul is finally admitted to the Paradiso. It is not in his 
own person that Broch pursues in this book the insatiate passion for 
wholeness. He uses the historical figure of Vergil as the vehicle of his 
quest. But why? It was Vergil, we remember, who guided Dante through 
the inferfial regions. But how could anyone, how could Vergil have qual- 
ified for this unique mission? Only by virtue, surely, of his having ex- 
perienced that whole cycle of horrors in the flesh and come through it to 
ultimate triumph. Thus Broch reasoned, I am convinced, and with this 
deduction as his starting point he proceeded to grasp the tenuous thread 
of biographical tradition regarding Vergil and weave it into a tapestry of 
tortured hunger after the ultimate, of death and transfiguration.® 


* It was certainly not the temper of Vergil’s published work which gave Broch the cue 
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The plot of the narrative can be told in a few sentences. Vergil, the 
poet, dying from consumption, arrives by ship at Brundisium one autumn 
evening of the year 19 B.c. in the retinue of Emperor Augustus. Racked 
by fever during the night, Vergil passes his whole life in review; he weighs 
it and finds it wanting. As the climax to a number of shattering inner ex- 
periences he feels an imperative summons to burn all his manuscripts 
including the unfinished Aeneid. The next morning, Augustus, who has 
got wind of Vergil’s intention, visits him and besets him with long and 
exhausting arguments. Vergil clings to his resolve with dogged tenacity, 
vainly trying to make Augustus understand. Then, after both parties 
have reached the verge of exhaustion, each standing his ground, the argu- 
ment takes a sudden turn causing Vergil to yield. He has come to realize 
(with his heart and his head) that renouncing his heart’s desire, the cher- 
ished sacrifice, constitutes at this stage a sacrifice on a higher plane, and 
he measures up to this supreme demand, because the spark of love has 
been kindled in his heart. Now he is at peace. He dictates his will. Then 
he dies. 

To state the plot in this way prepares us for a major surprise. Having 
thought of the Death of Vergil as akin to a novel because of its enormous 
bulk, we suddenly realize that it conforms in all essentials to the classic 
type of the early Italian ‘‘Novella’”’ of Boccaccio and his successors, as 
later defined by Goethe and Tieck. According to them, the ‘‘Novelle,”’ in- 
sofar as it can be precisely delimited as a genre, has two characteristic 
features: First, it recounts an extraordinary incident. Secondly, some- 
where in the course of the incident matters take a highly surprising turn. 
Well, here we have both. It is first an extraordinary, a unique occurrence 
for a successful poet to set about destroying his life-work. And second, the 
complete reversal of the situation from sacrifice as renunciation to re- 
nunciation of sacrifice gives the sharpest possible twist to an extraordi- 
nary situation. Thus the inner structure of this book of five hundred 
pages conforms to the structure of those Decameron stories ten of which, 
told in succession, make up a day’s pleasant entertainment. We feel 
transported into a world where midget dinosaurs, the size of a human 
hand, greet as first cousins monsters that weigh a hundred tons. 





for this book. Vergil’s work does not manifest or even suggest that passion for the absolute 
with which Broch endows him. There are a great many quotations from Vergil’s work and 
allusions to it interwoven with the narrative, but none of these many passages would have 
supplied the spark for conceiving of Vergil’s personality in the terms of this book. He makes 
relatively little use even of the fourth Eclogue which the whole medieval church regarded 
as a prophecy of Christ and which is responsible for the unique position assigned by the 
middle ages to Vergil among the pagan poets. I would stress that Dante, rather than the 
Eclogues, Georgics and Aeneid was responsible for the formation of Broch’s creative Vergi! 
complex. Broch came to focus upon his hero by a process of deduction as stated above. 
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The events of the narrative follow the traditional record and run 
their course from Vergil’s landing at Brundisium to his death, less than 
twenty-four hours later. The what of the story so briefly disposed of, it 
is obviously the how that matters. What is the tissue of the giant tapes- 
try that Broch embroidered upon so simple a basic design? 

Reducing matters to fundamentals, the work revolves about two prob- 
lems. First, how does Vergil come to will the destruction of his work? 
Second, how is he prevailed upon to reverse his decision? 

Given a poet who had devoted his whole life to the pursuit of his art, 
with unparalleled success, a poet who had been showered with honors and 
with wealth, a poet who enjoyed the friendship of the intellectuals and 
of the all-powerful head of the state, a poet revered by his contemporaries 
as next to divine, a poet on the point of adding the final touches to his 
greatest work which has been conceived and acclaimed in advance as a 
monumental imaginative counterpart to the awe-inspiring edifice of Im- 
perial Rome,—given now the fact, vouched for by tradition, that this 
poet resolved on his deathbed to burn his master work and expunge his 
name from the annals of time, what ‘“‘chain reaction”’ of mental processes 
could have led to this devastating culmination? What is the inner sig- 
nificance of this fantastic resolve? 

The end-point, the goal, being fixed by tradition, it was the author’s 
task to construct the course that led to it, to make this course appear 
plausible and the goal significant. The first 180 pages of this book are de- 
voted to the working out of this problem (climax 189-192). There are a 
few pages of introductory narrative giving the setting and its historical 
background in broad outline, but very soon we are imperceptibly made 
a party to Vergil’s state of mind, his feelings and moods, to his hyper- 
aesthetic sensibility, to his disillusionment, also to the deepest aspira- 
tions which have fed the flame of his life since infancy——aspirations that 
have the character of a compelling urge, a categorical imperative. Im- 
perceptibly the panorama of Vergil’s mind comes to be unfolded from 
within, and the rhythmical flow of imagery and abstraction which at first 
seemed to proceed from the author is increasingly felt to be the pulsing 
stream of Vergil’s consciousness.’ From that point on, it is almost an ex- 
clusively inner drama that unfolds. This drama is harrowing in the ex- 
treme. Vergil is like a substance in the crucible of an invisible alchemist 
subjected to tortures of the most ingenious devising in order to separate 
out the impurities and to distil eventually the subtlest divine essence 
from his soul. Vergil is tossed from one crisis into another. Each time the 
net result of his agonized self-searching is the stripping off of another 


7 Even though it is largely stream-of-consciousness, as to subject matter, formally there 
is nothing chaotic or Joycean in the book at any time. 
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layer of fraud, of self-deception, of sham values, leaving his ego finally 
reduced to an anonymous, naked shivering soul. 

We must pass the stages of Vergil’s inner collapse in brief review, 
merely as an attempt to grasp the articulation of the book. To suggest 
their psychological quality is quite beyond my power within the compass 
of this report. 

Vergil’s equanimity had received a severe jolt as he was being carried 
by slaves in a sedan chair through a milling crowd up the winding alley- 
ways of the city’s slum. Nauseated by filth, stench, and obscene abuse, he 
had been compelled to close his eyes. This gives an early intimation of 
how selectively he had filtered the elements of life despite his yearning to 
see life whole. After this harrowing prelude he finds himself lodged at last 
with his thoughts, having dismissed the ministering slave and a mysteri- 
ous country boy who had clung to him after volunteering his services as 
guide to the party. 

As he lies in his bed, in a state of high fever, hyperaesthetic and ab- 
normally lucid, he probes again all the avenues by which he had at- 
tempted to encompass life as a whole, the avenues of science, the medita- 
tion of death, the creative activity of the poet. But approached from 
whatever angle, his quest had failed. It had been foredoomed to failure 
by its very nature. Even this realization, however, made the imperative 
of the fate-willed quest no less urgent and absolute. At bottom was the 
conviction that the world was hopelessly out of joint and that he, Vergil, 
was ordained somehow to piece together the fragmented parts. Hope- 
lessly lost in a labyrinth of error, frustration, failure, stagnation, his 
mind reverts to his unfinished epic, the Aeneid, to find it too reflecting the 
same congenital qualities of imperfection inherent in all things. The 
thought of the poem becomes a magnet, as it were, drawing toward itself 
the whole weight of all his frustrations. In a world where everything is a 
symbol, the Aeneid becomes the supreme symbol of imperfection, and 
he is gripped with horror at the realization that it will never be com- 
pleted. This is most important to realize. It is only because the Aeneid 
has become for Vergil the symbol par excellence of human limitation that 
its survival or destruction becomes the focus of the whole inner drama. 

Stark terror climaxed the first cycle of his feverish thinking, a terror of 
soul’ that had as its physiological counterpart a sense of suffocation. 
Here as in the succeeding crises we are kept aware, largely by rhythmical 
suggestion, of the drama of lungs and heart being enacted on the bed. The 
shock of terror has been a catalyzing agent, lifting Vergil above the plane 
of his conventional consciousness. Terror has flung open the portal ad- 


8 We are reminded of “Angst” as a term of peculiar significance in the philosophies of 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger. 
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mitting him to the “inner court” beyond which reality lies. Terror has 
opened up to Vergil great philosophical vistas: he experiences the mys- 
tical interrelation between Necessity and Freedom in the fate that has 
shaped him. He feels buoyed up by the hand of Fate that a moment ago 
had held him in a crushing grasp. But he is due straightway to be plunged 
into another abyss. 

At the window to which he had dragged himself when terror made him 
bolt out of bed, he becomes a party, chiefly through the medium of sound, 
to a scene of drunken obscenity down below. Two men and a woman, 
typical representatives of the city-bred proletariat, bestial and sophisti- 
cated, engage in a quarrel that reveals the fragmentation of the world in 
its most devastating aspect. The scene culminates in peals of laughter, 
ribald, sub-human, chattering laughter, laughter of cosmic proportions, 
laughter that reveals itself as a demonic solvent reducing all divine and 
human values to primeval chaos, laughter the symbol of nibilism. 

As this laughter recedes into the distance its grossness is muted by the 
atmosphere, and eventually a moment comes when it blends with the 
other sounds of the night into a harmonious effect. It has been incorpo- 
rated into beauty. This is a frightening discovery. Vergil the devotee of 
beauty becomes aware of the precarious nature of beauty. Beauty is a 
mere matter of aspect. It is an unstable compound harboring within it- 
self an ingredient of world-shattering laughter. Beauty creates a harmony 
that is pre-divine in its quality. It is indifferent to knowledge as cognition 
and indifferent to knowledge of good and evil. It flouts responsibility. It 
boasts of its civilizing refining function, but fully half of its appeal lies in 
the licensed outlet it gives to the lust for cruelty (tragedy). In thus ana- 
lyzing the nature of beauty, at whose altar he worshipped, Vergil feels 
himself reduced to the level of the vile trio and implicated in the cosmic 
“perjury” of their laughter. The problem of beauty leads him to pose the 
question that strikes nearest home: What account can the artist give of 
himself in a world shot through with rottenness and fraud? He examines 
his own artistic creed and his performance, and he finds the former a tis- 
sue of false attitudes and hollow pretensions and the latter cold and 
stilted, lifeless and unconvincing. And he finds all these glaring short- 
comings rooted in the artistic impulse and in the artist’s disposition as 
such.® All this is familiar ground to those who remember how merci- 


® The condemnation of art is hedged by one reservation, pp. 150-151. Art is legitimate 
to the extent that it explores still uncharted regions of the human soul on the one hand and 
of the universe on the other, the two being linked by the mystery of correspondence, “das 
Geheimnis der Entsprechung.”’ Every true work of art involves a permanent expansion of 
the sphere of mankind, for, according to Vergil-Broch’s conviction, no element of experi- 
enced knowledge is ever lost. But for this reservation the reader would be haunted in all 
seriousness by the question: Why did Broch on his part not destroy the Death of Vergil? 
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lessly nineteenth century poets have been wont to expose the seamy side 
of art, the shoddy human quality of the attitudes that result in inspiring 
works. Tieck and Brentano had a thoroughly uneasy conscience on the 
matter. Nietzsche turned upon the artist with masochistic fury, and 
Ibsen brooded on the endowment of the artist as a curse that forever bars 
him from contact with life. In all this Broch’s Vergil anticipates the 
anguish of an age that has lost faith in itself. He collapses at the bar of 
his conscience. He finds himself congenitally incapable of love, he has 
sidestepped involvement in all direct human bonds and obligations in def- 
erence to his precious detachment. Humanly speaking, he has thriven on 
pose and make-believe all his life. And withal he has nourished the smug 
presumption of thinking that he or the likes of him could be ordained by 
fate to lead humanity out of its perjured state and reéstablish the cove- 
nant with the gods. 

Stripped of his dignity and his merit, he feels himself to be a naked 
soul shivering in the void. The world has cast him out. All things have 
withdrawn their warmth and he is utterly alone. 

But Vergil is fated to take one more headlong plunge before his self- 
annihilation is complete. He is caught up in a visionary state in which 
fantastic hosts of ‘pre-creational’ entities swarm about him" and freeze 
his marrow with a sense of terror that is the ultimate Steigerung of the 
endurable. He feels himself become rigid with the rigidity of a coma from 
which there is no awakening (Scheintod). His heart has stopped beating. 
He is all but extinct. 

This moment of self-abandonment when his existence hangs in the 
balance brings the turning-point. From out of the deepest core of his self 
there arises a summons to repudiate his past life utterly and all its works 
—his honors, his postures, his achievements, his name, all that old self 
mired in error, and save his soul. And this summons, welling up darkly, 
gathering momentum in an overwhelming chorus of sounds and voices as 
it rises to the threshold of consciousness, translates itself into the outcry: 
“Burn the Aeneid!” (p. 192). 

This is not the end of Book Two, but it is a time to pause. The division 
of the work into four books cuts across the stages of the inner drama. 
Here we have arrived at the turning-point that dwarfs all others. The 
climax of anguished passion clamoring for the extinction of self spells 
Vergil’s release from the horrors of his Inferno. Contrition (‘‘Zerknir- 
schung”’) has done its work. The divine mill of tribulation (con-tero,-trivi, 
-tritum) has crushed, ground and bolted the kernel of the soul to flour- 


10 In some respects a close parallel to the sensations of Book Four, but experienced there 
as vision without a trace of terror. 
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dust." Now grace becomes operative. A counter-movement, impercep- 
tible at first, ensues to reconstitute the altered soul. 

“Burn the Aeneid!’’ As the summons of the inner voice translates it- 
self into a cry from Vergil’s mouth, he wakes up to become conscious of 
what it involves: A supreme sacrifice, demanded of him—nay, vouch- 
safed to him, rather, for it is fraught in his mind with implications of 
world-redeeming efficacy—a sacrifice to be performed with hallowed rit- 
ual, at the seashore, facing the rising sun. This is his first idea, but he 
realizes almost on the instant that this would be to continue the spu- 
rious old aesthetic play of make-believe which he had seen through and 
found a participant in the world’s “‘perjury.”” No, the summons must be 
carried out here and now, without any vestige of conventional trimmings. 
This realization is proof of his utter sincerity. His will is set to do it at 
once. Yet his will fails to be translated into the act willed. What stands in 
the way? Physical exhaustion for one thing, but more important: It is 
ordained otherwise. Fate had racked him in order to distill the act of will 
that envisaged the supreme sacrifice. At the same time Fate bars the 
acceptance of the proffered sacrifice as unavailing for the healing of the 
world’s ills. Vergil comes to sense this in the course of a mystical inner 
dialogue in which the voice of the boyish guide takes part. The dialogue 
begins with the boy offering Vergil a cup of wine. Twice Vergil refuses, 
sensing temptation, unwilling to succumb again to the blandishment of 
intoxication. When it is offered a third time Vergil realizes the altered sig- 
nificance of the cup: the state of contrition invested by grace calls for the 
complete surcease of any exercise of will. Thus he accepts the proffered 
boon in grateful submission, to find himself transported by it into a new 
region of the spirit where he meets his poem reconstituted on a plane to 
which mortal speech has no access. Then he is lifted into a denser trance 
which is like a dream within a dream. In this sphere Vergil moves di- 
vested of individual memory and the guilt-tainted language of man. He 
has become a child again and the child experiences ‘‘the second memory” 
and “the second language” (223). There is an ineffable intermingling of 
forms without substance, disembodied essences in the pre-creational ma- 
trix of life. But as the vision proceeds the realm of pure form, ethically 
indifferent, is superseded by the assertion of forces which sunder the realm 
of indifference and establish clear-cut patterns of good and evil. The es- 
sence of the ethical imperative is Love, and Vergil perceives that only 
through Love can the world be made whole again. Now it is as if the 
breathing of all creation were hushed with a sense of waiting, building up 
to a tense expectancy of unheard-of things to come, until from the den- 


1 The original force of the image underlying the concept of contrition is impressively ex- 
perienced in Strindberg’s To Damascus. 
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sity of the supercharged silence words detach themselves, sucn as: the 
bringer of salvation—a hero of double origin, earthly by birth but di- 
vinely begotten—the salvation of the father—suffering the iniquity of 
fate to its ultimate extreme—the pure flame of sacrifice—the raising of 
the stone from the tomb—the future hallowed in the name of the father, 
hallowed in the name of the son and pledged to the spirit. Words like 
these, accompanied by the vision of a new star, for the first time clearly 
suggest the pattern of the Christian drama of the incarnation, atonement 
and resurrection. Yergil hails the son as the savior of the Father and of 
mankind. God needing to be redeemed as well as man—we note—is the 
one respect in which Vergil’s vision departs from the conven tional Chris- 
tian pattern. The moment in the course of the world is at hand when the 
Covenant between God and Man will be reéstablished by virtue of a pure 
sacrifice untainted by mortal guilt. Vergil is indeed singled out to experi- 
ence a first intuition of the salvation about to dawn, but even so much as 
for him to proclaim his vision of the new covenant transcends the scope 
of things ordained, let alone that he should qualify as the chosen vessel 
to bring it about. It is given to Vergil to see the dawn of things to come, 
but neither to herald it, nor to give it shape. 

In the midst of this trance Vergil hears the summons to awaken; a 
summons that grows from an imperceptible murmur to an unearthly peal 
spanning the whole range of sensation (another pianissimo-fortissimo 
climax like that which terminated the preceding division). ‘Open thy 
eyes to love’’ (237) is what the summons conveys, translated into terms 
of human language. Vergil awakens from the trance to the sounds of 
dawning morning (a virtuoso passage!) only to feel himself wafted 
straightway into another visionary landscape dominated by the form of 
an angel who hails him in a voice blended of gentleness and finality with 
the words: “Enter thou into Creation that once was and again is. But 
as for thee, let thy name be Vergil, thy time is at hand.” 

This is the final moment in the flood of visions that made Vergil drink 
the cup of bitterness to its dregs, that plunged him from abyss to abyss, 
into unimaginable hells of anguish and self-annihilation to cleanse him 
of his taints, that wrung from his tortured soul the resolve, the act of 
will to destroy his work and his name, and thereby turned upon him the 
first faint ray of a divine grace becoming operative in a vessel prepared 
to receive it, thereafter expanding into a flood of light never before 
vouchsafed to mortal man, yet within certain limits, inasmuch as the 
acceptance of Vergil’s sacrifice was inexorably ruled out as inefficacious 
for the achievement of the divine-human task of mutual redemption. 
Since the appearance of the angel with his message is the terminating 
point of this inner drama, let us pause for a moment to dwell upon the 
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features of the angel. The angel suggests the biblical parallel of him with 
whom Jacob wrestled. The angel is the embodied essence of the ordeal. 
In confirming his name (he does not bestow a new one, he restores it as 
a boon to him who had willed the ultimate renunciation of self) he sets 
the seal of eternity upon a personality that has realized the ultimate 
sphere of its possibilities of expansion, remaining a finite, a human entity 
withal. And in saying: thy time is at hand, he announces that the hour 
of his death has arrived. Having heard this pronouncement, Vergil at 
last falls into a deep dreamless sleep in which his all but spent mortality 
accumulates the reserves with which to face the ordeals of his last day 
on earth. 


Book Three, taken as a whole, presents a sharp contrast to Book Two. 
Book Two was a monodrama of 164 pages. Some of it was inner mono- 
logue. There were occasional traces of inner dialogue. By and large it was 
narrative making us a party through the medium of the author’s words 
to successive states of mind experienced by Vergil as the fever burned in 
his veins, inducing general hyperaesthesia and an extraordinary quicken- 
ing of his intellectual and affective powers. By contrast, Book Three 
presents a variety of scenes in which a number of real persons apart 
from Vergil participate: two friends of Vergil, a slave, the physician, 
Caesar Augustus, the friends again. Within these scenes, and in the in- 
tervals between them Vergil lapses into repeated states of semi-con- 
sciousness and delirium, states of incoherent wandering, tortuous and 
ecstatic, often both. These states feed upon the material of the great 
visions of the night before, taking up fragments of them, processing them, 
elaborating them, recapturing for moments their ineffable clarity; but 
they cannot, in principle, carry him beyond that ultimate climax of in- 
sight attained during the visions of the night. 

Book Three begins with a problem. Vergil’s experiences of the night 
may be likened to a mathematical equation of the utmost complexity 
with the working out of which he has been charged by Fate. On the one 
side are ranged an appalling series of complicated ideational formulas, 
and on the other is the mysterious x, the meaning of his life. He solves 
the equation, to find that that staggering array of involved phenomena 
reduces the value of x to zero. Zero is the value which his life and his poetry 
adds up to when all the factors constituting its tissue are perscrutinized 
and resolved. It is an annihilating solution. But this zero is not an empty 
zero. It equilibrates the totality of phenomena ranged on the other side 
of the bars. It is zero, but it is also the whole complex formula plus the 
work that went into solving it. It is a zero that is meaningful to the 
highest degree. Now the problem of Book Three is to show what happens 
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when this infinitely meaningful zero, the result of excruciating self- 
examination is thrust into the world of sense as an unrelated fact, a mere 
zero, dissociated from the spiritual mathematics of which it presents the 
upshot. What will the world say when presented with this finding? There 
can be only one reaction: baffled, utter, uncomprehending bewilderment. 

This, of course, is only the first problem of Book Three. The further 
problem is to show how Vergil, baffled in the utter failure of his attempts 
to present the resultant zero as meaningful, badgered by total incom- 
prehension, is finally induced by the stirring of a feeling within him to 
withdraw the object of the barren altercation and to yield. Book Three 
is climaxed by Vergil’s renunciation of his resolve to burn his manuscript. 
We are held in suspense until the turning-point is reached when he gives 
up the struggle and presents his work as a gift to Augustus.—Let us now 
briefly review the events of Book Three in their sequence. 

Scene 1. In the morning, when the sun is already high up in the 
heavens, Vergil awakens, reluctantly, but sufficiently conscious to see 
two intimates of former days who have come to visit him. The exalted 
tension of the night’s visions is gone. His thinking is now on a reduced 
level. He remembers that the tortured self-analysis of the night had led 
to a devastating conclusion: the resolve to burn his manuscripts. But the 
dialectics that had followed upon the crystallizing of this resolve—the 
willing of the act here and now in pure simplicity without aesthetic trim- 
mings, the rejection of his sacrifice by the Powers as inefficacious, the 
vision of the divine redeemer about to become incarnate—these culminat- 
ing features of the night’s experiences had been too exalted for his work- 
a-day memory to retain; all he knows now is the urge to proceed to the 
seashore and burn the manuscript of the Aeneid to the accompaniment 
of sacrificial rites. To his friends who enter he announces his purpose. 
Incredulous at first, they take his persistence as a symptom of temporary 
derangement. They expostulate and debate. They involve him in a dis- 
cussion of current philosophies and literary personalities in order to 
convince him of the irrationality of his resolve. They are voluble. He 
utters but few words charged with deeper meaning that they do not 
understand. In the pauses and while they talk, concentrated echoes of the 
night’s thoughts and visions stir in his memory and engage his attention 
more deeply than the superficial chatter of the men present in the room. 
Above all it is the theme of the newly found love that reasserts itself. 
Then he feels his strength waning and fear grips him anew. Realizing that 
he will never rise again to carry out his purpose, he tries to exact a prom- 
ise from his friends to burn the manuscript of the Aeneid as the execution 
of his last will. By way of answer they rush out to summon the physician. 

Scene 2. As Vergil is left alone, the outer scene recedes, but there is 
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light within, and he finds himself involved in an inner dialogue that con- 
firms and clarifies in human terms the mystical revelations of the night 
before. He is three people all in one, Lysanias the boyish guide, the name- 
less humble slave charged with ministering to his needs (whose physical 
presence in the room we sense by some snatches of discourse) and Vergil 
the poet. We now come to see clearly what symbolic character attaches 
to each of the other two. The boyish guide, who speaks the language of 
Vergil’s native village is Vergil’s childhood self."* In him Vergil has be- 
come a child again in the sense of the gospel. The Syrian slave, a Jew 
(without this being said in so many words), represents the lot of anonym- 
ity, of duty in the abstract, imperceptibly transformed into humility, 
service, help, self-effacing kindness, qualities that Vergil had come to 
experience when he willed the extinction of his work and his name and 
sensed the dawn of the new love. The three discourse in measured 
rhythms. They rehearse the origin of the world, the primal evil imbedded 
in its texture, the recurrence of titanic revolt and violence as misguided 
attempts to conquer the evil at the root of things. Against this recurrent 
failure the slave hails as the true hero him who comes divested of arms 
(‘‘Jener ist erst der Held, der die Entwaffnung ertrigt,’’ 287). The pas- 
sage may be read to contain overtones of pacifism, but in its context it 
points to Christ, for we hear again of the Son of the Virgin, who, one with 
the Father and the Spirit, is destined to invalidate the primal curse of 
domination, making all creation become a child again. Once more the boy 
hails the unique if limited part allotted to Vergil in the evolving drama 
of salvation: 

Du sahest den Anfang, Vergil, bist selber noch nicht der Anfang, du hértest die 
Stimme, Vergil, bist selber noch nicht die Stimme, du fiihltest das Schépfungs- 
herz pochen, bist selber noch nicht das Herz, du bist der ewige Fiihrer, der selber 
das Ziel nicht erreicht: unsterblich wirst du sein, unsterblich als Fiihrer, noch 
nicht und doch schon, dein Los an jeder Wende der Zeit. (287) 


But there is more than confirmation in these lines. Do they not project 
a vision of Dante and his guided tour through the realm beyond? Perhaps 
we were not prepared to glimpse vistas of so distant a future. But incre- 
dulity is dispelled when we turn back the pages of this dialogue, our ears 
alerted for such overtones. For as we read again that earlier give and take 
revolving about Vergil’s destiny as “‘Fiihrer’’ (280-281) so confidently 
proclaimed by the boy, we find enfolded even there the secret that has 
now come into the open.” 

In other scenes the same figure is charged with other functions. 

3 The ambivalence of the word ‘“‘Fiihrer” in the German version is designed to keep us 
guessing (as well as Vergil), especially as the delirious cry of the masses for a “Fiihrer”’ 


earlier had stamped the word with its connotation of leader. The English version had to sac- 
rifice this double entendre, rendering the term alternately by guide and leader. 
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The inner dialogue of the vision reaches its climax in a fervent prayer 
offered up by the voice of the slave to the Unknown God, a prayer into 
which Vergil pours the essence of his humility and of his longing to be 
vouchsafed participation in the salvation to be achieved by God incar- 
nate.— 

Scene 3. It is high noon as he awakens from his trance, to be greeted 
by the entering physician. Vergil is now in a state of euphoria, a sure 
symptom of the approaching end. There is spirited banter and superior 
irony in his conversation with the physician. The scene, involving dis- 
cussion of medical practice, is one of the most vivid in the book—a light 
interlude to what precedes and follows. It invites comparison with 
Thomas Mann’s precise but neat factuality of descriptive detail. The 
well-groomed physician, a man of the world, radiating self-satisfaction 
and spicing the elegant fluency of his discourse with just enough technical 
lingo to flatter the patient’s ears, would feel perfectly at home in the 
Magic Mountain. As the patient is fed, bathed with vinegar and shaved 
under the physician’s watchful eye, Vergil begins to feel his body like a 
foreign object, a mirror image of his physical self, divested of weight. His 
mind shows repeated traces of wandering. At his insistence his forelocks 
have been cut as is the wont with a sacrificial victim, for his mind is still 
focussed upon the sacrifice. 

Scene 4. Just as Vergil’s mind had retreated into itself after the ex- 
hausting interview with his friends, so his strength is again depleted after 
the grooming that prepares him for the impending call of Emperor 
Augustus. He lapses intoa state of deliriumand experiences hallucinations 
in which actual goings-on in the sick-room are at times faintly discernible. 
There is a riot of imagery undergoing a constant process of kaleidoscopic 
transformation. Many significant themes developed during Vergil’s hours 
of soul-searching come into view again, but transformed into airy visual! 
and dramatic symbols and all but stripped of their conceptual content. 
This is a short scene but one that seems long by virtue of the phantasma- 
goria of changing elements, and the significance of the accompanying 
inner dialogue is not always easy to follow. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt: this scene is predominantly an assertion of sex. The stage is ruled 
by Plotia, the woman whose beauty Vergil admired, yet whom he refused 
to possess, though he owes his ring to her love. She has come to woo him. 
He kisses the points of her breasts and they are locked in all but complete 
embrace, even though the buttocks of the boy Alexis, of whom Vergil 
sang in his second eclogue, also assert their charms, and ithyphallic satyrs 
fill the background with their stamping dance. But the woman, Plotia, 
the eternal feminine, dominates the scene, while the voices of the boyish 
guide and the slave engage in a contest—the boy encouraging Vergil to 
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yield himself up to the woman, whereas the voice of the slave sounds re- 
peated insistent warnings, though without full effect. If I have under- 
stood these two competing voices aright, the boy, allied with Vergil’s 
childhood self, encourages his yearning to succumb to the lure of the great 
womb of being, to yield up his soul and die now. Over against this, the 
voice of the slave represents the summons of duty; he hands Vergil a staff 
to signify that there must be no looking back upon the past and no relax- 
ation so long as the Golden Bough,"* symbol of Vergil’s quest of ultimate 
truth has not been found. But the sweet lure of yielding seems more 
powerful than any other consideration. Nevertheless the ecstasy of the 
embrace is abruptly halted by shocking and vulgar shapes that intrude 
upon the privacy of the lovers, and a moment later the vision is dispelled 
by the return of consciousness. 

Scene 5. This scene is one hundred pages long, exactly one fifth of the 
whole. Its length is a measure, without doubt, of its importance. Here the 
Emperor and Vergil face each other in intimate dialogue. Their discourse 
is punctuated by silences filled with author’s comment that elaborates 
Vergil’s state of mind (stream-of-consciousness context without stream- 
of-consciousness form). Occasionally, too, an invisible audience partici- 
pates in the drama. The woman Plotia, the boyish guide, the slave, all 
have their say. Their spirit voices tug at Vergil’s heart-strings with in- 
sistent whispers. Judged by normal standards the duration of this scene 
extends over three or four hours at the very least, but when we learn sub- 
sequently that Augustus spent “far more than an hour” with Vergil (431) 
we realize that epic time in this book is the same highly elastic substance 
as which it appears in Thomas Mann’s Lotte in Weimar. There, too, one 
day’s time supported a sequence of dialogue that could not possibly have 
been equated with the movement of the hour-hand across the dial of the 
clock. 

The discussion between Augustus and Vergil spans a vast range of 
subjects, but all this ideation moves in orbits governed by a center of 
gravity: Vergil’s resolve to destroy the Aeneid. Augustus steers a friendly 
but crafty course to bring this center of gravity into the open. Then, 
before he knows it, Vergil finds himself enmeshed in argument, in the 
attempt to explain in words the significance of his resolve. It does not 
make sense to Augustus, of course; for to him Vergil’s words carry conno- 
tations that have meaning within his own finite frame of reference, 
whereas Vergil’s words, to his own self, adumbrate his experience of the 
infinite. The discussion, a cerebral exercise on the highest plane for both 
parties, leads nowhere because the two friendly antagonists have no 


4 First mentioned in a quotation from the sixth book of the Aeneid (148), it is one of the 
most persistent themes ever afterward. 
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common ground and speak no common language. But for us the discus- 
sion builds up nevertheless to something very impressive. We throw the 
weight of our listening attention to Augustus rather than to Vergil, 
despite the fact that the density of Vergil’s thought is incomparably 
greater than that of Augustus and that every theme woven into the 
texture of the night’s visions recurs to Vergil. Vergil’s thoughts, however 
profound, are but echoes of an experience in which we have already 
participated. Augustus, on the other hand, presents something new. 
He is the spokesman of finite reality, and not a chance spokesman. 
For, under the spell of the moment, he becomes superlatively conscious 
of the structure of the edifice of civilization and of his own function as 
its keystone. He may be said to evolve the consummate integration of 
the Roman world in this dialogue which is, ideally speaking, the crown- 
ing moment of his life. In the discourse of Augustus the finite world 
takes shape as a full-bodied entity, a structure of awe-inspiring grandeur 
of design. 

Let me repeat, in this scene the two worlds, the world of finiteness and 
the world of infinity, face each other as mutually exclusive rivals. The 
two add up to two sharply contrasted ideological patterns, patterns that 
have contributed the scaffolding of much intellectual history. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Friedrich Schlegel’s brilliant historical specu- 
lation, following in Schiller’s footsteps, treading right on Schiller’s heels 
in fact, captured the characteristic essence of the ancient classical world 
and the equally distinct essence of the world of Christianity by the device 
of a “magic”’ formula and a pair of symbols: the closed circle and the 
infinite line. Antiquity spells perfection in limitation (Vollendung)—the 
closed circle; Christianity spells infinity (Unendlichkeit)—the infinite 
line. Classical antiquity, limited in its Anlage, developed its potentiali- 
ties to perfection; the Christian world, on the other hand, universal in its 
scope, is never perfect, never fully realized, but infinitely progressive. 
Applied to poetry, this scheme led Friedrich Schlegel to his famous defini- 
tion of romantic, i.e., Christian as distinct from classical poetry, as 
“progressive Universalpoesie.’”’ Here in the Death of Vergil Broch applies 
the same touchstone to make the two spheres of being separate and 
emerge as mutually exclusive entities. The top concept in Augustus’ 
finite world is the state. The top concept in Vergil’s spiritual world is 
“Das Reich,” the kingdom of Kingdom Come. There is a very simple way 
to give a suggestion of what the grand debate is about. Just think of 
Christ facing Pilate. Only instead of the shoulder-shrugging sceptic (What 
is truth!) let Pilate be an ardent believer in the political structure that he 
represents. Pilate asks Christ: Art thou the King of the Jews? And 
Christ gives answer: My Kingdom is not of this world. To quote for once, 
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let us listen to Vergil’s and to Augustus’ definitions of piety. Vergil says: 
Frémmigkeit ist des Menschen Wissen um das Entrinnen aus seinem unentrinn- 
baren Einsamsein; Frémmigkeit des Blinden Sehen und des Tauben Héren, denn 
Frémmigkeit ist Erkenntnis in der Einfalt ... aus der Frémmigkeit des Men- 
schen sind die Gétter geworden, und den Géttern dienend wird sie zur todes- 
aufhebenden Erkenntnis der Liebe jenseits der Gétter ... Frémmigkeit, die 
Riickkehr aus den Tiefen . . . aufhebend das Irre, das Rasende . . . die erkennt- 
nistragende Wahrheit . . . ja, das ist Frémmigkeit. (401) 


Contrast this with Augustus’ formula: 


Die Frémmigkeit, das ist der Staat, das ist der Dienst am Staate, das ist die 
Einordnung in ihn; fromm ist, wer mit seiner ganzen Person und seinem ganzen 
Werk dem rémischen Staat dient ... ich brauche keine andere Frémmigkeit, 
und sie ist eine Pflicht, von der weder du, noch ich, noch sonst jemand ausgenom- 
men ist. (402) 


As for Vergil, in the scene before us, he gropes his way closest to an 
intuition of the Christ, when prodded by Augustus’ insistence that he 
stop speaking in riddles, that he be explicit about the work of salvation 
on which he has been harping, that he define that act of atonement which 
all creation has been holding its breath to see come to pass. Reacting to 
the strain of the challenge, Vergil gives utterance to the most coherent 
formulation of what his prophetic vision has been divining: 


Den Menschen zur Liebe, der Menschheit zur Liebe wird der Heilbringer sich 
selber zum Opfer bringen, wird er sich mit seinem Tode selber zur Erkenntnistat 
machen, zur Tat die er dem All entgegenwirft, auf da aus solch héchstem 
Wirklichkeitsbild dienender Hilfe sich aufs neue die Schépfung entfalte. (412) 


Augustus does not understand (how could he?), rather he is more non- 
plussed than ever. A complete impasse has been reached. Augustus has 
long been restive. His patience has been sorely strained. Now, of a sudden 
his pique rises to exasperation. He bursts into a fit of anger and hurls a 
series of invectives against the dying poet. Vergil’s self-depreciation is 
false, he rages. His humility is nothing but the inversion of a staggering, 
snobbish pride. He hates Augustus at heart, he has always hated him. 
Impotent himself, as concerns the world of affairs, he is consumed with 
jealousy at Augustus’ success. Augustus’ had been the reality, Vergil’s 
had been the dreams of regal deeds. The eternal state has come into be- 
ing. Its valid eternal symbol, due and promised, is likewise all but com- 
plete. Now Vergil has hatched his perfidious plan in order to belittle 
Augustus’ achievement and rob him of his glory. Thus Augustus rants 
and raises his voice to a shriek. 

Here we are at the turning point. A moment later, Vergil, having 
vainly protested his innocence of the charges, begs Augustus to accept the 
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poem, promises to complete it for him upon his recovery, and asks him 
to take the manuscript to Rome for safe keeping. For ninety pages stone 
wall had been facing stone wall. Now a moment’s burst of temper has 
achieved the solution. 

What is the significance of Vergil’s face-about? Was it physical ex- 
haustion that drove him to yielding? That is too superficial an explana- 
tion. Was there perhaps some truth in the charges Augustus hurled at 
him in his tantrum? There can be no doubt of it. The evidence is fur- 
tively concealed in reams of inner monologue, but it can be brought to 
light. Last night on his arrival at the guest-house Vergil had resented the 
impersonal conventionality of the arrangements made for his comfort. 
Bitterness had risen in his gorge at the thought of Augustus—suave and 
smooth, crafty and elusive, calculating even in his most sentimental! 
attachments. Yes, he had hated him. And what about Vergil’s own am- 
bitions? A bit of inner dialogue with his boyish guide had given them 
away too. When Lysanias insisted on hailing him as the ‘‘Fiihrer” he had 
smiled. “Und da musste er licheln’’: ‘‘Fiihrer der Menschen zu sein, 
Feldherr, Priester und Kénig, einst war’s ein Knabenwunsch, und der 
Knabe sprach es nun aus” (281). So there is a grain of truth in Augustus’ 
accusation: ... ja, du hassest mich, weil du selber voller Kénigsge- 
danken steckst, aber zu schwach warst, um auch nur den leisesten Ver- 
such zu ihrer Ausfiihrung zu unternehmen, du hassest mich, weil du gar 
keine andere Wahl gehabt hast, als deine Kénigsgedanken in deinem 
Gedicht unterzubringen . . . (415). 

‘Kénigsgedanken’ . . . we must retard our tempo for a moment. For 
once in this work a key word reveals a specific literary parallel. The word 
‘Kénigsgedanken’ conjures up King Haakon and Jarl Skule from Ibsen’s 
Pretenders. The “‘king-thoughts”’ are Haakon’s, and Skule, too weak to 
evolve any king-thoughts of his own, steals the king-thought of his rival. 
The parallel cannot be passed over because, if we dwell upon this echo of 
one of Ibsen’s boldest creations, we also become aware of the fact that it 
is no more than an echo. Ibsen’s whole tragedy is focussed upon an am- 
bitious soul in which a sense of impotent frustration has transformed 
admiration into festering hate that poisons the core of Skule’s soul. 
Broch, on the other hand, did not write a psychological novel actuated 
by the desire to unmask the artist as the impotent victim of frustration, 
who takes his revenge on life (Heinrich Mann’s formula). No, hatred and 
jealousy of Augustus’ achievements in the factual realm was not the be- 
all and the end-all of Vergil’s tormented self-analysis. But there was a 
grain of truth in the charges, and their sting touched Vergil acutely. 

What, then, causes Vergil’s face-about? If we persist in asking this 
question, we shall never find the answer. There is no motivation to cause 
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Vergil’s yielding. That yielding takes place in a realm in which causation 
does not function as an operative concept. Causation belongs to the psy- 
chological realm. This face-about is a metaphysical experience, a miracle, 
a mutation of the soul. Let us ask, rather, what has happened. ‘‘Immerzu 
durchbricht Liebe die eigene Grenze”’ (372), a voice had whispered to him 
when the obstinacy of argument was hardening two immutable positions 
from moment to moment. This is what happened: Love was born in 
Vergil’s heart. He heard the cry of the kindred human soul through the 
ranting of the angry voice. For the first time in his life he felt touched by 
a simple sense of human fellowship, and he rose to the act of helpful, com- 
passionate love. The night before he had seen the gleam of helpful love 
in his visions. It had conceptually dawned upon him that this was the 
pearl beyond price. It had been seen, but not had. It had lighted up the 
heavens to him as the star of Bethlehem, but its warmth had not glowed 
in his heart. Up to this moment he had remained wrapped within him- 
self. In all his argument with Augustus he had been essentially concerned 
with saving himself. His very insistence upon destroying his work and 
deleting his name had been egocentrically conditioned. Suddenly all this 
is swept away like a cobweb. Love excogitated has been supplanted by 
love simply experienced. Love fills Vergil’s heart, and even the reali- 
zation that there was an element of craft mingled with the spontaneity 
of Augustus’ passionate outburst does not dim its kindly radiance ever so 
slightly. Grace has become operative a second time. I have taken pains 
to point up the significance of Vergil’s yielding. Broch presents the situ- 
ation without comment, letting it speak for itself in its context. 

The scene might have ended right there, with the resolution of the con- 
flict achieved. Broch, however, appends a postlude, a few moments of 
intimate relaxation after the ending of the almost insupportable tension. 
Relaxation takes the form of a new argument, a childish dispute over the 
color of a certain horse’s fetlocks that Vergil had cautioned Augustus 
not to buy, once upon a time long ago. The Emperor and the dying poet 
act like two boys. They shout at each other, getting more excited every 
time that each affirms his contrary recollection, until Vergil finally in- 
sists he will bet his life that the horse did have white fetlocks. Hold off, 
says Augustus, such stakes are beyond trifling. The argument is hushed 
at once and the eyes of each embrace the other in a moment of silent 
laughter not far from tears. Read by itself this little postlude of boyish 
exuberance is an insignificant trifle, but its position makes of it some- 
thing profoundly moving. The two worlds, the finite and the infinite have 
merged for one moment, fused by the power of mutual love. This little 
scene is by all odds the finest human touch in the book. In a book of 
many high points and intellectual climaxes, this is the supreme moment 
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for the voice of the heart. Even so, the intellectual plane is never aban. 
doned, for that moment of mutual love also achieves the rehabilitation 
of ‘‘laughter’’—heretofore the vehicle of fiendish nihilism—thus guaran- 
teeing the redemption of the world in the totality of its elements.— 

Scene 6. A moment later, at a sign from Augustus, friends, courtiers 
and slaves have thronged into the sick-room to hear Augustus announce 
the joyous tidings. The voice is no longer the voice of the friend but that 
of the statesman who had brought a very delicate negotiation to a grati- 
fying conclusion. Only one more task now remains for Vergil to do on 
earth. He has at heart the liberation of his slaves, and he obtains Augus- 
tus’ sanction to alter his last will to this end. 

Scene 7. The best way to summarize this scene is to state its develop- 
ment in reverse. Toward the end of the scene Vergil has one last brief 
spell of lucid conscious functioning. This he uses first to acquaint his two 
friends with the provisions of the will previously drawn up. Then he 
dictates the precise stipulations for the manner in which the Aeneid is to 
be edited, and finally he adds the codicil freeing his slaves and remuner- 
ating them for their services. But before he rallies to perform his last duty 
on earth he has two prolonged sinking spells, and images of childhood 
alternating with echoes of the immediate past drift across the focus of his 
mind. Twice he is about to cross over into the beyond, twice he rouses 
himself by an anguished cry for help; the first an appeal to mother, the 
second to father. (Directly or indirectly, Bachofens’ thought has spon- 
sored this passage.) In this medley of images the slave, grown to giant 
stature and fused with the personality of the boy, calls the tune. He 
personifies Vergil’s inner urge to complete the task assigned him before 
relaxing for the final slumber. The slave bids him summon the help of the 
ancestral forces of mother and father. The slave appeals to him to dismiss 
the last vestiges of rancor that poison his relation to the earthly—finite— 
phase of existence. His reluctance to embrace once more the spotty tex- 
ture of life, shot through with imperfection, is acute. But the struggle 
resolves itself in a moment of ultimate triumph when his heart wells over 
with gratitude to the gods for life in its totality, life’s imperfections as 
well as its blessings. In this total affirmation of life Vergil’s personality 
becomes wholly integrated. This is the third, the crowning manifestation 
of divine grace. And its ultimate character is attested by the fact that the 
sprig of laurel left on the counterpane by Augustus has become the 
Golden Bough—symbol of final truth—that had been the object of his 
ceaseless quest. Now consciousness returns, and without a trace of fog 
he dictates the two pages of his will. 

Then the world of sense recedes before the inner light. With his last 
audible breath Vergil bequeathes his ring—Plotia’s gift, symbol of love— 
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to “Lysanias—the child.” With that the name Lysanias has revealed its 
deepest mystic meaning as signifying the liberator, the redeemer, the 
child to be born heralded by the star. 


Book Four, Ether—The Home-Coming, tells the story of Vergil’s pass- 
ing into the Beyond. As life recedes—not abruptly, but by degrees, he 
does not regain consciousness. The forty-six pages of this book represent 
another sustained climax; for after all the toil and anguish of life, dying 
unfolds itself for Vergil as an effortless adventure, an adventure of such 
fabulous proportions as to satisfy the poet’s desire for that ultimate of 
knowledge which he had pursued all his life. It is a thrill without parallel 
for Vergil, and possibly for the reader. Here the reader who has felt him- 
self being ground to pulp in the implacable movement of the first three 
books, a speck of feeling-thinking matter locked in the inexorable vise of 
a glacier—here even the reluctant reader may possibly yield to the spell 
of a cosmic ecstasy. 

Again there can be no attempt to suggest the quality of this spell. It 
could only be done by quoting. And as the rhythms of Broch’s language 
lap over the pages like the infinite swell of the sea, quoting, to be effective, 
would involve the congressional prerogative of inserting the forty-six 
pages of this book into the record. Our task calls for the utmost reticence. 
We cannot afford to become excited or lyrical. The one service we can 
perform for the reader is to record the articulation of Vergil’s supreme ad- 
venture, to expose its skeleton, to exhibit its inner logic as a sequence of 
precisely marked stages. 

Vergil’s quest of the Beyond proceeds in four clearly delimitable stages 
despite the fact that the transitions with one exception are as fluid as the 
crest of the tide. Stage 1, pp. 471-479; stage 2, pp. 479-489; stage 3, pp. 
489-513; stage 4, pp. 513-516. 

Stages 1-3 are embraced by a higher unity of progressive movement, 
whereas stage 4 represents an abrupt reversal of the course. Furthermore, 
since stages 1-3 are only the last phase of that same impulse which began 
with the first page of the volume, the whole of the Death of Vergil falls 
into two parts, namely Parti, pp. 1-516, Part mu, pp. 516-519. Let us 
characterize each of the four stages of Book tv briefly. 

Stage 1. Vergil, unconscious of his surroundings, feels relaxed. He has 
acquitted himself of his last task, and the voice of duty is stilled. As had 
often been the case earlier in the day when his mind was tempted to 
wander, he now feels himself moving swiftly forward in a barge, and the 
first two stages of his quest of the Beyond are experienced as a voyage 
over an infinite sea. (Cf. Meister Eckhart’s characterization of life as 
“Uberfahrt.”) Vergil himself occupies the middle of the boat, his friend 
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Plotius Tucca plies the oars. At the stern there is an unseen helmsman™ 
(Charon), and the prow is occupied by the figure of the boyish guide 
Lysanias. Now, as the shore of sensuous reality recedes, the images of his 
friends—Augustus, Horace, Lucretius, etc., the living and the departed— 
greet him for the last time, and it is here that dying bestows its first great 
new gift. Vergil’s faculty of vision has been transformed. He no longer 
sees his friends from without but from within. With his mind’s eye he 
beholds the essence of their personality, the ‘crystalline prototype’ of 
their being, stripped of accidentals. The two phases of earthly being, the 
inner and the outer, have been merged in one essential image. Vergil is 
now moving in the realm of Platonic ideas. Specific memory is gone, in 
its place there is recognition of the pre-existential prototype. Experience 
as framed for man in the irreducible duality of the subject-object rela- 
tionship is replaced by a sense ot basic identity. (Schelling comes to mind 
along with Stefan George and the late Rilke.) 

At this point one last faint echo of the world left behind finds its way 
to Vergil’s swiftly moving barge. Is Plotius administering a last drop of 
moisture to the twitching lips of the form on the bed? This is the final 
farewell. The world of sense is now completely blotted out. 

Stage Two continues and completes the voyage in the median realm 
that separates the first infinity of the Hither from the second infinity of 
the Beyond. In an atmosphere where the twilight of the median realm 
gradually gives way to the utter purity of the light of absolute knowledge, 
the barge glides on noiselessly, but no longer so fast. As the speed dimin- 
ishes, the size of the barge grows, and this transformation of speed into 
mass (Physicists: please note) continues until the course has come to a 
complete standstill and the barge has spanned infinity. When that point 
has been reached, the figure at the rudder has disappeared. Charon has 
done his work. Meanwhile the boyish guide at the prow had first stood in 
an attitude of straining forward. Then the ring on his hand (Vergil’s 
bequest) had become a star to which his finger pointed. Finally Ly- 
sanias had taken to wing, and as he did so Vergil felt himself torn by a 
longing to follow and a flutter of homesickness for the infinity left be- 
hind. Lysanias had steered his flight to a night-rainbow portal of seven 
colors, disappearing behind it, but in his stead the woman Plotia had 
appeared, now endowed with the boy’s features, to continue as the 
smiling guide. All this imagery suggests that Vergil has entered the realm 
where time and space are one and where he, on his part, ceases to be 
Vergil, strictly speaking. For while the preceding phase retained the prin- 
ciple of individuation, personality is here reduced to the nameless human 


4 Vergil is facing forward, hence he cannot see the helmsman. But he does see some fa- 
miliar faces left behind him. Such contradictions belong to the tissue of the dream. 
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archetype. He is Vergil no longer, for individuality has been left behind 
along with his name. Vergil is now just a soul that has been guided into 
the haven of eternity. Hence the departure of the guide who in this last 
phase had most clearly suggested the function associated with Hermes, 
guide of the soul, in the ancient world. The substitution of the woman 
Plotia, at the end, poses a riddle to be solved in the next phase. 

Stage 3. Now that the movement over the sea has come to a stop, 
Vergil sees unfolded to his view a landscape of beauty hallowed by peace. 
He sets foot upon it ,;walking hand in hand with the woman, both of them 
naked and innocent and devoid of shame. In the center of the landscape 
is a tree full of golden fruit. And the garden is filled with vegetation and 
animal life transcendingly peaceful. 

This scene carries unmistakable echoes of the biblical Paradise; of 
Adam and Eve walking in the garden; of the Tree of Life. It requires no 
discernment to note them. However, a sense of the familiar turns into 
startled surprise when further developments lead us to surmise that these 
echoes are more than echoes. When Vergil—Adam—falls into a deep 
sleep at the close of day and in his sleep experiences a mystical union with 
the woman, she entering into his flesh, his bones and his marrow; when he 
wakes up with the new dawn to find her gone, himself alone henceforth 
among animate creation, then the question may flash across the mind: 
Is not what Vergil-Adam experienced in his sleep for all the world like 
the creation of Eve in reverse? This suspicion aroused, we henceforth 
follow Vergil-Adam through the mazes of his wanderings with a detec- 
tive’s alertness. A hunch of further things to come gets support enough 
to emerge as a full-blown theory, and when the theory is confirmed, item 
for item, one feels a thrill of pleasure quite distinct from and added to that 
of participating in experiences of transcending weirdness. 

Discarding circumlocution, we find this to be the case: In setting foot 
on the garden of Eden Vergil-Adam is destined to experience the whole 
process of cosmic creation in reverse, cycle for cycle, as patterned by the 
story of Genesis, its scant outline filled in by the lush imagination of the 
poet-scientist. Phase after phase of organic evolution unfolds before us in 
reverse, in six gigantic stages, conforming to the six biblical days of cre- 
ation; six times night closes in upon day; six times the light again dawns 
upon a world successively less familiar and more monstrous. Thus there 
is something apocalyptic about the movement of animal life toward the 
close of Vergil-Adam’s first day alone: the four-footed creatures of the 
land are on the march. With an ever accelerated rhythmic tread they 
head toward the sea. They are progressively divested of their animal par- 
ticularity, as the river valleys down which they are headed fold up be- 
hind them. And Vergil-Adam is caught up in the throbbing rhythm of 
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their four-footed patter, he himself being all that which is taking its 
course to extinction, toward the womb of the sea, that is, from which the 
myriad varieties of teeming land life were destined to emerge. The process 
suggests a moving picture film in reverse. This would answer to the pe- 
culiar experience of time folding up. But we would have to add to it the 
reduction of the limitless simultaneous spaces of orgau.: evolution into 
the focus of one eye. Thus we cannot follow Adam-Vergil on his eerie 
quest without the mystic’s intuition as our vehicle. 

On the next day (Genesis’ fifth) the drama of the birds and the fishes 
unfolds in reverse. At the end of the third (Genesis’ fourth), the sun, 
moon, and stars lose their luster and a diffused light dominates the jungle. 
The next day sees the dense mat of primitive vegetation gradually 
shrinking and fading out, and so on, until with the sixth day the “crater” 
of creation is finally reached. At the end of that day (Genesis’ first), 
there is one final act of cosmic drama to be disenacted, as light—the light 
that had come forth in response to the word ‘Let there be light,’ is swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of primal night. (Meister Eckhart: ‘‘Gott ist die 
Urfinsternis.”’) Through all this Adam-Vergil had continued somehow to 
be, no longer man, but himself the evolving whole, yet beholding it too, 
a functioning eye in the towering clod of clay to which Adam-Vergil had 
gradually been reduced. 

Stage Four. When the first light is engulfed Adam-Vergil has returned 
with all creation into the vortex of primeval darkness, the womb of pre- 
creational godhead. This is the end, or should be the end. But there is a 
final act to come. With the systole complete, it is the diastole’s turn. Once 
more light issues forth from the dark womb of godhead. Creation is re- 
enacted, and Adam-Vergil, participating in it all from the beginning, 
reassumes human form by degreés and ultimately stands reinvested in 
the specific personality of Vergil. And Vergil’s gaze is directed along with 
all the animate creatures of the earth toward the east, focussed upon a 
vision of the mother and child, radiating peace. Vergil thus beholds the 
Word that was in the beginning, the Logos, through which all things are 
created, and in the contemplation of the Logos, divested once more of all 
visual imagery, heard by the soul as a murmur swelling to strains of a 
cosmic harmony, the vibrations of the last long sentence finally come to 
rest. 

To many readers this final stage, the reversal and the rebirth of Ver- 
gil, may appear like a gratuitous coda. But this is to overlook Vergil’s 
unique place in the scheme of things. Though vouchsafed mystical re- 
union with the Godhead, he must issue forth again invested with that 
historic name and personality known to us as Vergil. It is foreordained, 
as we know, for him to function as Dante’s guide in time to come. So the 
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boy told him in words that passed his understanding. Let us ponder those 
words once more: 

“Unsterblich wirst du sein, unsterblich als Fiihrer, noch nicht und doch 
schon, dein Los an jeder Wende der Zeit’ (287). ‘“‘Fiihrer ... an jeder 
Wende der Zeit.”’ This pronouncement includes Vergil’s relation to Dante, 
but does it not suggest something beyond? Is it not at the same time an 
index of Broch’s appraisal of his own position? This fifth decade of the 
20th century is felt by Broch as the turning-point of an era. It takes 
little skill in reading between the lines to gather that Vergil’s critique of 
society in all its aspects is a critique of our twentieth-century society, and 
that some of Vergil’s apocalyptic visions have as their background the 
second world war. Once again Vergil exercises his function of guide, as 
then to Dante, now to Hermann Broch. Without doubt the prophecy, 
“Fihrer an jeder Wende der Zeit”’ is made with pointed reference to the 
book before us, 

It takes courage to compare oneself with Dante; courage to proclaim 
oneself as a seer who, with due allewance for the limitation involved in 
all symbolism, encompasses the totality of life in his vision and succeeds 
in restoring the unity of a fragmented world. Without a doubt Broch 
thinks of himself as another Dante, as the dispenser of a revelation, not 
as just another poet. Perhaps Broch’s book is in essence but an orgy of 
auto-erotic cerebration. Yet its high seriousness cannot be denied. Sup- 
posing the improbable, that the world of man should continue to exist for 
another thousand years, it is by no means unthinkable that Broch’s 
Death of Vergil should continue to stand as the twentieth century’s tower- 
ing monument of a mystically oriented spirituality.” 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 

Yale University 


46 Translation of Hermann Broch’s letter of February 2, 1946 to Hermann Weigand. 
(Complete letter except for first three paragraphs and the 
conclusion, which are personal.) 
... Above all, I should like to tell you the story of how I happened on Vergil, since you 
concern yourself repeatedly with my choice of theme. Well, it was not a matter of choice 
at all, but pure chance. At Whitsuntide, 1935, I was asked to open the festival program 
of the Vienna radio with a reading of selections from my works. As a matter of principle, 
I am opposed to renditions of their works by poets, especially over the radio, for I know all 
too well how they bore everybody (and in my case, in addition, the speaker himself). So I 
went to the director of the literary section and proposed to him that he let me read on a more 
interesting topic, a topic with a historical and philosophic slant perhaps, such as “Litera- 
ture at the End of a Cultural Epoch.” But with this I had no luck. “No,” said the director, 
“that is impossible. With a topic of this sort, we would trespass on the intellectual and sci- 
entific section of the organization and such an intermingling can’t be handled by the book- 
keeping department. You must by all means read something poetical.” And since I realized 
that bookkeeping is one of the major deities of the age—the Fate of our age, in truth—I 
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promised him to deal with my topic of literature and the end of a cultural epoch in the form 
of a short story. So I began to wonder how to solve this problem most conveniently, and it 
took very little thought for the parallels between the first pre-Christian century and our 
own to come to mind—civil war, dictatorship, and the dying away of the old religious forms. 
Even the phenomenon of emigration produced a striking analogy—Tomi, the fishing vil- 
lage on the Black Sea. Furthermore, I knew of the legend according to which Vergil had 
wanted to burn the Aeneid and—accepting the legend—I had a right to assume that a 
mind such as Vergil’s must have been actuated by considerations of no mean weight to 
harbor so desperate an intention. Surely, the whole historical and metaphysical character 
of the age had something to do with it. With these matters in mind I decided upon my 
theme very quickly. 

Just as quickly, of course, I took account of the fact that it was not Vergil who died in 
Tomi. But it would have been pointless to shift over to Ovid because of this circumstance. 
And thus I stuck to Vergil. As for Dante, he was no factor in the original outline of my 
project at all. This was not merely because I was planning only a short story for the radio. 
The fact is, I hate “literary” themes and motivations. The poet who invites Dante to spon- 
sor his work commits an act of calculated literary snobbery which stamps his work as dis- 
ingenuous from the outset. It is not possible to evoke the great spirits of the past delib- 
erately. If they come, they come stealing in through the back door, sent by “Chance,” by 
that chance which is so closely akin to ““Miracle”that one is justified in regarding it as the 
source of all “authenticity.”” The fact that I hit upon Vergil by chance has something re- 
assuring for me, confirming, as it were, my feeling that I have produced something more 
than mere “literature.” 

Thus the first draft, my short story for the radio, was a very rudimentary affair of some 
twenty pages. But it was only natural that even in writing the first draft the richness of the 
theme made itself felt. This feeling was so strong and compelling that I immediately inter- 
rupted my work on a novel that was all but completed. I expanded the original draft to 
approximately eighty pages, and since this format also proved inadequate to contain the 
well-nigh inexhaustible wealth of motifs, there was nothing else to do but make up my mind 
to grapple with this wealth on its own terms—without setting any time limit—and at- 
tempt to work up the whole material. 

A further consideration contributed to this resolve. The menace to life of the Nazi move- 
ment was progressively gathering momentum. It was no longer possible to have any illu- 
sions on this score. In 1936, to be sure, this menace was not yet actual for usin Austria. And 
for that reason I, being bound by family ties, again and again postponed my flight, perhaps 
also succumbing to the lure that is involved in all danger. But at any rate, it was a state of 
affairs that compelled me more and more to face the preparation for death, a private prepa- 
ration for death, as it were. This is in fact the aspect which the work on Vergil assumed 
more and more. And by virtue of this fact, as you quite correctly remark, the book devel- 
oped a scope that was no longer commensurate with the figure and the work of the historical 
Vergil. It was no longer the dying of Vergil. It became the imagination of my own dying. 

These years, including the time I spent in prison, were a constant, most intensive, con- 
centration upon the experience of dying. That I was writing a “book” at the same time 
became a secondary consideration. The act of writing had to serve solely as a vehicle for 
fixing this experience. It was a means of clarification. It was thus an essentially private ac- 
tivity that no longer had the least thing to do with the creation of a “work of art,’’ let alone 
any thought of its publication—this quite regardless of the fact that for external reasons 
(Hitler) I no longer envisaged any possibilities of publishing. And just as my writing pro- 
ceeded without a thought of any possible impact on the outside world, in the same way I 
automatically excluded everything that I had ever taken into myself from without. That is 
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to say, I excluded in a radical way everything that I had merely “learned”; concentration 
upon a single point forbade the use of any “literary material.” When in spite of this the 
most varied symbols of death from ancient religions emerged from my subconscious to con- 
tribute to the work, I greeted this realization with an almost joyous surprise, since it con- 
firmed not only the truth of these ancient symbols, but also that of my own visions. Even 
the experiencing of creation-in-reverse in Part 1v of the book was not a deliberate trick. 
This phase of things too forced itself upon me automatically in the form of images which, 
though crowding in upon me chaotically at first, nevertheless ranged themselves in patterns 
of their own choosing. I had simply to accept them. 

Inner necessity leads to plausibility, and plausibility is “cognition.” To be sure, it was 
first of all a subjective plausibility and cognition—cognition of death—which I had 
achieved. It could not help being subjective, since an intimation of the mystical, even 
though this intimation points toward cognition, always emerges as a personal, in fact, a 
private experience. The prophet, of course, is a different case. His is the faculty and by vir- 
tue of this the prerogative to offer his visionary experience to his fellow-men as objective 
truth without qualifications. But is he whose experience does not measure up to prophetic 
grandeur, qualified, authorized, let alone obligated to speak in similar tones? 

This is a specific Vergil problem—a problem not of the historical Vergil but of my Ver- 
gil. For the not-prophet becomes an artist,—a type of man, that is, who has ventured to 
make his homestead just across the border from the soothsayer’s province, one whose mystical 
experience is too incomplete to call for direct religious utterance but that nevertheless craves 
for expression. Thus although art, insofar as it is true art, can never do without a mystical 
initial experience, it is nevertheless an “ersatz.” Unlike prophecy it is not direct communi- 
cation but rather a complicated apparatus of expression, using symbols, or, more 
correctly, generating symbols by putting certain units of expression into functions of equi- 
librium, and thereby investing them with “plausibility.”” A diamond in the process of being 
polished, shrinks in size, even though this treatment enhances its ornamental and commer- 
cial value. To make a long story short, the artist who engages in the work of polishing in- 
evitably loses his unique, original cognitive trove. This is only a metaphor, to be sure, but it 
is an experience at the same time. The three years spent in polishing up the Vergil have in 
large measure blurred for me the experience of the cognition of death such as I had divined 
it—even though (or because) it has now perhaps been made accessible to others. There is a 
sense of being ill at ease about this, asin uttering a blasphemy—I have, as a matter of fact, 
tried to express this feeling in Vergil—and without doubt this blasphemous character ad- 
heres to art in direct proportion to the strength and genuineness of the mystical initial 
experience. The inadequacy of artistic expression is pointed up especially in an age like ours 
(and, in terms of my portrayal, that of Vergil), an age whose appetite for the stark and crass 
is intolerant of everything but the tissue of raw reality. 

You are fully justified for that reason in asking the question why I exposed my Vergil— 
a work of artistic expression—to the public eye instead of burning it or at least keeping it 
to myself. The vanity of the artist, the ambition of the artist? Perhaps. But above all, a 
shrinking away from the failure to square an artistic obligation contracted: I came over to 
America with the unfinished Vergil, and I have experienced the confidence and helpfulness 
of so many people and institutions that I had to keep my promise,—this all the more as I 
am inviting the same confidence for the work of a politico-psychological nature on which I 
am now engaged and which is of definitely greater importance to me than the Vergil, be- 
cause I hope that it may possibly help in a small way to prevent a repetition of the cosmic 
horror that we have experienced. 

To be sure, one might object that a “sacrificium mentalis’’ can be justified on no count 
and that in spite of my sixty years I should have earned the means for my intellectual 
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treatise by grinding lenses or washing dishes, but not by writing the Vergil. That may be 
true. However, when one is convinced, as I am, that in the world of today art no longer com- 
mands that dignified réle which it once enjoyed (and will someday probably enjoy again), 
then it would have been an almost ridiculous gesture, a forced exaggeration, if I had put this 
view on exhibition and confirmed it by burning my book in public; it would have looked 
like a mania for originality at all costs. I resign myself to having left the book without its 
finishing touches because in this age of horror I could not afford to spend several additiona] 
years on a work which at each further touch would have become increasingly more esoteric 
And I believe that with this book I have definitely finished my career as a poet. It seems to 
me that that is the utmost I was able to do for my conscience. This was, to be sure, a deci- 
sion by no means lightly taken. For whoever has once been caught up in the current of art 
and moreover has come to master the technique of hisprofession (as I would claim for my- 
self), has to muster a certain degree of courage to face such a farewell. It is a fairly painful 
farewell. It is not altogether simple, moreover, to change one’s profession at the age of sixty. 
If I were to remain a “story-teller” I would certainly have an easy life ahead of me, with 
more assurance of success. 

_ And with this—by a long round-about way—I finally touch upon your conjecture as 
though I had identified myself with Dante in writing the Vergil. I think I can claim that my 
attitude to the Vergil such as I have sketched here is most un-Dantesque. If ever a paralle! 
with Dante occurred to me, it was at most by the idea of a Florentine radio network that 
possibly invited him too, to a Whitsuntide lecture. So that subsequently in his case, also, 
the figure of Vergil may have stolen in accidentally by a back door of the poetic process. . . . 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hermann Broch 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. “PUSHED” OR “PAINTED”’? (Inferno, tx, 1) 


AT THE END of Canto VIII of the Inferno we read that the devils shut the gates 
of Dis against Vergil, leaving him—the context suggests—pale with anger. 
Dante, who had himself turned pale with fear on seeing his leader’s change of 
color, says at the beginning of the next canto: ‘That color which cowardize pinse 
in (or ‘on’) me, as I saw my leader turn back, the more quickly repressed within 
him his own new color’;! that is, caused him to dissemble, for Dante’s sake, his 
own evidences of perturbation. ‘‘Pinse,” in this context, is interpreted “painted”’ 
(Italian “dipinto”) by part of the commentators and translators, and by the rest 
“pushed forth,” “brought out,” “impressed,” “imprinted,” etc. (among the 
Italian commentators “spinse,” or “‘sospinse”’). Among the later interpreters 
there is rather a distinct leaning away from the former explanation: while Scar- 
tazzini hesitates, for instance, Vandelli says “‘spinse,’’ and Grandgent shifts from 
“painted” to “pushed forth” between his first and second editions. Perhaps Vit- 
torio Rossi’s authoritative voice may be accountable for this; he says: ‘Puor mi 
spinse is contrasted to ‘dentro ristrinse”’ of verse 3; which seems to me to exclude 
the more common interpretation: “painted on my countenance.” 

Elsewhere in Dante’s works pingere is used 8 separate times in the sense of 
“paint” ;3 dipingere (dipignere), “paint,” is used 29 times; pingere in the sense of 
“push” is used 21 times—while spingere (spignere), conspicuously, does not ap- 
pear.‘ Pingere, “paint,” is therefore decidedly in the minority. But one of its 8 
occurrences is in the phrase ‘Love painted in (or ‘on’) her face,’”* and in ten pas- 
sages dipingere (dipignere) is used to denote emotions, impressions, etc., which 
are ‘painted’ or ‘depicted’ on faces*—once literally of face-paint on women (Par., 
xv, 114). So that almost exactly one-third of all Dante’s uses of the verb for “to 
paint” refer to painting on faces. This is enough to establish some sort of asso- 
ciation as being at least suspectable in the Poet’s mind. At any rate, the earlier 
commentators who mention the passage in Jnferno 1x show with practical unanim- 
ity that they felt that way about it: Frate Guido da Pisa says “depinx't”; 
Benvenuto da Imola, “representavit’’; Giovanni da Serravalle, ‘‘depinxit’’; 
Pompeo Venturi, “colori”; Lombardi, ‘‘dipinse”’; Tommaseo, “il pallore dipin- 
tomi in viso.”” The supposed antithesis between “‘pinse’’ of our verse and the 
“ristrinse” of verse 3, which seems to be the factor that wooed many modern 


1 Inf., 1x, 1-3: “Quel color che vilta di fuor mi pinse Veggendo il duca mio tornare in 
volta, Pid tosto dentro il suo novo ristrinse.”’ 

2 “fuor mi pinse: si contrappone a “dentro ristrinse”’ del v. 3; il che mi pare escluda la pid 
comune interpretazione: “mi dipinse sul volto”.”’ 

3 Purg., xxvimt, 42; xxx, 67; Par., xxx, 131; V.N., xrx, 12; Conv., rv, Canz., vs. 52 
(repeated in x, 10); Rime, L, 22; rx, 10; Lxx1, 3. 

* In Inf., x1x, 120, is found the now obsolete spingare. 

5 V.N., x1x, 12: “voi le vedete Amor pinto nel viso.”’ 

* Inf., rv, 19 f.; xxiv, 132; Purg., 1, 82; Par, tv, 10 f.; xv, 114; xvi, 37 ff.; xx1v, 42; 
Rime, cxvu, 14; Conv., tv, xix, 10; xxv, 7. Note also the use of pintura in Rime, LXxx, 7 f.: 
“{ntorno a’ suoi [occhi} sempre si gira D’ogni crudelitate una pintura.” 
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interpreters away from the figure of painting the face with pallor, appeals to me as 
too feeble a foundation on which to base rejection of the concrete and very Dante- 
like metaphor and disregard of the opinions of the early Italian commentators. 
And in any case, “pushed,” in this context, seems a violent expression, and one 
hardly to be chosen (interpretatio diffcilior!) in place of the so-fitting metaphor of 
painting. 
H. D. AvustTIN 
University of Southern California 


2. UNE BIBLIOGRAPHIE SUPPLEMENTAIRE DES 
DICTIONNAIRES DU FRANCAIS MODERNE 


It y a longtemps que Mario Roques et Charles Beaulieux ont annoncé leur in- 
tention d’entreprendre un projet de collaboration, une Bibliographie des diction- 
naires francais. On ignore ce qu’elle est devenue. En attendant que leur biblio- 
graphie paraisse, j’ose croire que la mienne pourra servir 4 remplir la lacune. 
Celle-ci aidera 4 compléter les bibliographies semblables qu’on a déja dressées, 
mais elle ne se limitera pas 4 un choix de titres. C’est le résultat d’un effort 
assidu pour compléter les autres, mais son étendue est restreinte pour dix motifs 
que nous tenons a exposer. 

I. E. Littré, Hist. lit. France, xx11 (1852), pp. 1-38, a publié une liste des glos- 
saires latin-francgais composés au moyen Age. M. Roques a édité le premier et le 
second volume de ces glossaires médiévaux, qui doivent former un ‘‘Recueil 
général des lexiques francais du moyen Age,” dans la Bibl. Ecole hautes Atudes, 
264 (1936) et 269 (1938). 

II. The Modern Language Association of America a présenté une liste sys- 
tématique des vocabulaires des textes du vieux francais, tant déja imprimés que 
préts a paraitre, comme un Répertoire des lexiques du vieux frangais (New York, 
1937). Al’égard des annonces dans ce répertoire, il convient de faire actuellement 
quatre observations: (a) pour des causes diverses il faut y supprimer les rubriques 
105, 120, 202, 265, 401, 613, 616, 619, 620, 624, 627, 629, 637, 638, 639, 641, 659, 
675, 677, 678, 686, 688, 691, 697, 698, 699; (b) les monographies qui y portent les 
numéros 93, 164, 182, 215, 232, 245, 267, 292, 303, 341, 354, 430, 471, 483, 486, 
547, 550, 578, 609 ont été imprimées depuis 1937; (c) les annonces courantes de 
travaux en cours de préparation se trouvent chez J. M. Osborn, Work in Progress, 
volumes I-IV (Cambridge, 1938-1941); (d) une liste des annonces 4 partir de 
1942 doit paraitre dans le premier numéro de Romance Philology. 

III. Un inventaire des dictionnaires composés au seiziéme siécle a été dressé 
sous le titre d’une “Liste des dictionnaires, lexiques et vocabulaires frangais anté- 
rieurs au Thresor de Nicot” par Ch. Beaulieux dans les Mélanges de philologie 
offerts a F. Brunot (Paris, 1904), pp. 371-398. Les traités du 16°, du 17°, du 18* et 
du 19° siécle énumérés par A. F. Didot, Observations sur l’orthographe francaise 
(Paris, 1867), pp. 91-198, sont plutét des ouvrages sur la réforme de l’orthographe 
que des dictionnaires alphabétiques. 

IV. Une énumération des dictionnaires du dix-septiéme siécle a été faite d’une 
maniére étendue par R. Schwartze, Die Wérterbiicher der franzésischen Sprache 
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vor dem Erscheinen des Dictionnaire de l’ Académie Francaise: 1350-1694 (ena, 
1875) et également d’une maniére particuliére pour les dictionnaires publiés de 
1600 4 1660 et de 1660 a 1712 par F. Brunot dans son Histoire de la langue 
francaise, 1 (Paris, 1909), pp. 262-271, et Iv (Paris, 1913), pp. 78-82. 

V. Une liste incompléte des glossaires individuels des auteurs modernes se 
trouve dans le Répertoire des lexiques du vieux francais, rubriques 700-745. A ces 
titres de glossaires peuvent étre ajoutés les suivants: T. Fogelberg, La Langue et 
le style de Paul Adam (Paris, 1939), pp. 232-236; W. T. Bandy, A Word Index to 
Baudelaire’s Poems {sans définitions] (Madison, 1939); L. Sainéan, “La Langue 
et le vocabulaire [de Béroalde de Verville],” Problémes lit. du 16° siécle (Paris, 
1927), pp. 99-250, 290-298; C. E. Roybet [pseudonyme collectif de C. Royer et 
de E. Courbet], Les Sérées de Guillaume Bouchet, sieur de Brocourt, vol. v1 (Paris, 
1882); L. C. Stevens, La Langue de Braniéme (Paris, 1939), pp. 143-148; U. T. 
Holmes, Du Bartas, 1 (Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 162-179; J. C. Lyons, R. W. 
Linker, The Works of Guillaume de Salluste, sieur Du Bartas, ur (Chapel Hill, 
1940), pp. 547-564; H. Derréal, La Langue de Saint Pierre Fourier (Paris, 
1942); F. Gohin, Antoine Héroet: Oeuvres poéliques (Paris, 1909), pp. 161- 
171; L. Tolmer, “Le Vocabulaire de Pierre-Daniel Huet,’’ Le Fran. Moderne, 
xm (1945), pp. 98-108; E. Frey, “La Langue de J. K. Huysmans,”’ Mélanges 
de philologie offerts 4 F. Brunot (Paris, 1904), pp. 163-188; M. Cressot, La 
phrase et le vocabulaire de J. K. Huysmans (Paris, 1938), pp. 569-586; W. von 
Wartburg, “Notes lexicologiques [tirées de Liger],” Revue phil. fran., XxxIVv 
(1922), pp. 96-128; A. Grenier, Oeuvres complétes de Clément Marot, vol. u, 
pp. 439-464, Paris, 1938; K. Andernacht, Der Wortschatz in Olivier de Serres 
(Erlangen, 1917), pp. 174-188; P. Barbier, Revue études rabelaisiennes, ut (1905), 
pp. 280-302, 387-401; J. G. Cahen, Le Vocabulaire de Racine (Paris, 1946); P. 
Nardin, La Langue et le style de Jules Renard (Paris, 1942); M. Beutler, Der 
Wortschatz in Edmond Rostands Dramen (Halle, 1914), pp. 78-85; F. Lamprecht, 
Die mundartlichen Worte in den Romanen und Erzdhlungen von A. Theuriet (Ber- 
lin, 1900); J. Amato, La Grammaire et le lexique de Voltaire (Palermo, 1938), pp. 
41-78. 

VI. Le dernier recueil de titres pour les dialectes a été présenté par W. von 
Wartburg, Bibliographie des dictionnaires patois (Paris, 1934). Voir Mod. Lang. 
Notes, L (1935), p. 129; K. Glaser, Litbl. ger. rom. Phil., rvt (1935), 112-114; G. 
Kriiger, Volkstum Kultur Rom., vit (1934), pp. 353-355; G. C. S. Adams & 
C. M. Woodard, A Census of French and Provencal Dialect Dictionaries in A meri- 
can Libraries (Lancaster, 1937). 

VIT. I. Iordan, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics (London, 1937), pp. 
355-375, a mis a jour la bibliographie des glossaires sur ]’argot. 

VIII. Une petite liste de “Service Dictionaries for Students and Teachers” en 
francais a été publiée par C. N. Handschin, Mod. Lang. Journal, xxi (1939), 
pp. 603 et 604. Bien qu’il enregistre le Dictionnaire Général, Littré, Gamillscheg, 
Wartburg, Brachet, Clédat, et Stappers, il néglige de faire mention des deux 
ouvrages intitulés Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise par O. Bloch 
en 1932 et par A. Dauzat en 1938. 

IX. Cette bibliographie des dictionnaires du francais moderne écarte exprés 
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ceux qui appartiennent a une des trois catégories suivantes: (a) tous les vocabu- 
laires qui sont signalés dans les catalogues mentionnés ci-dessus; (b) toutes les 
monographies lexicographiques bornées 4 un aspect spécial de la langue frangaise, 
e.g., Répertoire des métaphores et mots francais tirés des noms de villes et de pays 
étrangers par Boillot; (c) tous les glossaires bilingues de francais et d’une autre 
langue, e.g., Dictionnaire frangais-hollandais par Gallas ou Grosses franzdsisches 
und deutsches Wérterbuch par Sachs et Villatte. Cette bibliographie écarte tous 
ces glossaires bilingues 4 une exception prés. 

X. J’ai cru utile de suppléer a l’inventaire le plus complet qui ait vu le jour 
jusqu’ici pour les dictionnaires en francais et en anglais. Grace Hadley Fuller 
s’est efforcée d’enregistrer tous les lexiques plus ou moins utiles de ces deux lan- 
gues soit dans un arrangement bilingue soit dans un arrangement polyglotte. 
Elle leur a attribué les rubriques 250-297, 298-341, 1055-1133 dans une biblio- 
graphie qu’a fait imprimer la Library of Congress 4 Washington en 1942 sous le 
titre: “Foreign Language-English Dictionaires, A Selected List.” Les titres des 
dictionnaires frangais-anglais, qu’elle a laissés de cété et qu’il convient d’inclure 
dans la présente bibliographie, y portent les numéros 9, 10, 12, 25, 26, 31, 34, 51, 
58, 59, 65, 82, 87, 90, 100, 104, 105, 106, 109, 112, 113, 119, 124, 126, 127, 132, 
134, 138, 140, 143, 157, 164, 166, 171, 189, 198, 203, 204, 206, 207, 208, 209, 221, 
236, 238, 242, 244, 255, 259, 265, 278, 282, 288, 291, 292, 293, 296, 297, 307, 312, 
316, 322, 328, 330, 346, 347, 348, 351, 352, 354, 356, 358, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369. 
Dans la table des matiéres des dictionnaires techniques 4 la fin, j’ai mis céte a 
céte les renvois 4 sa bibliographie et les renvois 4 la mienne pour la commodité du 
lecteur; les premiers chiffres de 298 4 341 et de 1055 4 1133 se rapporteant a ses 
rubriques, les autres indiquent les titres suivants. 


. Académie Frangaise. Dictionnaire de ]’Académie Frangaise. Paris, 1935. 
. Adeline, J. Lexique des termes d’art. Paris, 1884. 
. Adelon, N. P. et alii. Dictionnaire des sciences médicales. Paris, 1822. 
. Id. et alii. Dictionnaire de médecine. Paris, 1845. 
. Aglion, R. Dictionnaire Juridique anglo-francais. New York, 1946. 
. d’Alés, A. Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catholique. Paris, 1929. 
. Andral, G. et alii. Dictionnaire de médecine et de chirurgie pratiques. Paris, 
1836. 
. André, M. Dictionnaire du droit canonique. Paris, 1894. 
9. Anspach, L. E. F. & Coutanche, A. M. Dictionnaire de droit et de termes 
juridiques anglais. London, 1920. 
10. Anstett, F. Dictionnaire du ciment et de ses divers emplois. Paris, 1941. 
11. d’Arman, R. Lexique aéronautique en six langues. Paris, 1914. 
12. Assolant. Vocabulaire militaire anglais-francais. Paris, 1918. 
13. Audouin, J. V. et alii. Dictionnaire classique d’histoire naturelle. Paris, 
1831. 
14. Auvray, J. A. Petit dictionnaire usuel de la langue francaise. Paris, 1889. 
15. d’Aviler, A. Ch. Dictionnaire d’architecture civile et hydraulique. Paris, 
1755. 
16. Azais, J. Dieu, l’homme et la parole. Paris, 1857. 
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. Bertillon, A. et alii. Dictionnaire des sciences anthropologiques. Paris, 1889. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
. Bescherelle, L. N. Dictionnaire national, ou Dictionnaire universel de la 


49. 
. Id. & Bourguignon, A. Dictionnaire usuel de la langue frangaise. Paris, 1884. 
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3. NOTE ON THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CAMUS 


IN HER very interesting and informative article, “Jean Pierre Camus, évéque 
de Belley” (PMLA, vx1, 711-738) Professor Storer has raised several interest- 
ing questions relative to the works of Camus, notably the present location of (1) 
a complete copy of the original edition of L’Esprit du B. Francois de Sales; (2) 
the manuscripts of this and other works; (3) a correspondence of Camus con- 
sulted by Sainte-Beuve in the preparation of Port-Royal.' I have little to add to 
points one and two except to state that no manuscripts of the works of Camus 
exist today in any French departmental library. 

Regarding the correspondence Professor Storer says, ‘‘Camus tells us that he 
had a lackey whose sole duty was to carry his messages to Francois de Sales. 
Depery spoke in high praise of this correspondence ‘digne des évéques des pre- 
miers siécles,’ and in writing his Port-Royal, Sainte-Beuve made use of these 
letters, which had been communicated to him by the late Charles Labitte, and 
which he supposed, when he wrote, to be at the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal. So 
far as I know no further investigation has been made of this interesting cor- 
respondence.” A nineteenth-century scholar, Philippe Tamizey de Larroque, 
intrigued by this same reference in Port-Royal, attempted, between 1864 and 
1870, to find traces of these documents, but without success, as he explained in 
a prefatory note to the publication of two early letters of Camus. 


J’espérais en publier plus de deux [lettres], car M. de Sainte-Beuve, dans la seconde édition 
de Port-Royal (tome 1, in-8°, p. 251), avait annoncé que |’on gardait 4 l’Arsenal une partie 
de la correspondance inédite du belliqueux et infatiguable écrivain auquel il attribue si 
spirituellement une plume de pie; mais aucun des conservateurs et bibliothécaires de |’ Ar- 
senal n’a jamais eu connaissance des lettres indiquées par l’illustre critique, aucun érudit 
n’a pu m’en donner des nouvelles, comme le prouve le silence désolant qui a été gardé depuis 
le jour od, dans la Correspondance littéraire du 25 février 1864, j’avais a cet égard, fait appel 
aux souvenirs de tous les chercheurs.? 


None the less, the letters in question were at that time available, are still in 
existence, and are today in the Arsenal in MS. 4114. As Tamizey de Larroque 
pointed out,‘ Sainte-Beuve, in the second edition of Port-Royal had referred to 
them very precisely as ‘“Manuscrits, Histoire littéraire, 677, tome xiv, p. 257,” 


1 PMLA, wx1 (1946), 715 and 717. 

? Philippe Tamizey de Larroque, ‘Deux lettres inédites de Camus, évéque de Belley,” 
Bul. du bouguiniste (1870), p. 179. 

* Cf. Le Cabinet historique, x1, part 1 (1865), 75. 

* Op. cit., p. 180, note 1. 
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but in the third and subsequent editions substituted the vaguer reference quoted 
by Professor Storer. The reason for the change is plain. The correspondence is 
contained in a Recueil Conrart of 24 volumes which had entered the Arsenal 
through the library of its founder, Antoine-René d’Argenson, marquis de Paulmy 
(1722-1787), and which had originally borne the title quoted by Sainte-Beuve. 
In his day this, however, was a false reference, since the Recueil was then cata- } 
logued as Histoire Francaise 574,5 and the letters are in volume Ix, not xiv. Since 
one of the letters begins on page 257 as stated in Port-Royal, there can be little 
doubt that this is the collection referred to. Sainte-Beuve, being unable to check 
his original statement, simply modified it. 

The correspondence is by no means extensive. There are three letters by Camus 
to Francois de Harlay (1585-1653), archbishop of Rouen (pp. 237, 257, 261), two 
from the archbishop to Camus (pp. 240, 259), and a “‘copie d’apostille a la lettre 
de M. de Belley, touchant Saint-Ange, le vendredy 15 mars, 1647” (p. 235). Inter- 
mingled with these letters are a few other documents, all bearing, as do the 
letters, upon the affairs of the Capuchin Jacques Forton de Saint-Ange, accused 
by Pascal in 1647 of what Sainte-Beuve calls “doctrines trés singuliéres et tout 
a fait folAtres.”* Thus these letters cannot be in any way related to the cor- 
respondence discussed by Depéry, as Professor Storer supposed. There are, ac- 
cording to Tamizey de Larroque,’ a certain number of the letters of Camus in- 
cluded in the edition of the correspondence of Sainte Chantal published by 
Barthélemy.* This work, unfortunately, is very rare. I do not know where a 
copy is to be found in the United States. 
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4. CAMUS DE BELLEY: ADDENDUM 


Dr. Mary Elizabeth Storer published in PMLA, tx1 (1946), 736-738, a “Bib- 
liography of works by Jeane-Pierre Camus which are to be found in libraries of 
the United States.’”’ To her list should be added the titles of the following novels, 
which have been for some years in the library of the Johns Hopkins University: 

Alcime, relation funeste, ou se descouvre la main de Dieu sur les impies. Paris, 
Martin Lasnier, 1625. 

Aristandre, histoire germanicque. Lyon, Jacques Gaudion, 1624. 

Diotrephe. Histoire valentine. Lyon, Antoine Chard, 1626. 
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v 
5 Henri Martin, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque de l Arsenal (Paris, 1885-96), ] 
tv, 109. I 
6 Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, éd. par Doyon et Marchesné (Paris, 1926-32), m1, 83, note I. fi 
For further information on Saint-Ange, cf. also, p. 85. e 
7 Op. cit., p. 180, note 2. n 
8 Sainte Jeanne-Frangoise de Chantal, Lettres inédites .. . , pub. d’aprés les textes origi- 
naux, annotées et précédées d’une introduction, par Edouard de Barthélemy (Paris: Lecof- 2 
fre, 1860). Barthélemy published another volume (also Paris: Lecoffre, 1860), called Lettres 1 
dela Sainte Mére Jeanne-Frangoise Frémyot. . . . 1 do not know which volume contains the 
Camus material. ‘ 
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Flaminio et Colman, deux miroirs, l’un de la fidelité, l'autre de l’infidelité des 
domestiques. Lyon, Antoine Chard, 1626. 

Hellenin, et son heureux malheur. Ensemble Calitrope, ou Le changement de la 
droicte de Dieu. Lyon, Antoine Chard, 1628. 

L’Hiacinte de monseigneur de Belley. Histoire catalane. Ou se voit la differance 
d’entre Vamour et lV amitié. Paris, P. Billaine, 1627. 

A translation called The Spirit of Saint Francis de Sales is listed as published 
at New York in 1869. There is at the Johns Hopkins a copy of this translation, 
published at New York by P. O’Shea in 1867. There is a copy of The Mind of Fran- 
cis of Sales (New York, 1868), a translation made by Mrs. North Peat, at the 
Library of Congress, which also possesses a copy, overlooked by Dr. Storer, of 
Dorothée, ou Récit de la pitoyable issue d’une volonté violentée (Paris, C. Chappelet, 
1621). 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 

The Johns Hophins University 


5. THE INFLUENCE OF IBSEN ON JOYCE: 
ADDENDUM 


THE PUBLICATION late in 1944 of Stephen Hero, the extant first manuscript ver- 
sion of James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, provides additional 
evidence of Ibsen’s influence on Joyce’s development as man and artist. While I 
cannot agree with Dr. Theodore Spencer, the editor of the manuscript, that the 
early version reveals “a hero worship for Ibsen, which is scarcely mentioned 
later’? for the reason that, as I have shown, a careful study of Joyce’s subsequent 
work reveals much such feeling, it is undoubtedly true that Ibsen’s influence on 
Joyce is more explicitly stated in Stephen Hero than in any other of his works. 
The probable reasons for Joyce’s suppression of some of the [bsen material from 
the final version of the novel are not too difficult to reconstruct. Stephen’s col- 
lege period, the subject of the manuscript version, occupies only one fourth of 
that space in the final version.? In terms of content this means that the literary 
raw materials upon which Joyce fed are more fully stated in Stephen Hero. Thus 
the Ibsen influence while quite visibly present in A Portrait and other works is 
often, as I have demonstrated, to be found in the texture or the structure of the 
work rather than in overt acknowledgment. 

A statement made early in Stephen Hero should settle once and for all the 
weight of the Ibsenian heritage in Joyce’s intellectual and spiritual make-up. 
It is the baldest statement Joyce was ever to make about his literary derivations: 
It must be said simply and at once that at this time Stephen suffered the most enduring in- 
fluence of his life. The spectacle of the world which his intelligence presented to him with 
every sordid and deceptive detail set side by side with the spectacle of the world which the 
monster in him, now grown to a reasonably heroic stage, presented also had often filled 

? Published by New Directions (New York, 1944).—This Note is intended as a supple- 
ment to my article, “The Influence of Ibsen on Joyce,’”” PMLA, tx, No. 3 (September, 
1945), 879-898. 2 James Joyce, Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 13. 

* The manuscript version, 383 pages long, is, of course, only a fragment. A Portrait starts 
with Stephen’s childhood. 
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him with such sudden despair as could be assuaged only by melancholy versing. He had al! 
but decided to consider the two worlds as all but alien to one another—however disguised 
or expressed the most utter of pessimisms— when he encountered through the medium of 
hardly procured translations‘ the spirit of Henrik Ibsen. He understood that spiritinstan- 
taneously >>.5 . . . Ibsen had no need of apologist or critic: the minds of the old Norse poet 
and the perturbed young Celt met in a moment of radiant simultaneity. Stephen was cap- 
tivated first by the evident excellence of the art: he was not long before he began to affirm 
out of a sufficiently scanty knowledge of the tract, of course, that Ibsen was first among the 
dramatists of the world. . .. But it was not only this excellence which captivated him: 
was not that which he greeted gladly with an entire joyful spiritual salutation. It was the 
very spirit of Ibsen himself that was discerned moving behind the impersonal manner of the. 
artist: [Ibsen with his profound self-approval, Ibsen with haughty, disillusioned courage, 
Ibsen with his minute and wilful energy.] a mind of sincere and boylike bravery of disil- 
lusioned pride, of minute and wilful energy.* . . . One could scarcely advance the dignity 
of the human attitude a step beyond this answer. Here and not in Shakespeare or Goethe 
was the successor to the first poet of the Europeans, here, as only to such purpose in Dante, 
a human personality had been found united with an artistic manner which was in itself al- 
most a natural phenomenon: and the spirit of the time united one more readily with the Nor- 
wegian than with the Florentine.” 


One could not wish for a clearer exposition of the liberating réle which Ibsen, 
both as man and artist, played in the development of Joyce as man and artist. 
One cannot stress enough this double function, this fusing power which Ibsen 
exercised upon the actual and the imaginative experience of the young man. 
And it is precisely the casual shuttling back and forth of the Ibsenian strand, in 
Stephen Hero, from the realm of aesthetics to the arena of daily life which demon- 
strates almost like a mathematical proof the accuracy of Joyce’s affirmation as 
described in the preceding quotation. 

Thus, we find the tone of Stephen’s interest in Ibsen shifting to an almost 
ridulous one of domestic indoctrination when he tries to convert his mother to 
Ibsen by reading her his essay*® while she does the family ironing. It is when she 
says she would like to read some Ibsen in order to “enter another life’ that 
Stephen makes an important judgment regarding the connection between life 
and art, a judgment he was to exemplify in practise in his own later work: 


Art is not an escape from life. It’s just the very opposite. Art, on the contrary, is the very 
central expression of life. An artist is not a fellow who dangles a mechanical heaven before 
the public. The priest does that. The artist affirms out of the fulness of his own life, he 
creates... .° 


‘ Apparently English translations were more difficult to get in Dublin than in England. 
See my article, op. cit., p. 880, footnote 14. 

5 Dr. Spencer’s symbol for indicating “slashed” material in Joyce’s own hand with a red 
or blue crayon stroke. 

6 The editor tells us the original wording is indicated by the material in brackets, with 
the amended wording following. Joyce, Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 18. 

? Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

8 Apparently the very one published by Joyce as “Ibsen’s New Drama” in the Fort- 
nightly Review (April, 1900). 

® Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 86. 
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Stephen succeeds to some extent in converting his mother “who had so far 
evangelised herself that she undertook the duties of missioner to the heathen: 
that is to say, she offered some of the plays to her husband to read.’’!” 

And Simon Dedalus’ reception of Ibsen is at once the symbol of his own 
limitation and the measure of the great gulf dividing father and son. Joyce's 
description of this episode is, in its somewhat ironical humor, reminiscent of 
Ibsen’s attitude toward the figure of Daniel Heire (modeled on his own father)" 
in The League of Youth. Indeed, it is the latter play which Simon Dedalus chooses 
to use as testing ground for Ibsen as “‘he hoped to find the reminiscenses of like- 
minded roisterers, and, after reading through two acts of provincial intrigue, 
abandoned the enterprise as tedious.””? His final impression of Ibsen, therefore, 
was one of “relief mixed with disappointment, the relief for his son’s sake pre- 
vailing dutifully over his own slight but real disappointment.’ As a matter of 
fact the whole family indoctrination theme is handled with a somewhat self- 
conscious lightness on Joyce’s part as if to absolve himself of ‘‘a charge of hot- 
headedness and partizanship.”’ Thus, his mother’s admiration for Dr. Stockman 
was “naturally checked by her son’s lightheartedly blasphemous description of 
that stout burgher as ‘Jesus in a frock-coat!’””’™ 

As a matter of fact, Stephen’s “‘partizanship” is recognized even by his young 
friends who, when playing a parlor game ‘““‘Who’s Who,” which is described at 
some length, choose Ibsen as the name for him to guess. This gives Stephen a 
further opportunity, after he has guessed, to plump for Ibsen with the young 
lady of the evening.'® 

But it is in Stephen’s championing of Ibsen to the President of his college that 
Joyce develops most brilliantly his allegiance to the artistic and spiritual values 
represented by Ibsen. When the President informs Stephen that he can’t read 
his paper before the college literary society because of the atheistic writers like 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck whom he admires, Stephen defends Ibsen as ‘‘a great 
poet and moralist, too, . . . I mean that Ibsen’s account of society is as genuinely 
ironical as Newman’s account of English Protestant morality and belief.” 


That may be, said the President appeased by the conjunction. 
—And as free from any missionary intention. 
The President was silent." 


Stephen succeeds in getting the President to admit he hasn’t read a single line 
of Ibsen. The latter, nevertheless, is fearful that if Stephen can’t read his essay, 
he may publish it and thus damage the reputation of the school. But by a re- 
markably deft and amusing employment of Jesuitical logic, Stephen proceeds to 
make the President question Aquinas by identifying the latter's definition of the 
beautiful—Pulcra sunt quae visa placent—with Ibsenian dramaturgy. The Presi- 
dent, perplexed by the turn the dialectic has taken, says of Aquinas “... but 


10 Tbid., p. 87. 1 See my article, p. 885, especially footnote 39. 

2 Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 88. 13 Tbid. 

“4 Tbid., p. 86. This remark serves as well to point up the critical quality of Stephen’s 
Ibsenian devotions. 8 Ibid., pp. 45-46. 6 Ibid., p. 92. 
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he requires immense interpretation. There are parts of Aquinas which no priest 
would think of announcing in the pulpit.’"” When Stephen reminds him that 
“Aquinas is certainly on the side of the capable artist. I hear no mention of in- 
struction or elevation,” the President replies, exasperatedly, ““To support Ibsen- 
ism on Aquinas seems to me somewhat paradoxical. Young men often substitute 
brilliant paradox for conviction.’* But Stephen is allowed to read his essay and 
we shall see, later on, how its reception hastens along his eventual self-exile. 

Another major Ibsenian theme more overtly stated in Stephen Hero than in A 
Portrait is the parent-child estrangement motiv.!® It is unnecessary to re-state 
here the extraordinary parallels Joyce’s conception bears to Ibsen’s. The back- 
ground for Stephen’s sense of estrangement from his family, the “fosterson’s” 
remoteness from family values, is announced as a leading theme early in the 
book: “Stephen’s home-life had by this time grown sufficiently unpleasant: 
The direction of his development was against the stream of tendency of his 
family.”®° Yet it is necessary to remember that the full force of his isolation had 
not yet struck Stephen (for Stephen Hero breaks off abruptly with Stephen still 
at college) at this time, and this lack of recognition permits him a slightly prig- 
gish tolerance toward his parents: 


Stephen did not consider his parents very seriously. In his opinion they had opened up 
a misleading and unnatural relationship between themselves and him and he considered 
their affection for him requited by a studious demeanour toward them and a genuine good- 
will to perform for them a great number of such material services as, in his present state of 
fierce idealism, he could look upon as trifles. The only material services which he would re- 
fuse them were those which he judged to be spiritually dangerous. .. . # 


Yet with his father, a nominal Catholic, there had apparently once existed a 
better chance for a genuine relationship, for: “It was just this implacable excel- 
lence which he wished his son to exercise in the teeth of circumstances which 
gained him a conditional pardon at Stephen’s hands. But this slight threat of 
union had been worn away by the usages of daily life. . . . * The other side of 
the family paradox is represented by Stephen’s relations with his sister, Isa- 
belle (far more fully developed here than in the Portrait), and with his mother. 
Isabelle 


had become almost a stranger to him on account of the way in which she had been brought 
up. . . . He could not speak to her now except as a stranger. She had acquiesced in the re- 
ligion of her mother . . . She was called his sister as his mother was called his mother but 
there had never been any proof of that relation offered him in their emotional attitude to- 
wards him, or any recognition of it permitted in his emotional! attitude toward them.” 


17 Ibid., p. 95. 18 Thid., p. 96. 

19 See my article, op. cit., pp. 885-886. 

20 Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 48. 1 Jbid., p. 21. 

2 Ibid., pp. 109-110. See these pages as well for a fuller portrait of Simon Dedalus, from 
the “cost” of whose “reckless liberality . . . his household had to suffer both in deed and 
in spirit,” and also for the curious similarity to Ibsen’s own father. See footnote 19. 

*3 Stephen Hero, op. cit., pp. 126-127. 
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His mother, of course, is the more positive antagonist while Isabelle’s docile 
Catholicism is a symbol of the fate that awaits him if he should capitulate to his 
mother’s unscrupulous evangelical zeal: ‘“He was much annoyed that his mother 
should try to wheedle him into conformity by using his sister’s health as an 
argument. He felt that such an attempt dishonoured him and freed him from the 
last dissuasions of considerate piety.’™ 

The connection these so clearly biographical considerations have with Joyce's 
perennial theme of paternity as a “legal fiction,” and the resultant bearing of this 
notion on his concept of sonship as that of ‘“‘apostolic succession” is evident. 
And Ibsen’s own emphasis on the artist as the ‘“‘elected,’’* as much as the similar 
terms of his biography, went into the final formulation of this principle. Sig- 
nificantly, the Stephen-Bloom paternity quest of Ulysses is adumbrated in 
Stephen Hero on the Ibsenian battle-ground. Stephen, quoting Bacon to his school- 
mate, McCann, says “The care of posterity . . . is greatest in them that have no 
posterity...” 


—That is not the teaching of Ibsen, said McCann. 
—Teaching! cried Stephen.* 

—The moral of Ghosts is just opposite of what you say. 
—Bah! You regard a play as a scientific document. 
—Ghosts teaches self-repression. 

—O Jesus! said Stephen in agony.”” 


In “The Influence of Ibsen on Joyce” I pointed out that both Ibsen and Joyce 
had as one of their most enduring preoccupations the nature of the artist, and 
the relation he bears to other men and to life. In Stephen Hero Joyce’s indebted- 
ness to Ibsen for the development of his own view, especially his emphasis on 
the cost of art to the artist (Ibsen had heavily underlined this in When We Dead 
Awaken), is clearly indicated. The artist pays, and pays heavily because he is 
elect. But in Stephen Hero relatively little had been exacted from Stephen in the 
vocation he was then preparing for, so that in the more literal sense, his conclu- 


% Tbid., p. 132. 

%5 Wiegand, for one, among recent interpreters of Ibsen writes: “An idea similar to Sol- 
ness’ conception of himself as a chosen, elect individual had played a leading role in Ibsen’s 
early thinking; he, too, had thought of himself as endowed with a special mission. . . . Ib- 
sen felt that God had singled him out for a mission like the Old Testament prophets, he had 
heard the summons calling him to be a moral leader to his people.” See Hermann J. Wie- 
gand, The Modern Ibsen (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925), pp. 301, 307, 308. Compare 
the above with the following “‘... he [Stephen] was persuaded that no-one served the 
generation into which he had been born so well as he who offered it, whether in his art or in 
his life, the gift of certitude.” Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 76. 

% Stephen’s emphasis is significant. Joyce’s early and instinctively sound rejection of 
Ibsen in the réle of clinician coincided with Ibsen’s own view of his achievement: “Nine- 
teen years after writing A Doll’s House Ibsen remarked in the course of an address: ‘I have 
been more of a poet and less of a social philosopher than people are generally inclined to be- 
lieve’.” Wiegand, H., of. cit., p. 75. 

7 Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 52. 
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sion could not have been derived from his own experience. As we have seen, 
Stephen was absorbed at this time in the discovery of Ibsen not merely as a 
writer but as a blinding personal revelation, one which flooded every area of his 
own sensibility with a new authenticity and sanction. Thus, when in describing 
the creative ardors and toils of the young Stephen, Joyce writes 


The monk now seemed to him no more than half the artist. He persuaded himself that it 
is necessary for an artist to labour incessantly at his art if he wishes to express completely 
even the simplest conception and he believed that every moment of inspiration must be 
paid for in advance . . . Isolation as the first principle of artistic economy . . .*8 


it is reasonable to suppose that it was not only that Joyce had persuaded him- 
self of this, but that Ibsen had persuaded him so successfully that it now seemed 
his own conclusion. Yet Joyce would not have accepted it had he not been pre- 
pared to do so. Isolation as the first principle of artistic economy is an austere 
foundation for the practice of art when the practitioner is, as Stephen says to his 
mother, ‘“‘young, healthy, happy.’ Isolation, then, as the logical pre-condition 
to self-exile is for both Ibsen and Joyce a voluntary asceticism chosen by the 
artist and, at the same time, a condition to explore in art. 

Indeed, the connection between art and isolation, and the progress of this 
syllogism toward the conclusion “exile” is plainly stated in Stephen Hero: 


He was aware that though he was nominally in amity with the order of society into which 
he had been born, he would not be able to continue so. The life of an errant seemed to him 
far less ignoble than the life of one who had accepted the tyranny of the mediocre because 
the cost of being exceptional was too high.* 


Events themselves were so shaping up as to give ironic support to this view and 
when Stephen presented his essay on “Drama and Life’ before the college 
Literary and Historical Society his endorsement of Ibsen threw the balance of his 
nominal “amity with the order of society into which he had been born” heavily 
in the direction of “the life of an errant.”’ For “Stephen was subjected to the fires 
of six or seven hostile speakers.’’ Two of the young speakers, a Mr. Magee and a 
Mr. Hughes, summarize in a strikingly prophetic way the attacks which profes- 
sional critics were later to make on Joyce. The collegians’ diatribes are, of 
course (undoubtedly through malice prepense on the part of Joyce), remarkably 
reminiscent of the abusive tones with which Europe had first greeted Ibsen: 


Mr. Magee said he did not know as much about Ibsen as Mr. Dedalus did—nor did he want 
to know anything about him—but he knew that one of his plays was about the sanitary 
conditions of a bathing place. If this was drama he did not see why some Dublin Shake- 
speare should not pen an immortal work dealing with the new drainage system of the Dub- 
lin Corporation. This speech was the signal for a general attack. The essay was pronounced 
a jumble of meaningless words, a clever representation of vicious principles in the guise of 
artistic theories, a reproduction of the decadent literary opinions of exhausted European 
capitals ... Hughes... declared in ringing Northern accents that the moral welfare of 
the Irish people was menaced by such theories. They wanted no foreign filth... Mr. 
Dedalus himself was a renegade from the Nationalist ranks: he professed cosmopolitanism. 
But a man that was of all countries was of no country—you must first have a nation to have 


%8 Tbid., p. 33. % Tbid., p. 135. 30 Jbid., p. 179. 
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art. Mr. Dedalus might do as he pleased, kneel at the shrine of Art (with a capital A) and 
rave about obscure authors. In spite of his hypocritical use of the name of a great doctor of 
the Church Ireland would be on guard against the insidious theory that art can be separated 
from morality.’ 


Another symptom of Stephen’s drift from the nominal ‘amity with the order 
of society into which he had been born” is his evaluation of love. Although it 
reveals the young Joyce’s immersion in the texture of Ibsen’s life and work, the 
tone of this evaluation, while reflecting at times the renunciatory nineteenth 
century neo-platonism of the latter’s early Love’s Comedy, is not an entirely stable 
one.™ It shifts to a rather self-conscious sophistication and scepticism in repre- 
senting the paradoxical antagonism between the language of “love’’ and that to 
which it refers. Writing love-verses, Stephen finds 


... himself compelled to use what he called the feudal terminology and as he could not use 
it with the same faith and purpose as animated the feudal poets themselves he was com- 
pelled to express his love a little ironically. This suggestion of relativity, he said, mingling 
itself with so immune a passion is a modern note: we cannot swear or expect fealty because 
we recognize too accurately the limits of every human energy. It is not possible for the 
modern lover to think the universe an assistant at his love-affair. . . .* 


There is one additional respect in which Stephen Hero dramatizes the persua- 
siveness of Ibsen’s hold upon the imagination of the young Joyce. It lies in 
the Ibsenian terms which, no doubt, quite unconsciously suffuse his vocabulary.™ 
For example, in talking of Stephen’s intellectual isolation among the ‘“‘idea- 
proof” young men of the college, Joyce writes: ‘““Let the pack of enmities come 
tumbling and sniffing to my highlands after their game. There was his ground 


3 Tbid., pp. 102-103. 

% Thus, the solemn high romanticism of Stephen’s declaration to Emma: “I felt that I 
longed to take you in my arms—your body. I longed for you to take me in your arms. 
That’s all . . . Just to live one night together, Emma, and then to say goodbye in the morn- 
ing and never to see each other again! There is no such thing as love in the world: only peo- 
ple are young.”’ Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 198. But Emma, unlike the compliant heroine of 
Ibsen’s play, thinks Stephen is mad. And Joyce, his humor never deserting him for long, 
has Lynch point out to Stephen that “it was the most original attempt at seduction of 
which he had ever heard, so original that . . . ‘No girl with an ounce of sense would listen 
to you. That’s not the way to go about it man. You run out suddenly after her, come up 
sweating and puffing and say “Let us lie together.”’ Did you mean it as a joke?’”’ Jbid., pp. 
200-201. But Stephen defends himself ably on the basis of a conception of love taken from 
Ibsen (developed in Love’s Comedy, The Doll’s House, The Lady from the Sea, When We 
Dead Awaken, and other works) : “But a woman is incidentally a human being: and a human 
being’s love and freedom is not a spiritual asset of the State... A human being can exert 
freedom to produce or to accept, or love to procreate or to satisfy. Love gives and freedom 
takes... ’’ Ibid., pp. 202-203. Interestingly, Halvdan Koht notes in The Life of Ibsen 
that in the first draft of Pillars of Society Dina Dorf wished “to enter into a free unconven- 
tional marriage with the man she loved; she had learned ‘to hate promises’,” 11, p. 142. 

33 Stephen Hero, p. 174. 

*% For more on this subject see “The Influence of Ibsen on Joyce,” op. cit., p. 883. 
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and he flung them disdain from flashing antlers.’ Professor Spencer notes that 
this phrase occurs in Joyce’s satirical poem “The Holy Office” :* 

Firm as the mountain ridges where 

I flash my antlers on the air.?” 


I should like to point out that the metaphor of “flashing antlers,’”’ implying as it 
does Joyce’s self-identification with a hardy, dauntless mountain animal, stems 
directly from Act 1 Scene 1 of Peer Gynt where Peer takes his famous (and 
imaginary) ride on the back of a reindeer with whose fleetness his own body 
seems to merge. Peer, Ibsen’s semi-autobiographical folk hero, provided just the 
correct note of insouciant boldness to bolster up Joyce’s own sense of isolation 
and to raise it to an act of conscious and defiant bravery. 

Another Ibsenian metaphor, a famous one, which Joyce transferred to his own 
context of experience is “the torpedo under the ark” which Ibsen had used in a 
poem about the Flood, addressed to a young revolutionist.** Thus, young 
Stephen advises his mother hotly not to consult her spiritual adviser about him 
again: “‘And the next time he asks you ‘What is that mistaken young man, that 
unfortunate boy, doing?’ you can answer ‘I don’t know, father. I asked him and 
he said I was to tell the priest he was making a torpedo’.’’* 

Stephen Hero, then, apart from its other excellences, is the earliest, most 
explicit and most thoroughly dedicated of all of James Joyce’s writings to the 
spirit of Henrik Ibsen’s view of art and society, a view which the young Joyce 
took over as an almost literal blueprint for his own life and art. 


VIVIENNE Kocu MacLrop 
Columbia University 


35 Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 135. 

46 T have discussed the relation of this poem to Ibsen’s thinking at some length in “The 
Influence of Ibsen on Joyce.” 

37 Stephen Hero, op. cit., p. 35, footnote *. 

38 This term, by extension, has come to be used by Ibsen’s interpreters as a description 
of his own method. For example, Montrose Moses in Henrik Ibsen TITLES the chapter 
dealing with Ghosts, “The Torpedo Beneath the Ark.” 

89 Tbid., p. 210. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council met in the Hotel Pennsylvania on April 12-13 in three 
sessions: 2:30-5:30, 8:00-10:00, 9:30-12:30. There were present all the officers 
and members except that there were represented by proxies: Vice-President 
Altrocchi by Professor Richard F. Jones; Dean DeVane by Dean Thomas C. 
Pollock; and Miss White by Professor O. J. Campbell. 

After informal reports by the Treasurer and the Secretary, the following 
actions, preceded by full discussion, were taken. 


E, 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Amendment to By-Law VII. Budget. The Council approved two changes in 
this By-Law: (1) change laid before to read available to; (2) add as a second 
paragraph The annual dues shall be five dollars. 

Annual Meetings. For 1948 the annual meeting, it was decided, shall be in 
New York, N.Y., on December 28, 29, 30 (Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day), with headquarters in the Hotel Pennsylvania. For 1949 the officers 
and Advisory Committee were charged to devise a practical plan for a 
successful meeting in California. 


Appointments. 
1. Secretary. William R. Parker, from October 1, 1947. 
2. Editorial Committee. Alexander H. Schutz, 1947-52, Otto Springer, 
1947-52. 
3. Monograph Committee. Gerald E. Bentley, 1947-52. 
4. Revolving Fund Committee. Bertrand H. Bronson, 1947-52. 
5. Committee on Photographic Reproductions. James M. Osborn, 1947-52. 
6. Program Committee. James L. Clifford, 1947-52. 
7. New Variorum Shakespeare Committee. Lily B. Campbell, 1947-51. 
8. Committee on Research Activities. Frederick A. Pottle, 1947-50; 
Helmut Rehder, 1947-50. 
9. Commission on Trends in Education. J. N. Douglas Bush, 1948—50; 
William C. DeVane, 1948-50; Henry Grattan Doyle, 1948-50, Ch. 
10. Delegate to the American Documentation Institute. Giles B. Dawson. 
(All these appointees have accepted office.) 
Nominations to the Executive Council. There were placed on the 1947 Ballot 
for the term of 1948-51 the seven scholars following: 
Nicholson B. Adams North Carolina Romance 
Edward K. Brown Chicago English 
Margaret Gilman Bryn Mawr Romance 
Bayard Q. Morgan Stanford Germanic 
Ernest J. Simmons Columbia Slavic 
John Whyte Brooklyn Germanic 
Stanley T. Williams Yale English 
(All these nominees have accepted candidacy.) 
. Program. 


1. The proposed Comparative Literature Section was scheduled for a 1947 
meeting at 9:30 A.m.-12:30 p.m. on December 29, 1947. 

2. The Program Committee was instructed to arrange for the evening of 
December 30, 1947, a general meeting of papers of wide interest. 

3. The Program Committee was requested to make a study of the program 





VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 





with a view to the reduction of the number of Sections and Discussion 
Groups, and to the improvement of their programs. The Treasurer was 
directed to find means for the expense of a meeting of this committee. 
Publicity. The President was requested to appoint a Committee on 
Publicity, of which the Secretary shall be one member, and on which an- 
nually there shall be a representative of the Local Committee. 

Reports. 

1. Committee on Research Activities. The report was accepted, approving 
(1) the Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries 
research project (see the advertising pages), (2) a grant of $150 to Jacob 
Hammer toward an edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae, (3) a grant of $150 to George M. Kahrl toward an edition of the 
Garrick letters. Means of enlarging the present fund were discussed and 
suggestions for action committed to the Treasurer. 

2. New Variorum Shakespeare Committee. The report was accepted, with 
gratification at the appointment of Hyder E. Rollins as General Editor. 

3. Commission on Trends in Education. The report was accepted, and the 
Secretary instructed to seek means of support for a budgeted plan of a 
program to be requested from its Chairman. 

Work in Progress. The Council voted: 

(1) That, beginning in 1948, the Modern Language Association of 
America undertake to publish as an annual supplement to PMLA a 
continuation of the Modern Humanities Research Association’s WORK 
IN PROGRESS, to be hereafter entitled RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 
IN THE MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

(2) That this supplement be distributed, if practicable without additional 
cost, to all members of the Modern Language Association of America and 
to all subscribing libraries, and that sufficient copies be supplied at a 
nominal price (to be fixed by the Secretary and Treasurer) to the Modern 
Humanities Research Association. 

(3) That the format and details of publication be left to the officers of the 
Association and the Advisory Committee. 

(4) That Mr. Robert Sawyer be appointed Assistant to the Editor in the 
compilation of RESEARCH IN PROGRESS. 

(5) That Mr. Kimball, Professor Watt, and other appropriate administra- 
tive officers of New York University be thanked by the Secretary on be- 
half of the Executive Council for their generous cooperation. 

(6) That the Secretary convey the cordial greetings of the Executive 
Council to the officers of the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
with thanks for the friendly spirit of cooperation expressed in their recent 
letter. 


The next meeting of the Council was appointed for the evening of December 


28. 


Immediately after adjournment the President met with the Advisory Com- 
mittee and appointed as the 1947 Committee on Nomination of Officers: Howard 
F. Lowry, Chairman; William C. DeVane; Clarence H. Parmenter; Taylor 
Starck; and Ira O. Wade. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 














REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 28 DEC. 1930; REVISED 21 JAN., 27 APRIL 1936, AND 10 JAN. 1938 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing copies 
of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped from the 
List of Members. They may resume membership on payment of dues and 
a reinstatement fee of one dollar. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the Dis- 
cussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or for the 
Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by synopses 
(not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of the 
Program Committee: papers for the Departmental Sections or Discussion 
Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group concerned 
as announced in the Proceedings and end pages of PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable, as pro- 
grams are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether presented at an Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted which has not been approved by the 
Editorial Committee and a consultant with special competence in the field 
of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints in covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications in 
he “Comment and Criticism’’ Department) will be supplied to contributors 
‘atis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that notice is 

ven by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of these extra 

‘s will be determined by the basis of the actual charges made by the 


*rs may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
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with a view to the reduction of the number of Sections and Discussion 
Groups, and to the improvement of their programs. The Treasurer was 
directed to find means for the expense of a meeting of this committee. 

VI. Publicity. The President was requested to appoint a Committee on 
Publicity, of which the Secretary shall be one member, and on which an- 
nually there shall be a representative of the Local Committee. 

VII. Reports. 

1. Committee on Research Activities. The report was accepted, approving 
(1) the Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries 
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with thanks for the friendly spirit of cooperation expressed in their recent 
letter. 

The next meeting of the Council was appointed for the evening of December 
28. 

Immediately after adjournment the President met with the Advisory Com- 
mittee and appointed as the 1947 Committee on Nomination of Officers: Howard 
F. Lowry, Chairman; William C. DeVane; Clarence H. Parmenter; Taylor 
Starck; and Ira O. Wade. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing copies 
of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped from the 
List of Members. They may resume membership on payment of dues and 
a reinstatement fee of one dollar. 
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COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Wittram Guitp Howarp, Harvard University. 

KENNETH MCKENzIE,* Princeton University. 

H. CarrincTon LancasTER, The Johns Hopkins University. 
J. S. P. Tattocx, Northampton, Mass. 

Joun VAN Horne, University of Illinois. 


DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Raymonp D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins University, 1948. 
Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 1950. 


NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE COM) ITTEE 


Hyper, E. Rowurns, Harvard University. 

T. W. Batpwin, University of Illinois, 1950. 

Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL,* Columbia University, 1948. 
HEREWARD T. Price, University of Michigan, 1949. 

Lity B. CAMPBELL, University of California at Los Angeles, 1951. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

(Completed applications are due Nov. 15, 1%47.) 
ALFRED Foutet, Princeton University 1945-48 
J. E. Grtxet, Bryn Mawr College ; 
ALBERT H. Marckwarnpt, University of Michigan { 1946-49 
Drxon WectER, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles ‘ 
FREDERICK A. PoTTLe, Yale University 1947-50 
HeEtmut REHDER, University of Illinois 2 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


Wiii1aM CLYDE DE VANE, Yale University, 1947. 

Henry GRATTAN Doyie,* The George Washington U ‘versity, 1947. 
RosBert H. Fire, Columbia University, 1948. 

STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Middlebury College, 1948. 

CHRISTIAN GAUSE, Princeton University, 1949. 

E. D. Grizze.., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RoeE-MERRILL S. HEFFNER, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 

I. L. KanpveEt, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 
WitiraM F. TwappeE Lt, Brown University, 1949. 





